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New Government and Parliament.—Execution of 


/?. 


Argyle, Guthry, Warifton. — Prelacy reftored, 
Prefbyterian Glergy eected.—Middleton’s rapa- 
city, exceffes, and difgrace.—Ecclefiaftical commif. 
fion, military perfecution, and infurreion in the 
Weft. — Government mitigated and the prefbyterians 
indulged.—Lauderdale’s tyrannical adminiftration. 
Perfecution of conventicles.—=Mitchel’s trial, 


ROM the civil and religious wars of the two 
kingdoms, in which it is feldom poffible to 
feparate the intereft, or the fhare of either, we re- 
turn to the domeftic tranfactions of Scotland, whofe 
hiftory, from the reftoration to the union, continues 
unmixed and almoft unconneGed with Englith 
affans: Many years of undifturbed tranquillity 
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were expected from the fincere, and univerfal joy 
which the reftoration diffufed. The affectionate 
loyalty which the people exprefled, was confirmed 
by the gracious and popular deportment of the 
king. The faireft hopes: were entertained of the 
profperity of the new reign; which nothing could 
have difappointed but the mifconduét or rather the 
crimes of government ; the predilection of Charles 
for a foreign intereft ; his fecret attachment to the 
Romifh faith ; and above all his perfeverance in the 
arbitrary meafures which his father had purfued. 
It was from thefe and other caufes, that the poner: 
ment of Scotland became hoftile and gradually odi- 
ous to the people, till it degenerated at length into 
a faneuinary, and cruel defpouian for ae there 
was no cure but the expulfion of the Stewarts. 

The government ftill remained in the hands of 
the Enelifh, while the nobility and principal gentry 
hurried to court, to prefer their allegiance or advice 
for the fettlement of the kingdom. The royalifts 
were preceded and led by Sedcane and Middle- 

on; but their diligence was out{tript by the ear! 
of Lauderdale, who had accompanied the Eng- 
lifh commifhoners to the Hague, on his releafe ag 
the tower. In return for his fervices and fufferings 
during ten years imprifonment, he obtained the 
office of lecretary, the more defirable as it required 
his attendance at court, and of the numerous 
minifters who rofe and funk during the courfe of 
the reign, his afeendancy fubfifted the longeft over 
the mind of the king. The earl of Crawford, 
who had fuffered the fame imprifonment, was re- 
ftored 
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flored tothe trealury ; Rothes was appointed pre- 
fident of council, Glencairn chancellor, Middleton 
commuffioner to the approaching parliament. The 
authority of the committee of eftates was revived, 
inorder to fuperfede the adminiftration of the Eng- 
lith judges, and by the advice of Clarendon, a coun- 
fel for Scottith affairs was eftablithed at Whitehall '. 
‘wo important confiderations occurred, in the 
fettlement of Scotland, whether to preferve the 
garrifons introduced by Cromwell, and what form 
of écclefiaftical government to prefcribe for the 
church, Clarendon and Monk were averfe to the 
removal of the Englifh garrifons, whofe prefence 
they confidered as ftill neceflary to reftrain a muti- 
nous nation, prone to rebellion, by military forces 
Lauderdale reprefented, with that confummate art 
which denotes his character, that it was not lefs 
ungenerous than unpolitic to prolong the fervitude 
which the nation, after the lofs of two armies, had 
incurred from its loyal attachment to the crown ; 
that the meafure would be produétive of national 
difpuft, and in the event of an infurrection in 
England, the garrifons left by Monk as the 
moft difaffected part of a fanatical army, would be 
joined by the Scots; that the time might come, 
when, inftead of Englifh garrifons in Scotland, 
his majefty would require Scottif garrifons in 
England, to reprefs the turbulence of a wealth 
people; and-that the nation, relieved from a badge 


* Burnet, i,.147. Baillie, il. 442. Clarendon’s Life, ii. 97. 
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As Glencairn and Middleton were afraid, though 
defirous, to oppofe their removal, or to incur the 
reproach of an unpopular advice, the citadels and 
forts were demolifhed, and when fupplies were pfo- 
cured for their difcharge, the difaffeted troops were 
difbanded or withdrawn *. 

In the fettlement of an ecclefiaftical government, 
Charles was peculiarly embarrafled by the treaty at 
Breda. When invited to Scotland on his father’s 
death, he had fworn and fubfcribed the covenant, 
and confirmed ‘the prefbyterian church as the con- 
ditions of his acceflion, and although the nation 
was unable to preferve him on the throne, the oaths 
renewed at his coronation remained unrepealed. 
If it was difficult to obferve, it was difhonourable 
to violate the conditions formerly accepted, when 
there was no choice unlefs to relinquifh the crown ; 
but if the word of a prince is to be reputed facred, 
no violence, nor ftate neceflity could afford a pre- 
text to difpenfe with his oaths. However difeufted 
with the prefbyterians during his refidence in Scot- 
land, the king himielf was indifferent to religion ; 
but Clarendon, whofe mind was contracted and 
foured by religious bigotry, was irreconcilable to 
the very exiftence of their church. ‘That upright 
and able, but not enlightened ftatefman, had al- 
ready prepared the molt intolerant meafures for 
the revival of the hierarchy, which he urged the 


* Clarendon’s Life, u.406. Burnet, i. 15r. 
king 
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king to reftore in Scotland, by a violation of thofe 
folemn engagements which his own confcience 
would never have infringed. The earls of Glen- 
cairn and Middleton concurred in the fame de- 
fign; and, at a time when the majority of the na- 
tion were rigid prefbyterians, did not hefitate to 
affert, that the people were difgufted with the info- 
lence of the ecclefiaftical courts, and defirous of a 
change. ‘They returned with inftructions to ex- 
amine, and prepare the nation for the introduction 
of prelates ; while Sharp, to appeafe the fufpicions 
of the public refolutioners, whom he had fecretly 
deferted on the offer of the primacy, procured a 
letter from Charles that confirmed their affemblies, 
and promifed to preferve the government of the 
church inviolate, as eftablifhed by law. As the 
prefbyterian was then the eftablifhed religion, the 
refolutioners were eafily deceived by a mean equi- 
vocation unworthy of a king ; or were gratified per- 
haps by the perfecution of the remonftrants, 
whom the committee of eftates had imprifoned or 
difperfed *. 

‘The parliament was opened by Middleton, with 
a {plendor to which the nation had been long un- 
accuftomed. ‘The elections had been fecured by 
the chancellor’s management, Obnoxious candi- 
dates were imprifoned or fummoned to appear as 
delinquents ; and the nobility vied with the com. 


4 Woodrow’s Hiftory of the Sufferings of the Church of 
Scotland, vol. i.p. 7.13. Crawford’s Hiftory, MS. vol. ii. 
15. 420. Clarendon’s Life, ii. ror. 
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mons in their devotion to the crown. The original 
covenanters were moftly extinguifhed. A new 
generation had arifen under the Englifh govern- 
ment, inured to fervitude, educated in penury, 
or impoverifhed by forfeitures ; and as an indem- 
nity was ftill ungeneroufly withheld from Scotland, 
they were either expofed to punifhment from their 
paft compliances, or infatiate and eager to procure 
confifcations and fines*, A new fpirit appeared 
in the nation, whofe fervid genius is ever ih ex- 
tremes ; if fubmiflive, prone to adulation and the 
utmoft fervility ; when attached to civil or religious 
liberty, fierce, ardent, and enthufiaftic in the pure, 
fuit. Not a few were eftranged from the fevere 
morals which the covenant prefcribed; but the 
intemperance and excefles of the royalifts were 
offenfive to the people, whofe difguft was increafed 
by an unforefeen difafter which the nation incurred. 
The crown and fceptre had been fecreted, during 
the ufurpation, in the North; but the publicrecords, 
which Monk had removed to London, were detain- 
ed by Clarendon till the fummer had elapfed, ‘to 
difcover the original covenant and declarations 
which the king had fubfcribed. They were fhipped 
for Scotland after a fruitlefs fearch; but the veffel 
was wrecked in the winter feafon, and the records 


‘of the kingdom were irrecoverably loft. A difafter 


which it is impoffible to eftimate is naturally exag- 
gerated, and we deplore the lofs of thofe hiftorical 


+ Baillie, u. 449. Woodrow, i. 21. . Kirkton’s Hiftory of 
the late Revolution in the Church, MS. Advocates’ Library. 
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erifhed, an impure and enormous mafs of judicial 
p 9 
proceedings does not deferve regret *. 

The firft confideration, when the parliament p,eocative 


proceeded to public bufinefs, was to reftore and rftored. 
aflert the prerogative to its full extent. 


The chan- 


cellor was received as official prefident ; the nomi- 
nation of judges, counfellors, and officers of ftate, 
was declared a branch of the divine prerogative, 
The command of the militia, 
the power of declaring war, the right to fummon 
or diffolve conventions, parliaments, and public 
affemblies, were acknowledged to refide in the 
crown alone, and as the happinefs of the people 
confifts in maintaining the prerogative entire, to 
oppofe or impugn the authority of the act was con- 
Illegal convocations, leagues, 


inherent in kings. 


verted into treafon. 


and bonds, were feverely prohibited. 


The cove- 


nant was indirectly repealed, by an act to prevent 


its renewal without’ the king’s confent. 


His fu- 


premacy was indirettly eftablifhed by an oath of 
allegiance, that the fovereign was fupreme governor 
in all eafes, over all perfons, ecclefiaftical and civil ; 
and although the chancellor protefted that no au- 
thority was implied in communion or in difcipline, 


the prefbyterians demanded in vain, that the ex- 
planation, fupreme civil governor, fhould be infert- 
ed in the oath. An ample recognition of the pre- 
rogative was required from perfons in public ofhice ; 


5 Woodrow, id 18. 
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but the oath of allegiance was impofed indifcrimi- 


Hy La nately, as a fruitful fource of perfecution, on all 


perfons, at the pleafure of the council, under the 
penalty of incapacitation from public truft. Inftead 
of the monthly afleffments exacted by Cromwell, 
an excile of forty thoufand pounds a-year was con- 
ferred on the king for life, to preferve the public 
tranquillity by a military force *. To reftore the 
prerogative of which the crown had been defpoiled, 
was perhaps unexceptionable ; but in thefe acts, 
the late proceedings of the nation was indifcrimi- 
nately condemned, and the prerogative was mag- 
nified by rhetorical flourifhes, to the moift exalted 
defpotifm. 

The commiffioner had been felected as exempt 
from fcruples, and although his natural violence 
was heightened by intemperance’, an obfequious 
parliament was prepared to yield to his moft ex- 
travagant demands. ‘The lords of articles became 
impatient and tired of particular reverfals. But there 
were two parliaments whofe acts it was difficult, yet 


'neceflary to repeal, in order to abfolve the king 


from his promife to preferve the eftablifhed church, 
His father had prefided in the one, and himfelf in 
the other. The prefbyterian church was confirm- 


ed by the acts of both ; the repeal of which might 


6 Parl. 1661, ch. 5. 7.11, 12. 14, 34. 

7 Middleton was of a good family in the North, but of no 
eftate; and rofe from a pikeman in Hepburn’s regiment in 
France. Kirkton, MS. His father was murdered, fitting in his 
chair, by Montrofe’s foldicrs, when they overrun the country in 
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general re/cifory at was fuggefted, to annul the 
parliaments themfelves, from the year one thoufand 
fix hundred and thirty-three, as injurious to the 
prerogative, or defeGtive in form; and a propofal 
made in jeft, was adopted in earnelt, from the fe- 
verifh intoxication of Middleton and his friends. 
The conitraint under which the crown was fup- 
pofed to labour, had no place in the parliament 
held in one thoufand fix hundred and forty-one, 
when the late king attended, and ratified its acts 
from choice; the parliament in one thouland fix 
hundred and forty-eight was chofen and direCted 
by his particular inftrudtions, to confirm the en- 
gagement. But the commiffioner maintained that 
the former had been held in the interval between 
two rebellions, when the neceflity of affairs, without 
any perfonal violence, had impofed a real conftraint 
on the king; while the latter, to conciliate the 
fanatics, had entered into the engagement on fuch 
hypocritical terms, that its whole proceedings de- 
ferved to be condemned. Notwith{tanding a vi- 
eorous oppefition from Crawford, Caffils, Loudon, 
and the old covenanters, the act was approved by 
a large majority, and ratified without expecting in- 
{tructions from court. The covenants, and the 
laws that eftablifhed prefbytery,- were virtually 
repealed ; and with fome improper limitations on 
prerogative, every conftitutional barrier was thus 
removed. But the act was more pernicious {till, 
as a precedent deftructive of all fecurity in govern- 
| ment, 
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BOOK gent, and of all confidence between the people and 
ii uw.» the king, The laws were open, they affirmed, if 
Ht | 766%. defective, to amendment and review; but if one 
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i parliament, under the pretext of fear, or the necef- 


fity of public affairs, can refcind another, the firft 
principles of government are fubverted. A future 
legiflature may annul the prefent, on the fame pre- 
text that the prefent abrogates thofe whofe public 
treatics and indemnities, which are ever to be re- 
puted facred, were confirmed by the crown ”*. 
Exceffes of Thefe times are defcribed by Burnet as mad and 
menms* riotous ; full of extravagance, for the men engaged 
in public affairs were almoft perpetually drunk. 
The moft important and violent aéts, that reverfed 
the former conititution and government, are ex- 
plained by the conftant intoxication of minifters ; 
and the commiflioner often appeared fo drunk on 
the throne, that the parliament was adjourned. 
The moft licentious intemperance and excefs. of 
debauchery were termed loyalty, gravity, fedition ° ; 
and the trial and attainder of delinquents, was per- 
haps the only fubject that engrofled the ferious or 
fober confideration of the eftates. 
Bos os When the king was reftored, on the promife of 
Argyle, an amnefty to his Englith fubjects, no indemnity 
was promifed or propofed for Scotland ; and it was 
deemed expedient that the nation fhould ftill re. 
main at the mercy of the crown. Argyle, encou- 
raged by fome equivocal expreffions of Charles, 


® Parl. 1661,ch. 15. Burner, i. 168.. Baillie, i. 451. 
® Burnet, 1.174. Karkton, MS. 16, 30. 
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fiad repaired privately to court, but the royalifts 
who grafped at his pofleflions, were apprehenfive of 
a crafty, infinuating flatefman, whofe former credit 
with the king might revive. On demanding ad- 
mittance to the royal prefence, he was committed 
to the Tower, and acculed of a fecret acceflion to 
the murder of the late king. His trial was remit- 
ted to Scotland, where he was produced and ar- 
raigned in parliament on feparate indictments of 
oppreffion and treafon. The feverities inflicted on 
the royalifts during the civil wars, the cruelties re- 
taliated in the adherents of Montrofe, were accu- 
mulated in his inditments. He was accufed as 
the author of every national act from the com- 
mencement of the wars ; as an acceflory to the fur- 
render and execution of the king; and an actor 
under the late ufurpation, in oppofition to thofe 
who appeared for the crown. His defence was 
vigorous and plaufible at leaft, if not always jutt. 
He affirmed that the atrocities imputed to his clan 
were parily fictitious, partly exaggerated *°; com- 
mitted during his abfence in England, ‘from the 
violence of the times; and that a cruel revenge 
was to be expected from his people, whole country 
had been twice wafted with fire, and devoted to 


2° We may judge of the extravagance of the charge, and the 
fanaticifm of the accufers themfelves, from a fact aflerted in 
his firft indiGiment ; that a tree on which thirty-fix of his ene- 
mies were hanged, was immediately blaited, and when hewn 
down, a miraculous and copious ftream of a bloody hue, with 
which the earth was deeply faturated, was emitted for feveral 
years from the root. State Trials, u.. 422. 
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the fword. His tranfactions during the war were 
onducted under the authority of the legiflature, 
to whom the furrender of the king mult be af- 
cribed ; but his hy tranfactions were protected 
from 1 mnguiry » by the act of oblivion, paffed in con- 
fequence of the treaty of Rippon, and the indemnity 
granted by Charles in the parliament at Stirling, of 
which the records were loft, but the memory was 
fill recent in the minds of men. His compliance 
with the late ufurpation was neceflary for his pre- 
fervation, or excufable from the contagious exam- 
ple of the times. While refiftance wags practicable 
he was the laft to fubmit ; but his folitary refiftance, 
after the nation had Titus to a conqueror, 
would neither have fecured himfelf, nor reftored 
the king. From his peculiar fituation in life, more 
than a paflive compli lance was required for his pre- 
fevadans ; and if to mitigate the. oppreffion of his 
country, he was returned a member to Richard’s 
parliament, the recognition of a power de facto, 
and without his affliftance in poffeffion of the go- 
vernment, never implied an acknowledgment of 
its original title ; much lefs a treafonable oppofition 
to the rightful heir, while excluded from the 
throne. ‘‘ What could I think,” he exclaimed, 
<* or how fuppofe, t that thefe unhappy compliances 
6¢ were criminal, at the time when a man fa learned 
“< as his majelly’s advocate received the fame oaths 
“to the commonwealth with myfelf.”* Sir John 
Fletcher, lord advocate, interrupted and reviled 
him in the moft opprobrious terms, but he calmly 
replied, that he had learned in his afflictions. ta 
endure 
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endure reproach ; and perceiving his ruin predeter- B etd 
mined, demanded, but was denied neni to hie cts 


fubmit implicitly to the mercy of the king ™ 

During this important trial, 
which the nation had ever witnefled, lord Lorn 
was employed to folicit favour for his father at 
court. He procured a royal mandate, not to pro- 
fecute any public offences previous to the indem- 
nity granted at Stirling, nor to pronounce a fen- 


tence, till the whole pial was fubmitted to the 


ae 


king. The firft part of the order was imperfectly 
obeyed; the laft, as expreffive of a miftruft in par- 


liament, was recalled. ‘The commiflioner, anxiou 

that Argyle fhould fuffer as a regicide, to prevent 
the reftitution of his family to his eftate and ho- 
pours, undertook the management of the debate in 
perfon, which he conducted as if forgetful of his 
own dignity, or the decency requifite in a public 
charaéter. From the fecret confultations held with 
Cromwell, when invited to Scotland to fupprefs 
the engagement, he concluded that the interruption 
of the treaty at Newport, and the execution of the 
late king, had been concerted with Argyle. An 
attainder founded on fuch weak and remote pre- 
fumptions, was abhorred by many, and oppofed by 
prefident Gilmour with a force of argument that 
compelled the reluctant parliament to exculpate 
Argyle from all acceflion to the death of the king”. 
Nothing but his compliance with the ufurpation re- 


+1 State Trials, AIS, Vil. 379. Woodrow, i. 
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mained. While his conviction was ftill uncertaifis 
Monk, with his accuftomed bafenefs, tranfmitted. to 
parliament fome confidential letters from Argyle, 
expreflive of a cordial attachment to the protector’s 
government *.. ‘They arrived after the evidence 
was finifhed, but were read. by Middleton in the 
mid{t of the debate. ‘The perfidious friendfhip. of 
Monk, and the violation of every judicial form, 
excited general indignation; but the unexpected 
appearance of Argyle’s correfpondence filenced 
his friends, who withdrew from an bi aaa Oppo- 
fition to his fate. Sentence of treafon was immedi- 
ately pronounced. He was condemned to’ be be- 
headed within two days, and his head affixed to the 
public prifon, to replace that of Montrole, for 
whofe remains a f{plendid funeral was ordained. 
He requefted in vain a refpite of tem days, till his 
fentence was communicated to the king, and com- 
plained in the fpirit of enthufiafm, ‘I have placed 
«¢ the crown upon his head, and this is my reward ! 
‘>but he ha fans me to a better crown than his 
‘© own; nor can you deprive me of that eternal 
se indemnity which you may require yourfelves.”’ 
The interval between his fentence and execution 
vas fpent with the clergy, in religious exercifes, 
and he pr epared for death with a PT not eX» 
pected from the natural ees of his character. 
On the morning of his execution, he wrote a letter 
to the king, to vindicate his own memory and im- 


plore protection for his fon. He dined with his 


{ 
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friends at noon, before afcending the {caffold, and 8 oo & 


was accompanied by feveral of the nobility to the 
place of execution. His appearance on the fcaffold _ 
was folemn but intrepid. He {poke in vindication 
of his own innocence, deplored the times that were 
likely to enfue, and exhorted the people to fuifer 
rather than offend again{t their con{cience, or aban- 
don the covenant. After an interval of devotion, 
he fubmitted his neck to the block, and his head 
was feparated by the defcent of the maiden ™*. 

The public hatred which he had incurred while 
alive, was converted into general commiferation at 
his death. His attainder was juftly imputed to the 
enmity, his precipitate death to the impatience and 
infatiate defire of Middleton to procure a gift of 
his titles and eftate; and as happens wherever a 
ftatefman fuffers, whether from national juftice or 
revenge, his execution ferved to exalt and relieve 
his character, from the obloquy which would have 
continued attached to it had he been permitted to 
furvive. His. letters to Monk are loft, and the 
records of his trial have been carefully deftroyed. 
But we difcover from Thurloe’s papers, that he 
was obnoxious to Cromwell and to Monk himfelf, 
as a fufpected royalift, and excluded during the 
ufurpation, from employment or truft*®. Under 
a jealous ufurpation, profeffions of the moft zealous 
attachment were requifite for the prefervation of 
a fufpected royalift; and we muft conclude. that 


*4 Woodrow, i. 51. 157. Kirkton, MS. 26. Burnet, i, 279. 


*$ Thurloe’s State Papers, vi. 341. vil. 584. 
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the letters employed for his defirn@tion wete nes 
ceflary to appeafe the fufpicions or refentment of 
Monk. His original fhare, as a chief inftrument 
in the civil wars, of which he was not convicted, 
is reprefented as fome apology for the fentence on 
which he was executed ; but the apology becomes 
the more dangerous as a pretext that is never 
wanting for judicial murder. Originally driven 
into rebellion, by an infidious plan to invade 
and deprive him of a large part of his eftate "°, he 
incurred the imputation of whatever violent mea- 
fures it was neceflary to tolerate, or impoflible to 
prevent. But his character, impartially examined, 
was that of a better patriot than a fubjeét, more at- 
tached tothe national religion than to the interefts 
of the crown. His ambition was regulated by 
habitwal prudence, penetration, experience, and 
confummate addrefs ; but his fagacity was not al- 
ways exempt from enthufiafm ; his prudence was 
apt to degenerate into craft, and the apprehenfions 
which his fubthe dexterity excited, occafioned his 
deftruction. His fervices in the recall of Charles 
to Scotland, deferved a better fate; but his ene. 
mies were difappointed by Lauderdale’s intercef- 
fion, and his fon was afterwards reftored to a part 
of his titles, and the poffleffion of his eftate. 

The next was Guthry, a clergyman accufed of 
framing or promoting the weftern remonftrance, 
and proteiting again{t the authority of the king, 
or the interpofition of the council, in ecclefiaftical 
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allairs. 
treafon, but the punifhment, from its undue feve- 
rity, had never been inflifted ; and the offence it- 
felf, if aggravated by the vi ‘ie ace of his publica- 
tions, was extenuated, and ought to have been 
obliterated, at the diftance of ten years, by his re- 
folute oppofition to the ufurper’s government. 
But his real crimes were a fentence of excommu- 
nication which he. had pronounced 
again{t the commiflioner, and the report of fome 
perfonal indignities which he had offered to the 
king. His defence firm, yet pronounced with 
fuch pathetic effect, pn many withdrew from a 
concern in his fentence or death. 
th an ies ure delerter, 
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Lape cok fortitude and contempt of life which en- 
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opportune death ; Gillefpie and other remonftrants 


were prelerved by a confeflion of their guilt. 
Warilton, who had efcaped to the pret olde was 
attainted, and Swinton, i had turned quaker, 
acknowledged his offences with 


fuch ingenuous 


contrition, that he was recommended to mercy, 
but deprived of his eftate *”. 

The parliament was at length adjourned, and 
the government again vefted in the privy council. 
At once a court of juftice and a council of ftate, 
im which policy muft ever predominate over the 


laws, the inflitution neceflarily became tyrannical ; 
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the judicial fun@tions were united with the execu- 
tive powers of the {tate, and a legiflative authority 
not unfrequently aflumed. | 

The commuiffioner was not lefs folicitous to gra- 
tify Clarendon’s zeal, on whofe friendfhip he de- 
pended, than to {trengthen his own intereft in par- 
liament, by the introduétion of prelates. On his 
return to court, he reprefented that the times 
were propitious, and the nation not averfe to the 
revival of their order; and that the attempt fhould 
be made during the prefent fervor which the reftor- 
ation had excited, before the prefbyterians obtained 
an indemnity to relieve their fears. His aflertions 
were implicitly confirmed by Sharp, but the king, 
who had obferved the former repugnance of the 
nation to ecclefiaftical pre-eminence, was ftill in- 
different or averfe to a change. His mind was 
fecretly imprefied with the artful, yet judicious fug- 
geftions of Lauderdale, that epifcopaey was recom- 
mended by none but thofe who folicited prefer- 
ment; that the introduction of prelates, in oppo- 
fition to public and inveterate prejudices, might 
alienate the nation, which it was his intereft to 
conciliate ; and that the prefervation of their order, 
inftead of contributing to the authority, would re- 
quire the conftant fupport and protection of govern- 
ment. But his Englifh and Irifh minifters, Cla- 
rendon and Ormond, affirmed that it would be 
very difficult to preferve the epifcopal church, 
efpecially in Ireland, from the fury of the diffenters, 
ynlefs the example of prefbytery were removed 
from their view. Amidft fuch difcordant fenti- 
= ments, 
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tients, the propriety of the attempt was feferred to 
the privy-council of Scotland, where the imprifon. 
ment of the earl of ‘Ewdoanias for his oppofition in 
parliament to the of Guthry, had re- 
preffed all’ freedom pi on er debate. Glen- 
cairn the chancellor, who propofed an humble and 
moderate epifcopacy, procured a report that the in- 
tended change would give general fatistaction ; 
and the revival of the hierarchy was no longer de- 
ferred. When Lauderdale was adrhionithed ey 
Charles, that the pretby terian religion was uafit for 
a gentleman, and improper to be continued, that 
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obfequious politician urged, with an infidious vio+ 
lence, the innovation which he could no longer 
prevent, and thus the intolerant bigotry of Claren- 
don, the ambition of fome, and the aflentation of 
others, betrayed the king into the moit pernicious 
meafures of the two preceding reigns **. 

The fuffragan bifhops were recommended by 
Sharp, on whom the metropolitan fee of St. An- 
drews was beftowed. But as Sydferf alone, of 
the former prelates, furvived at the reftoration, it 
was neceflary to refort again to the Englifh church, 
for that apoftolical fucceflion which a fingle bifhop 
is unable to confer. Had the reftoration been de- 
layed for a few years, the Englifh church might 
have expired herfelf with her aged prelates ; dud 
the nation, reduced to a dire ileal muift have 
acknowledged the prefbyterial pried to the 


priefthood as valid, or folicited a new con cration 
48 Woodrow, i. 96. Burnet, i. 187. 
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from the Romifh fane. But her danger did not 
infpire moderation. At the confecration of Spotil- 
wood, the fubordinate orders of priefthood had 
been conferred or fupplied by the epifcopal charac- 
ter; but Sharp and Leighton were required, be- 
fore they were confecratéd, to fubmit to epifcopal 
ordination, as deacons and priefts. The ordination 
of Fairfoul and Hamilton was ftriétly canonical, 
and the four bifhops were difmiffed, when duly 
confecrated, to propagate the apoftolical order im 
Scotland. They were received and conducted to 
the capital, by the chancellor and nobility in folemn 
proceflion. No mark of external refpect or pomp 
was omitted, to imprefs the people with veneration 
and efteem. When the parliament was refumed, 
they, were invited by a deputation from each eftate, 
and introduced in triumph to their ancient feats. 
But their revenues were inadequate to their rank : 
their characters were unequal to the ftations to 
which they were unexpectedly preferred. Leigh- 
ton, the moft learned and refpeCtable of their num- 
ber, united the moft devout and afcetic virtues, 
with an indulgent charity and extenfive toleration. 
But the reft were remifs in the difcharge of their 
funGions, and diftinguifhed rather by zeal than 
fanGtity; the violence of Sharp was no longer dil- 
cuifed ; and they were deftitute of moderation and 
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The fecond feffion of parliament commenced 
with the government of the church, the regula- 
tion of maiole external polity, according to the 
eftablifhed laws and the advice of bifhops, was 
transferred to the king. The authority of prefby- 
teries, provincial and general aflemblies, was an- 
nulled. The prelates, salar from every reftraint 
but the advice of minifters whofe prudence or loy- 
alty they might choofe to confult, were reftored to 
the plenitude of their former privileges, to the fu- 
preme and exclufive jurifdiction in ecclefiaftical 
affairs. ‘The covenants were repealed and abjured 
as unlawful oaths; and whatever might tend to 
excite a diflike to the prerogative, fupremacy, or 
epifcopal government, was punithed as_ fedition. 
The rights of patronage were revived. Theclergy 
admitted fince its abrogation, were deprived of all 
title to their liv eu and required, within four 
months, to procure a prefentation from their pa- 
trons, and collation from the bithops ; to.acknow- 
ledge their authority, and attend their vifitations 
and diocefan fynods. ‘The prelates introduced by 
James, had affu med nothing more than precedence, 


fhare in ordination, and a negative voice in the 


affemblies of ie church. The clergy continu wa 
to meet in pre{byteries, and as there was no reme- 
dy, Fad he sd to an ufurpation which might in- 


movate, without annulling the conttitution or 
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evaporate in idle proteftations, and, amidft all the 
viciflitudes of government, the unity of the church 
was at leaft preferved. But in thefe aéts, from the 
violent and precipitate ambition of Sharp, the foun- 
dations of epifcopal government were: inverted, 
and the whole power was transferred to the pre- 
lates. When the prefbyteries and other judicatures 
were firlt interrupted, and then held as diocefan 
affemblies, = : old and rigid prefbyterians refufed 
to fit or affift as the bithops officials, and prepared 
to fecede. ‘They proteited that it was hard indeed 
to fubmit to his authority, but impoffible, without 
violence to their confcience, to acknowledge the 
exorbitance of his epifeopal power. Men of the 
former epilcopal perfuafion, were diffatisfied at the 
exemption of the bifhops from ecclefiaftical con- 
trol; and an imperious fyftem of ecclefiaftical 
polity, to which the nation was averfe, and only to 
be reconciled by lenient meafures, was univerfally 
c 1 20 

When epilcopal government was thus eftablifhed, 
of 1 ‘aMeceonite and oblivion was no longer de- 
if an act more oppreffive than indulgent 

can deferve that name. An unconditional inden. 
ih was recommended by Lauderdale, as the fuf- 

erings of the nation, ever fince the engagement, 

“hd its fervices to promote the reftoration, were 
entitled to the fame indulgence and grace with 
England. Bohanens Middleton? S reprelentations 
prevailed at court,- that the royalifts were impove- 
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rifhed or ruined by their adherence to the crown, 
whole revenues were anticipated, or infufficient for 
sheir relief; and that no means remained to reim- 
burfe their loffes, unlefs their enemies were equi= 
tably amerced for rebellion. Some unavailing 
limitations were enjoined, that no fines fhould be 
‘impofed beyond their annual revenues, or for of- 
fences committed previous to the parliament at 
Stirling ; and an additional exception from the in- 
demnity was unwarily admitted, on Middleton’s 
aflurances that the parliament was defirous to in- 
capacitate a few obnoxious delinquents from pub- 
lic truft. The indemnity was no fooner introduced 
into parliament, than a committee was appointed 
to determine the number of offenders, and the 
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amount of their fines; but the members were Fines. 


{worn to fecrecy, not to a faithful difcharge of their 
truft; and it foon appeared that they were actuat- 
ed by the worlt paflions of avarice and revenge. 
Their ears were open to accufations alone. In the 
promifcuous choice of offenders, no proof was 
admitted of innocence ; no inquiry nor intimation 
was made of their guilt; no computation was even 
taken of their eftates ; but their names, as foon 
as accufed, were inferted in an arbitrary lift of 
fines. ‘The moft obnoxious offenders conrpounded 
in fecret. Of fuch as were innocent or ignorant 
of their offences, a lift of nine hundred were re- 
ported to parliament, whofe fines amounted to 
eighty-five thoufand pounds. Some were dead, 
er had refided abroad during the civil wars; 
others were infants ; but to every objection there 
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pofition for an indemnity which the innocent might 
rélinguifh, and, at their own peril, procure an ex- 
emption when purfued for their fines. Innocence, 
under a defpotical government, was a dangerous 
alternative that would be embraced by none; but 
the “fines which Middleton and his friends expedt- 
ed were intercepted by his fall, and as a fubject 
of future oppreffion referved for the crown”. 

Bypt the avarice of Middleton. was infatiable; 
and his revenge was neither reftraimed by prudence, 
fists nor fear. The e{tate and cree of Argyle 
were folicited by his ambition, and the deftruation 
of that unfortunate family was the obje& of his 
eager, unrelenting purfuit. Lord Lorn, in a con- 
fidential letter from court to his friend lord. Duf- 
fus, had complained, perhaps with an unguarded 
freedom, of the calumnies employed to injure. his 
credit with the king; but that he had difcovered 
and defeated his enemies, and gained the man (the 
earl of Clarendon) on whom their leader (Middle- 
ton’s ) eR REN was baat The letter was in- 
tercepted by Middleton ; and at the requeft of par- 
liament, Lorn was remanded to Scotland for trial. 
It was peculiar perhaps to the Scottifh jurifpru- 
dence, to prohibit the arts of court defamation 
as leafing-making, and to punifh the complaints of 
the fufferers as fedition.’ As the complaint of ca- 
lumnies, induitrioufly conveyed to the royal ear, 
was calculated to excite editees or to fow diffen- 
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fions between the king and the people, Lorn, on 
his arrival, was arraigned on thofe old and tyran- 
nical laws; and on his implicit fubmiffion to the 
mercy of the ‘fovereign, for defence was una- 
vailing, the fame parliament, which in the pre- 
ceding feflion had condemned his father, pro- 
nounced a fimilar fentence of death on the fon. 
His execution was referred to Middleton, his im- 
placable enemy ; but his life was preferved by the 
injunctions of Charles, that no fentence fhould be 
inflicted without permiffion from court. But an 
act of unexampled feverity was pafled, to prohibit 
all interceflion for the children of perfons attainted 
in parliament, and to render them incapable’ of 
being reftored by the king to their titles and eftate. 
No penalty was annexed to the act. It was an ap- 
proved maxim among the advocates for preroga- 
tive, that to {pecify the punifhment impofed an 
undue limitation on the crown, but that a prohi- 
bitory act without a penalty, mightextend to 
whatever arbitrary punifhment was inflicted, lefs 
than death **, 

Having perfuaded the king that the parliament 
was defirous to incapacitate a few obnoxious de- 
linquents from public truft, Middleton artfully in- 
fufed into parliament, that the king was fecretly 
difgufted at Lauderdale, and foli 
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for his removal An 


decent pretext 


** Burnet, 215. Woodrow, 1. 235-82, /Kirkton, MS. 
22.38. Brown’s Mifcellanea Aulica, 209.° See in Sir G. 
Mackenzie’s Works, i. 401, an inftance of this dotrine, 
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act was prepared for the incapacitation of twelve 
perfons by ballot, the refult of which was to be fcru- 
tinized by afecret committee, nor divulged to par- 
liament till approved by the king. The members 
were previoully inftrué &ed how to frame their lifts ; 3 
and the earls of Lauderdale and Crawford were 
difqualified, among others, from public truft. 
he mail was diligently infpected ; the {tages were 
fecured, to prevent the fecret from tranfpiring at 
court, but lord Lorn tran{mitted the intelligence 
by pivaté iss and requited Lauderdale for the 
prefervation of his life. Before the arrival of the 
commiffioners path parliament, the king and Cla- 
rendon were prepoffefled againft the report which 
was indignantly rejected ; i the advantage was 
improved and purfued by Lauderdale to his rival’s 


dilgre ace. If public employments were ever con- 
ferred, punifhments never were infli€ted by ballot. 
But by a deception alternately practifed on the 


: 
parliament and the king, an invifible judgment was 
pronounced by ballot, in which the malice of his 
enemies was fecurely gratified, and a punifhment 
not lefs fevere than iniquitous, was difpenfed with- 
out aecufation or proof, and Bisse! intimation 
even of the impending danger * Clarendon ac- 
knowledged that the fieahire was enaaea gees but 
endeav voured to preferve his friend from difgrace, 
and until the king’s anger fhould fubfide, advifed 
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him to proceed with diligence to enforce the laws 
fo recently enatted for the prefervation of the 
church. 

When the bifhops held their diocefan fynods, 
moft of the minifters fubmitted in the north. In 
the weftern counties their refolution not to obferve 
the acts, nor acknowledge, by any canonical obe- 
dience, the jurifdiction of the prelates, was confirm- 
ed by the patient iortitude of the numerous clergy, 
whom the act of uniformity had ejected in England. 
They concerted meafures to avoid offence to the 
{tate if tolerated, but if filenced, to fubmit at once 
to the injunctions of the council; and expected, 
from the defolate {tate to which the church would 
be reduced, that if they ftood and fuffered toge- 
ther, they would be foon replaced. But the fame 
example had inftigated the fierce difpofition of Mid- 
dleton, to retrieve his declining credit at court 
by adopting the moft exceptionable, and perhaps 
the only meafure in the adminiftration of Claren- 
don, which attaches to his memory an indelible 
{tain of duplicity and perfecution. In a progrefs 
through the weftern counties, an at of council was 
framed in a fit of abfolute intoxication at Glafgow. 
Whatfoever minifters had neglected or declined t 
procure prefentations from their patrons, and in. 
duction from the prelates, were ordained to remove 
from their parifhes, or to be difplaced if neceflary 
by military force. Three hundred and fifty cler- 
gymen were ejected trom their livings; above a 
third part of the church was difplanted, and the 
fears excited by their valedittory fermons, were 
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due to their fuflerings, when expelled from their 
homes in the winter ele ; deprived of their fti- 
pends for the preceding year; and with their nu- 
merous families. left deftitute of fupport. The 
commuflioner imagined that the greater number 
would folicit dale once or collation from their or- 
dinartes, while the refiftance of a few zealots 
would jultify the feverities which he was prepared 
to inflict. ‘Their unexpected fubmiflion difap- 
pomnted: but did not difarm his refentment. The 
moft diftinguifhed clergymen were felected for per- 
fecution, on the recent oath of allegiance to the 
kine. However willing to Bria oot: that. his 
i efty was fupreme civi/ governor in ecclefiatti- 
cal affairs, their explanation of the oath was. re- 
jected, and as no penalties were annexed to the 
ach, pee were either confined to remote Silinagts, 
ox ordained to banifh themfelves from the kin igdom 
for life, But the expulfion of the weltern clergy 
excited loud difcontent. Their auftere and exem- 
plary deportment was univerfally refpected. They 
were connected by confanguinity or marriage with 
e principal families, and from: their endearing 
bas eee and fervent devotion, were beloved by 
the people. ‘The moft ign 
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were equally detefted as the others were defpifed. 
The people rejecting the inftructions of the 
feceded in fearch of the fpiritual manna, that de- 
feended no longer around their tents. Each Sun- 
day they abandoned their church and their parifh 
in,a body, to attend the worthip of their former 
paftor ; and as his habitation was too {mall or re- 
mote for their reception, conventicles firft began 
to be held in the The feverities of thee 
privy council were proportionably augmented. ‘The 
ejected clergy were prohibited to a pproach within 
twenty miles of their former pari shes. Wi 

Edinburgh, or a cathedral church, or within three 
miles of a royal borough; and-when the means of 


curates, 
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earning their fubfiftence weré interdicted, the com- 
mon offices of humanity were proicribed, and the 
people were forbidden, under the fame penaitie it 
fedition, to contribute to their fupport **. 

From his riotous exceffes, the adm: 
Middleton had become juftly, contemptible, anc 
from his feverities odious; but the removal of an 
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imperious miniiter feldom Praessds from the fuf- 
ferings or complaints of the peoples ‘Vhe accula- 
tion ‘preferred i REN might ‘have 
had not Mi She on’s own indilcretion 
his difgrace. His fervices were m 

prelates, and on his return to court, the! found pow- 
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tw cured and tranfmitted by Lauderdale to the privy- 

7663. council, to prolong by proclamation the term pre- 

icribed for the difcharge of fines. His difgrace pro- 

duced general fatistaction, but the national joy was 

of fhort duration. His fuccefiors proved more impe- 

Lauderdale Tlous, and worfe than himfelf Rothes was ap- 

miners pointed commiffioner to parliament, and attended by 

Lauderdale, to whom he was vifibly fubordinate ; 

but Lauderdale himfelf was dependent on the pre- 

i lates, and compelled to yield to their moft furious 

W he demands**. Originally not lefs attached to the 

| pant covenant than at prefent to the court, he engaged 

i in its meafures with the zeal ofa profelyte; de- 

Ti termined that no compliance fhould be omitted to 

il promote his ambition or preferve his place. His 

perfonal appearance is perhaps fatirically defcribed 

as enormous and uncouth ; his hair was red and 

difhevelled ; his tongue too big for diftin® articu- 

lation ; his addrefs ungracious, and his manners 

coarfe, boifterous, and unfuitable to the faftidious 

refinement of a court. During a long imprifon- 

ment, his mind had been carefully improved by 

ftudy, and impreffed with a fenfe of religion which 

was foon effaced on his return to the world. His 

Ht learning was extenfive and accurate; in public af. 

wi fairs his experience was confiderable, and his elo- 

7 cution copious, though unpolifhed and indiftinét. 

But his temper was dark and vindictive, incapable 
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of friendthip, mean and abject to his fuperiors, 
haughty and tyrannical to his inferiors; and his 
judgment, feldom corre& or juft, was obftinate in 
error, and irreclaimable by advice. His paffions 
were furious and ungovernable, unlefs when his 
intereft or ambition interpofed; his violence was 
ever prepared to fuggeft or to execute the mott 
defperate counfels ; and his ready compliance pre- 
ferved his credit with the king, till his faculties 
were vifibly impaired with age. 
When the parliament reaflembled, Middleton’s 
friends were removed from the articles, and the 
former mode of eledtion revived. - The prelates {e- 
lected eight peers, who appointed eight prelates in 
return ; the fixteen aflumed an equal number of 
barons and burgefles, to whom the officers of {tate 
were fuperadded ; and from the fervility of the 
prelates, the nomination of the articles, and the in- 
dependence of parliament were refigned’ to the 
crown. An act was pafled at their inftigation, 
againit difobedience to ecclefiaftical authority, and 


feparation from church. The clerev, ejected 


Od J 


t they prefumed to preach. On their feparation 
or abfence from their parifh church, landholders 
forfeited a fourth part of their rents, tenants and 
citizens a fourth part of their fubftance, the free- 
dom of their corporations and the privilege of 
trade ; and were jubjected to whatever corporal pu- 
ch 


nifhment the privy council might choofe to inflict **, 


26 Parl. 1663. ch. 1.2. The a€t againit feparation preceded, 


} 22 1a rea | ce 
and appears to have fuggefted the a againft conventicles 
in England, pafled 1664. 
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to abjure the covenant and renounce the right of 
refiflance, was confirmed by the fame fevere 
penalty of incapacitation, and the lofs of the privis 
lege to trade; but the experience of every age 
may demonitrate, that the moft folemn difavowal 
will never prevent the refumption of thofe rights 
which are deemed inalienable*’. An army of 
twenty-two thoufand horfe and foot was offered, 
not for internal defence, but to march wherever 
the fovereign might require. To enhance the 
value of his fervices, Lauderdale propofed, by 
this {plendid offer, to reprefent the real utility and 
importance of Scotland, if an arbitrary govern- 
nent were introduced into England. 

Johniton of Warifton, who had efcaped to the 
continent, and refided two years unmolelfted at 
Hamburgh, was difcovered at Rouen on his re- 
moval to France, and delivered up to the refent- 
ment of the Enelifh court. When produced to res 
ceive fentence of death in the prefent parliament, 
his faculties were fo much decayed, and his body 
fo debilitated by age and ficknefs, or the treache- 
rous prefcription of the king’s phytician *, that his 

incoherent 


nyt oe “ , 
27 "The declaration of Colville, a prefbyterian* clergyman, 


deferves to be recorded; that he wifhed the people to believe 


refiftance unlawful, for the fake of public tranquillity, but that 
kings and their minitters fhould believe it lawful, and govern 
r= 
L 


U 
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hike men who might expect to be refifted. Burnet,’ 1. 228. 


8 Strange as this circumitance may appear, it is aflerted by 
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Kirkton, who attended him in prifon, and intimated in his 
' 7 co ba on | es Peer Epa Aas a 7 i333 ts 
{peech on the fcaitold, that he was poifoned at Hamburgh, and 
x ° y ea oe (my Ho =e) ’ rc 9 
drained of fixty ounces of blood by Bates, author of the Eien- 
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coherent, defence afforded a fubject of cruel- de- 
tifion to his enemies, and a melancholy fpectacle 
of compaflion to his friends. His fentence in fuch 
a fituation, was.a reproach to government. Lav- 
derdale durft not, however, befriend a man revered 
by the prefbyterians, and againft whom the king 
was perfonally exafperated. His faculties feemed 


to revive on the fcaffold, where he fpoke and fuffer- 


ed with devout enthufiafm. Among the prefb 
rians, his lengthened devotions, and zeal for the 
covenant, had procured a reputation of fuperior 
dandtity, which, as it was confirmed by martyrdom, 
is {till preferved. But 
mon underftanding or 


he was a man of no com- 
genius; of an active, vio. 

{pirit, incapable of repofe ; 
of an extenfive and tenacious memory ; 


‘G 
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lent, and difinterefted 
indefati¢a- 
ble application ; a quick and vivid invention, ever 
fertile in expedients, a vehement, prompt, and 1 
preflive elocution; and at a time when the no- 
bility themfelves were ftatelmen, his political talents 
railed him from an oblfcure advocate, to a] 
vith the prime nobility in affairs of flate *°. 

The diflolution of a fervile, vindicative parliament 
was acceptable to the people. But the execution 
of its laws remained, in which the cruelties inflicted 


chus Motuum, and phyfician f{ucceffively to Cromwell and 
Charles. Nor is it difcountenanced by Bates’s character, who per- 
mitted his fends to boaft, after the reftoration, that he had ac- 
eclerated Cromwell’s death by his prefcriptions. Biographia Brit 

9 «Digenet 1.137: Warifton kept a minute 
hfe, which, if {till extant, would explain the mot 
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by government are hardly confiftent with the cha- 
racter of a civilized f{tate. A court of ecclefiaftical 
commiffion was procured by Sharp, confifting of 
nine prelates and thirty-five commiffioners; but a 
bifhop, with four afiiftants, compofed a quorum, to 
which the civil and military officers were all fubor- 
dinate. Neither time nor place was prefcribed for 
their meetings ; and an abulatory court was efta- 
blifhed on the principles of the inquifition ;-an_ ec- 
clefiaftical court, bound by no forms of law, was 
inf{tituted to exercile a civil jurifdi€tion for the pre- 
fervation of the church. Its fummary proceedings 
were conducted without accufation, evidence, or 
defence. The perfons cited were convitted on 
captious interrogatories, and if legal defences, or 
fatisfactory anfwers, were returned to the queftions, 
they were punifhed on their refufal to receive the 
oath of allegiance, which was invariably tendered, 
or to acknowledge the fpiritual fupremacy of the 
king. The violence of Sharp was abetted by 
Rothes, who overruled the moderation of the tem- 
poral judges; and the commiffion proceeding 
from imprifonment and ruinous penalties, to cor- 
poral punifhments, appeared to emulate or exceed 
the feverity of the privy council. Every petty or 
pretended riot was magnified into a confpiracy 
again{ft the church or ftate. The gaols were 
crowded with prifoners ; numbers ruined by penal- 
ties, fought a refuge among their countrymen in 
Ulfter, till at length the people, preferring the 
danger of outlawry, refufed, when fummoned, to 
attend the commiflion; the lay commiffioners re- 


fufed 
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Fufed to witnelS its illegal violence, and the com- 
miflion funk into fuch general contempt, that in 
two years it was fuffered to expire °°. 

But a feverer, and more extenfive perfecution 
was already introduced. The weftern counties, 
which continued refractory, were abandoned by go- 
vernment to military oppreflion wherever the peo-= 
ple had deferted the church. The clergy were the 
fole accufers, the foldiers, at once the judges and 
inftruments of juftice, were commanded by Turner 
an Englifhman, naturally ferocious and almoft al. 
ways drunk. Lifts of recufants were prefented by 
the clergy, and the people fined by Turner with- 
out examination 


» were eaten up by the military 
quartered upon them til 

; the infolenee and 
intolerable. Neither 
the old and infirm, nor widowed or orphan indi- 
gence, were exempted from fines, 
diers were permitted to exact at difcretion, on their 
abfence from church; and as the landlords were 
rendered refponfible for their tenants and fervants, 
fo the tenants were dragooned and ruined by quar- 
terings if their landlords withdrew. Their fub- 
{tancé was confumed or fold to difcharge the penal- 
ties; their families were reduced to indigence and 
difperfed; and for three years this defolating perfe- 
cution was fuccefiively refumed. Additional forces, 
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no ox to prevent the danger of an infurre¢tion fo induftni- 


oufly excited, were raifed as an additional fource of 
perfecution. The fines impofed by the late parlia- 
ment, which had been frequently fufpended, but 
never entirely remitted by Charles, were appropriat- 
ed to their fupport, and levied as ufual, by free 
quarters and military execution. No defence nor 
exemption was admitted **. The complaints of the 
people were difregarded by government, and chaf- 
tifed by the foldiers. The indigent were dragged 
to prifon, and the public gaols, which the high 
commiflion had filled and crowded, were emptied 
by the tranfportation of the prifoners to Barba- 
does. The commons implored in vain the pro- 
tection of their fuperiors, who durft not interpofe ; 
and under the influence of Sharp and the prelates, 
which Lauderdale’s friends were unable to refilt, 
the sovernment feemed to be a€tuated by a blind 


2 
refentment at its own fubjeéts. Such was the in- 
folence or apprehenfions of the prelates, that twen- 
ty of the chief gentlemen in the weftern counties 
were imprifoned at their inftigation for feveral 
years, to prevent the danger of an infurrection 
during the Dutch wars *. 

The prefbyterians had endeavoured hitherto 
to difarm the refentment of government by fub- 
miffion, but their fubmiffion had furnifhed an ad- 


31 The king is reprefented by Hume, as endeavouring to 
mitigate or per{uade his minifters to remit one half of the fines: 
But the fa is that they were levied intire, for his own ufe. 
Woodrow, i. 203 —-6—25—37. 

32 Woodrow, 184—6—99—224-—-37. App. 86. Burnet, t 
208. Naphtali. Hind let loofe, 184. 
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ditional pretext to prolone their miferies, and to 
juftify thofe coercive meafures to which fuch 
prompt, and unexpected obedience was given. 


whith aa in his third expedition, whic! 
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h 
upwards of feven monn had f{pread de 
and defpair through the Welt. Many families 
were eae and sey i Niabene both of 
the gentry and peafants, were driven from their 
habitations, to oe & for Pe tenia 11 morafles 
and mountains **. The Seaver perceived 
that their ruin was determined, and their fufferings 


aX 


vad already rifen to fuch an unhappy extreme, 
that no confideration could prevent their refiftance, 
but the improbability of fuccefs. It is faid that 
their clergy were encouraged to refift, | ie the cons 
fufion id difmay which the recent fire of London 
was expected to create. Their own account is 
more fimple and correct. An indigent old man, 
unable to difcharge the fines of the naib , was 
bound and pedo on the ground, to be convey- 
ed to prifon ; but the a sited with fudden 
indignation at this cruel treatment, difarmed the 
foldiers to procure his releafe. -Defpair and the 


apprehenfions of an indifcriminate punifhment, 
increafed their numbers; and after fecuring the 


foldiers in ie neighbourhood, they furprifed Sir 


James ‘Turner, who remainedat Dumfries with a 

flender guard.. He had no mercy to expect from 

their rage 5 on examining his inftru ctions, however, 
ee 


his feverities appeared comparatively fo mild, that 


33 Burnet, 1. 341. Woodrow, i. 241—83. 
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his life was preferved. Their numbers were ftill 
inconfiderable, but by the influence of fome ejected 
clergy, they were augmented to two thoufand on 
iter arrival at Later’, There they renewed the 
covenant, after afolemn faft, and in a public decla- 
ration profefled that their allegiance to the king 
was undiminifhed ; protefted that their recourfe to 
defenfive arms was to remove the oppreflions under 
which they fuffered, and demanded that their be- 
loved prefbytery fhould be re-eftablifhed, and their 
mini{ters reftored. Their commanders were Wallace 
and Learmont, two obfcure officers, for the prin- 
cipal gentlemen were ftill imprifoned ; but the {pirit 
of the country was fubdued by oppreflion ; and in 
a faticuing march towards the capital, inftead of 
acquiring ftrength, they were deferted by half 
their numbers in a fingle night *. 

Rothes, a few days previous to the infurrection, 
had departed for court, and the government remain- 
ed in the hands of Sharp, whofe confternation was 
extreme, Dalziel, the general, collecting his forces 
at Glafgow, purfued the whigs, as the infurgents 
were denominated, who approached within a few 
miles of the capital. But the gates were fecured 
and protected by cannon ; the neighbouring gen- 
tlemen were fummoned to its defence; the lawyers 
and principal inhabitants were embodied ; and as 
all egrefs from the city was prohibited, the whigs 
were difappointed of the expected aid of their 


34 Burnet, 241—57. -Law’s Memoirs, MS. Advocates’? 
Library. Kirkton’s MS. 
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friends. ‘They liftened to an infidious cefflation of 
arms, till almoft furprifed ; but the proclamation 
requiring them to difperfe, contained no offer of 
indemnity or pardon. Their numbers were re- 
duced to eight hundred, difpirited and exhaufted 
by want, difappointment, and fatigue. On attempt- 
ing to return by the Pentland hills, they were over- 
taken by Dalziel, whom they repulfed at firft in 
different attacks; but at funfet their ranks were 
loft, or broken by the cavalry, and they were over- 
powered and difperfed. Not above fifty were 
Killed, nor more than an hundred and thirty taken 
inthe purfuit. he reft were preferved by the 
darknefs of the night, the fatigue of the king’s 
troops, and the compaffion of the gentlemen who 
compofed the cavalry, for their unhappy country- 
men, whom oppreffion had rendered mad and def. 
perate, but whofe behaviour during the infurrec- 
tion was inoffenfive and mild. The inhabitants in 
the vicinity were lefs merciful, and many of the fu- 
gitives were intercepted and flain %°, 

No fooner were the two archbifhops releafed 
from their terror, than the common obfervation 
was fully verified, that cowardice and cruelty are 
feldom disjoined. Whether the public faith is to 
be oblerved with rebels, whether they fhould be 
tried and punifhed for treafon, after furrendering on 
affurance of quarter, a queftion which the vi@o- 
rious party muft ever determine, was agitated in 
vain. The moft moderate of the epifcopal clergy 

*° Karkton’s MS. Woodrow, i. 253. Burnet, i. 345. 
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urged in vain, that an opportunity had occurred 
to conciliate the people, by their humane inter- 
ffion for the ines of the prifoners, and their in- 


asa to Has the country from military 
oppreflion. But the prelates, who confidered re- 


profitable and ufeful to their order 
than clemency, indulged or inftigated the moft fan- 
guinary revenge. Burnet, archbifhop of Glafgow, 
propofed that fuch as refufed to abjure the cove- 
nant, fhould be indifcriminately ena Sharp, 
who hea d in sale incited the lerey to in- 


form againit their parifhioners, nor were they un- 


y1.° 


sill or flow to perform that augias oful tafk. 


Above twenty of the unfortunate prifoners were 


; 4 1. © 7 
executed at Edinburgh; ten on the fame gibbet, 
> qe ere ared \t awe) eS 
whole heads were placed on the city gates, and 
3 , Cc 1 i £ 5 
a right arms fent for the fame purpoie to La- 


nerk, wh ere the cc § fab ferstaedl Thirty- 
five were executed in the country, at their own 
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doors; and to difcover the origin of a cafual infur- 
ly tortured before their 


Their lives were conditionally promifed, 


rection, fome were inhuman 
ay 1 a 
if they would renounce the covenant, but they 
died with fuch exultation, that it was difficult at laft 
they beftowed fuch folemn 
e covenant, that eile declarations 
Execu- 
tlons ei 1e a ah that an cae arrived 
from court to prevent the judicial effufion of blood. 
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It was withheld from council by the two arch- 


bifhops, till the execution of Maccail, a young Co jnw 


preacher, whom they had excruciated to extort a 
confeflion of his aflociates, or of the confpiracies 
from which the infurrection was fuppofed to ori- 
ginate. The common inftruments of torture were 
boots of iron, within which the leg was compreffed 
with wedges. But Maccail endured the torture till 
his leg was crufhed and broken; aud expired in 
ec{tafy on the fcaffold, exclaiming with a fublime 
enthufiafm, ‘‘ Farewel, thou fun and moon! the 
*¢ world and all its delights, farewel! Welcome, God 
‘¢ my father! welcome, Chrift my redeemer ! wel- 
*° come, glory and eternal life! welcome, death !’’ 
At thefe rapturous exclamations, uttered in a voice 
and manner peculiarly impreflive, every eye was 
fuffufed with tears *. As if public vengeance wefe 
not yet fatiat ed, military execution was introduced 
into the Weft. ‘The feverities which Turner inflicted 
on the people, were furpafled by Dalziel and Drum- 
mond; officers of a brutal character, inured to 
cruelty in the Rutlian fervice. Some were put to 
the fword, or executed on the highway without a 
trial; others were tortured with lighted matches 
faftened to their fingers, to extort confeflion; and 
among the atrocities imputed to Dalziel, a fon was 
executed becaufe he refufed to difcover his father ; 
a woman acceflory to her hufband’s efcape, was 


red todeath **. he foldiers were indulged 
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in every fpecies of military excefs. Rapes, tob- 
beries, and murder were committed with impunity, 
and the prifoners arrefted on fufpicion were ftript 
and thruft into crowded, contraéted, and unwhole- 
fome gaols. Inftead of penalties, a fufficient num- 
ber of foldiers were quartered on recufants, to ruin 
or cat them up in a fingle night. The clergy, in- 


“itead of interceding for the people, abetted the 


crimes of the military with whom they affociated, 
aided or directed their violence, connived at their 
excefies, and amidit calamities productive of a 
tranfient conformity, rejoiced at the golden age 
which the church enjoyed. ‘The weftern counties 
were fubjected for feven months to every fpecies of 
military outrage, till the appearance of a Dutch 
fleet in the Forth recalled the troops to the pro- 
tection of the coaft **. 

Nor were the judges permitted to efeape the in- 
famy of the times. It was an eftablifhed maxim, 
adopted from the Roman law, and even in quef- 
tions of treafon confirmed by flatute, that none 
could be condemned in abfence, or deprived by 
outlawry ofa legal trial on their appearance in 
court **. A falutary maxim, neceffary to prevent 
the indifcrimate profcription of adverfe parties, 
was fo firmly eftablifhed, that when trial after death 
was introduced by ftatute, the bones of the de- 
ceafed, to preferve the forms, if not the fpirit of juf- 
tice, were prefented at the bar; and when decrees 


59 Kirkton’s MS. Woodrow, i, 264, Naphtali. Hind 
let loofe, 186. 
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again{t the abfent, no fentence was paffed till they 
were produced and heard in their own defence **. 
But the gentlemen, whofe eftates the government 
was defirous to confifcate, remained concealed or 
were preferved by flight ; and the authority of the 
court of feflion was required for their conviction. 
‘The officers of ftate, having privately tampered with 
the judges, prefented a feries of queftions to the 
court. Where the treafon is notorious, if trial be 
competent after death, why not in abfence ? if for- 
feitures in abfence can be pronounced by the legif- 
lature, why not by the court of julticiary, to 
whom, whatever is juft in parliament, muft be 
equally competent? An obfequious court, in op- 
pofition to the eftablifhed laws of the realm, did 
not hefitate, on fuch fallacious dedutions, to de- 
liver a folemn opinion, that the jufticiary court 
might proceed, in abfence, to the trial and 
condemnation of fuch contumacious traitors as re- 
fuled to appear **. Of fifty-five gentlemen ar- 
raigned in abfence, above twenty were tried and 
condemned to be executed whenever apprehended, 
Their eftates were conferred on Dalziel and Drum- 
mond, or retained by the officers of ftate to en- 
rich themfelves. Confcious that the opinion of 
the civil, and the proceedings of the criminal tri. 


4" Montrofe and Warilton, though forfested in abfence, 
were both heard before fentence was pronounced. 
4% Mackenzie, il. 74. Woodrow, 1. 286. Arnot’s Criminal 
Trials, 80. Even Mackenzie feems to reprobate the opiniens 
and trials as illegal. p. 75. 
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bunals were illegal, they ace to the next parlia- 
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ment to confirm the fentence, and enlarge the pow- 
ers of the jufticiary court. They folicited no in- 
demnity nor eaweesa ror an illegal punifhment, 
recently introduced. The ‘aimee who refufed 


to abjure the covenant, or to fubfcribe tie declara- 
tion and oath of fupremacy, were condemned to 


/ 
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tran{portation by the king’s inftrutions, and adjudg- 
ed to fervitude in the Englifh plantations. No penal- 
ty was annexed to the ftatute. According to the 
new maxims of arbitrary government, that to {pe- 


cify the penalty were to limit, not to enlarge the 

prerogative, tranfportation was thus mtroduced by 

the privy council as an adequate punifhment on the 
refufal of the oat we 

ane I have deferibed, or fhall 

Sebati to relate, may excite furprife 


Hn - e+ WIT OYR MONS ex i e at nr 
at the government had not yet ace 

iron pat experience, 
hat perfecution confirms, inftead 


a 
of extirpating, the religious 6 a or! preju udices 
O C 


of the human mind. The inefficacy of ' perlecu- 
tion is the difcovery of {cience, but the benefits 
of toleration are the flow refult of the commercial 


difputes. Every church is seas ae with the zeal 
of procuring profelytes, and unlefs difarmed by the 
lukewarm faith of the government and the people, 
an eftablifhed church is ever defirous to impofe its 
tenets by force on refractory fects. A government 
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monopolized by an exclufive party, is equally 
difpofed to perfecute the adverfe faGion. The na- 
tural operat lon of power is to vitiate the heart; 

and it is the tendency even of the beft and mot 
et governments, to relapfe into perfecution, 
agamift which there is no effectual fecurity but 
Sota aflemblies equally acceffible to every vie 
and uninfluenced by the government, which they 
are intended to control. But the royalifts were 
a furious and vindi€tive party, hoftile to the liber- 
ties and religion of the nation. On obtai Ining 
the erchitres pofleflion of a hk oats dif penfed, 
in a fingle breath, with the moft valuable privileges 
which the nation had recovered; the sree and 
triennial fuccefiion of parliaments, the choice of the 
articles, the freedom of debate, the independence 
of the judges; and confpired to en Bi: ge, and exalt 
the prerogative till the governme t becanie radi- 
cally and conftitutionally desoaal The prelates 
by whom the adminiftration was atuated, were 
moftly apoftates from the prefbyterian church 


} 
indifferent to religion ; ‘ambitious and intent on the 


eXa 


a 


acquifition of power, which they “deemed i eNecurs 
and precarious, unlefs feverities were daily multi- 
Bae: for their prefervation. The prefbyterians 
incapacitated, and excluded from truft by decla- 
rations and oaths, had no means to abate the 
rigors, and fcarcely enjoyed the proteGtion, of go- 
vernment. ‘The humanity of their fo vereign, who 
appeared infenfible to their fufferings and com- 
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His choice had invariably been fixed on the 
worlt miniflers, as the moft devoted to his power 3 
and the prefbyterians had reafon to lament that 
their former recall, and their credulous reliance on 
the word of the king, had reduced the nation under 
a foreign yoke that terminated in their prefent op- 
preflion and fervitude. 

The mifmanagement of the Dutch war was pro- 
ductive, however, of an unexpected change in the 
adminiftration of Scotland. The violence of the 
two archbifhops had been artfully fomented or in- 
dulged by Lauderdale, till it reached a crifis de- 
{tructive to themfelves. ‘Their influence had efta- 
blifhed a party in the council fuperior to his 
friends, and in order to perpetuate their authority, 
and enrich the commanders of whom their adhe- 
rents confifted, they propofed to continue the 
army, and to preferve a military government in 
the weftern fhires. Their power appeared to 
be ripe for diflolution. Towards the conclufion 
of an unfortunate and difgraceful war, the king was 
compelled to mitigate everywhere the rigors of 
government, and difpofed to facrifice even his moft 
faithful fervants to the public refentment. The 
opportunity was feized by the earls of Tweedale 
and Kincardine, to reprefent the wretched ftate to 
which the country was reduced. ‘The chief fup- 
port of the prelates was loft by the fall of Claren- 
don, whofe exile deferves to be recorded, like the 
fetters of Columbus, as a fignal memorial of the in- 
gratitude of courts. The fir ft fy tp stom of their de- 
cline and difgrace, was an order for Sharp to retire 
to 
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to his diocefe from public affairs. Sir Robert Mur. 
ray, whom the royal fociety fhould revere as 
its father, was appointed juitice clerk, and the 
people were pleafed and gratified, when a judicial 
office fo important and dangerous, was conferred on 
the moft upright, and accomplifhed character which 
the nation produced. The appearance of a Dutch 
fleet in the Forth, while the commiflioner was ab- 
fent in the North, and the army ufele 


j {sly employed 
in the Weft, afforded a decent pretext for the re- 


moval of Rothes. After exciting a falfe alarm, 
the fleet departed to rejoin, and affift De Ruyter in 
burning the fhipping in the river Thames. The 
abience of Rothes and the army, at 


i) at 


a time when 
the coafts were infulted and the country endan- 
gered, was aggravated by Lauderdale to accelerate 
his removal ; and he was deprived of his numerous 
offices, the treafury, the command of the army, 
and the prefidency of the council ; but retained the 
office of chancellor which was confirmed f, 
A milder adminiftration fucceeded. The nation 
again refpired under Tweedale, Kincardine, and 
Sir Robert Murray, and enjoyed for a time, if not 
the bleflings of liberty, the benefits at leaft of a hu- 
mane and impartial government **, 


or life. 


When the army was withdrawn from the Weil, 
and difbanded on a peace, fome fecurity 


was re- 


quired on the removal of military force. The 
prelates who demanded that the declaration 
fhould {till be exaéted, expected a fruitful 
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or found ; 


terian¢ to abjure the covenant. ‘The miniftry re- 
commended a milder expedient, that fufpected 
perfons fhould enter into bonds, inflead of religious 
efts, for the prefervation of public peace. The in- 
terpofition of a private contract to fecuire the pub- 
lic ee appears to See: from the dig- 
nity of governn but the bonds of peace were 
requifite to appeate the seatball apprehenfions of the 


court; and as ae were accompanied by an ample 


ty 
tI 
{rb 


indemnity, were eeireur preferred to rel ago 
tefts, except by a few who f{crupled to profels obe- 
dience to iniquitous laws **. 

The apoftaly of Sharp had excited fuch deep re- 
fentment, his rigors had infpired fuch implacable 
revenge, that it is not furprifing if, among a per- 
fecuted feét, and a fanatical party, fome ee 
to Sadivecale ¢ a deed of wate h few difapproved. 
While fitting in his coach by day, in the public 
{treets, a pittol was difcharged at his perfon, 
through Honyman, tlt bifhop "of Ork kney’s cloak, 
while i eitig the carriage, but the bifhop’s arm 
intercepted the balls. Such was the hatred of the 
archbifhop, that the aflaflin was permitted to crofs 
the {treet and efcape through a lane. On difen- 
gaging himl felf from his difeuife, he returned to 
the crowd, where he was leaft apt to be fufpected 
and, notwithftanding the moft vigilant 
remained undifcovered, till recognized fix 
The outery againft 


fearch, 
years after by Sharp. himielt. 


Burnet, i. 376. 
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the covenanters was renewed, and Honyman, whofe 
arm was {fhattered by the bullets, languifhed a 
few years and died of the wound. For a time; 
the primate affe€ted a tranfient lenity, but as fuch 
an atrocious deed muft exafperate the mind, no 
real moderation was infpired by his efcape **. 
The humane defign to relieve the -prefbyterians, 
was retarded, not difcouraged by the attempt on 
Sharp. The feandalous lives, and the ignorance of the 
weftern clergy were notorious, and the people were 
agitated and inflamed by a hot, itinerant face of 
youthful preachers, whofe fiery polemics required 
a prefent remedy, more efficacious than perfecution 
could afford. An accommodation with the prefby-= 
terians was attempted by Leighton, while the fitue 
ation of the church might admit of an eafy coms 
prehenfion of fects, The prelates, intent on the 
acquifition of power, had introduced no material 
innovation in its worfhip or rites. Its worfhip was 
{till extemporary, or exchanged in fome congregas 
tions for a portion of the liturgy ; the facramental 
rites were adminiftered without kneeling, or the 
fign of the crofs; and as the furplice, the altar, 
and the offenfive ceremonies of the preceding 
reign were not generally revived, an uniform mode 
of worfhip was not difficult to be reftored*”.. The 
chief obftacle, and almoft the only fource of des 
fection, was the government of the church, which; 
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according to Leighton’ s {cheme of comprehenfion, 


he was to Ke reftored to its former fituation in the 


reign of James. The bifhops were to relinquilh 
their negative, nor to ordain without the concur- 
rence of the prefbytery, and their authority was to 
be reduced to little more than a right to prefide in 
ecclefiaftical courts. ‘The prefbyterian clergy were 
to be replaced and relieved from canonical oaths, 


and permitted, on their ordination or return to 


their prefbyte ries, to exonerate their confcience 
by a protefte tion againft the precedence of the 


bi ith ops, to which they fubmitted only for the fake 
of peace. Leighton, whote propofals were mo- 
derate, yet artful to an extreme , expected that the 

roteftations would be foon aya otten, and repre- 


orefented to his own order, that their authority 

would eafily be recovered, without the danger of a 
{chifm, when the prefent generation had funk into 

rave. But the prelates were not more unwill- 

k the cates, than the prefbyterians to 
{tablifhed church. ‘They were 

uences which 

Leichton anticipated, that if the people were once 

he name of Bi sig prefbytery 

uld expire with the prefent generation, and they 
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by fruitlefs conferences, in which their {crupulous Book 
obftinacy was sunanialy blamed; but when ees oa 

church was deprived fo lately of a legal eftablith- 
ment, it is not furprifing that in the true fpirit of 
feGlaries, they declined a comprehenfion which 
mutt have loon extinguifhed their religion and their 


name * 


At the fame time a part tial indulgence was pro- Indiileotiée, 
poled by Tweed: hs amore eflicacious remedy, if 


extenfively adopted, or even fteadily purfued. A 
part of the ej “hed blebs ere permitted to officia 

in vacant churches, and a {mall falary was promife: 
to others who remained unprovided, The wages 
of filence were rejected, or rather never paid : but 
the indulgence was at firft fo acceptable, that at dif 
ferent times above forty minifters were reftored to 
their churches: their labours to reclaim from 
conventicles, were at firft fo fuccefsful, that the peo- 
ple endeavoured, in other panithes, to purchafe 
the refignation of the epi {copal incumbents. But 
the exiled and ejected clergy, i inveighed at an in- 
dulgence from which they were excluded them. 

jelves. In a few years, their publications and 
fermons againft an Eraftian dependence on the civil 
magiftrate, eftranged and feparated the people from 
the indu eae When the latter ceafed to Bhs 
to the times, the falt of their doétrine loft its relif 
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junctions of the civil power. The king’s curates, as 
they were contumelioufly denominated, were com- 
pared to dumb dogs, unable or afraid to bark. The 
controverfy continued burning for many years. The 
people returned to their conventicles with an in- 
creafe of appetite, the temporifing clergy, to thofe po- 
pular doctrines which they were prohibited to 
preach. But the feverity of government was foon 
awakened by the rapid growth and increafe of 
conventicles, for which the indulgence was fup- 
pofed to leave no pretext **. 

While the prefent humane adminiftration fub- 
fitted, the moft affiduous application was given to 
public affairs. Intemperance and other vices of 
the age were difcountenanced ;° jullice was impar- 
tially adminiftered ; the excefles of Turner and his 


officers were ftrictly inveftigated; claims on go- 


vernment were regularly difcharged, and an an- 
nual furplus of the revenue was appropriated to 
purchafe magazines of arms, and promote ufeful 
fchemes manufacture and trade. ‘Tweedale 
and Murray were united by a fincere friendthip, 
but unhappily for the country, the duration of 
their authority depended on Lauderdale’s fupport, 
whofe character, fo various at different periods, ‘had 
undergone a fudden and furprifing change. On 
his return to the world, the ftudious devotion of 
his early years was dilcarded for the profligate 
manners of the times. But his influence hitherto 
had been exerted patriotically, for the benefit of his 


of 
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country, till he renewed an amorous connection 
with the countefs of Dyfart, whom he married af- 
terwards on the death of his wife.. A woman of 
beauty, wit, and {pirit, full of intrigue, whofe 
blandidhments Cromwell was unable to. refift, 
whofe literary accomplifhments were beyond her 
fex, acquired an abfolute dominion over his mind. 
She was vain and prodigal in her expences ; venal 
rapacious, or rather ravenous for money ; violent 
in her friendfhips, but more implacable fill in her 
refentments; of a reftlefs ambition; ardent, infa- 
tiable, and deterred by no principle nor compunc- 
tion from the attainment of her ends. Her vices 
and paflions, to which Lauderdale became fubfer- 
vient, difhonoured his charatter and degraded his 
capacity in the public eftimation. She infpired 
his mind with her own refentments, incited him to 
quarrel fucceflively with his beft friends ; and hav- 
ing perfuaded him that Murray, whom her father 
had formerly deftined for her hufband, affumed 
the fole merit of adminiltration, the jealous Lau- 
derdale, whofe pride was alarmed at her fuggef- 
tions, determined to fuperintend the government 
of Scotland himfelf *°. 

A feeble attempt of Tweedale’s to accomplifh 
an union of the two kingdoms, was encouraged by 
Lauderdale, that he might hold a parliament in 
perfon as high commiflioner. ‘The king was em- 
powered to appoint cagmiffioners for a treaty of 
ynion. Inftructed, however, by the infignifican 
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fhare which their country acquired in the governs 
ment during the ufurpation, they refufed, on a fub- 
fequent treaty, to accede to an union, unlefs the 
sreferved entire, and in{tead of 
prop prefentation, the two parliaments 
were incorporated into one“. But an‘ wnion ‘was 
utterly inconfiftent ‘with Lauderdale’s defigns. 

difplay of his influence and 
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the,church.. The next act was to confirm the 
me militia, which, from the offer of an army 
by the late parliament, had been embodied, armed, 

and regularly difciplined. An eftablifhed militia 
of twenty-two thoufand men was ordained to 
march wherever the privy council of Scotland 
fhould appoint, and the honour or fafety of the 
king might require. In procuring acts fo danger- 
ous to sbeisahaianiaied liberties of either nortan, 

Lauderdale exulted in his fervices to the crown. 
The fupremacy was more firmly eftablifhed than 
even in England, and the church was prepared to 
receive whatever religion the king fhould enjoin. 
An army, a treafury, magazines of arms, were pro- 
vided in Scotland to fupport his authority, and 
the army was ready to march into England, on a 
fecret intimation to the privy council, whofe pro- 
ceedings might be difavowed at court, if they failed 
of fuccefs **. 

The fecond feffion of parliament is diftinguifhed 
by fevere and fanguinary atts again{t conventicles, 
which the military had of late been employed to 
difperfe. The people .reforted to fermon in the 
open fields, which they preferred to houfes for ef- 
cape or defence. A large conventicle in Fife, 
was attended by gentlemen in their ordinaty arms, 
and the reproaches of the court, or of the Englifh 
prelates, awakened Lauderdale to all the ra 
perfecution. conventicles were 
by the former laws as 
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bands were rendered refponfible for their wives, 
fathers for their children, and magiftrates for the 
towns wherein they were held. Field conventicles 
were more feverely reftrained. The preachers 
were fubjected to. confifcation and death; their 
hearers to double fines and the penalties of fedition. 
A reward of five hundred Scottifh merks was offer~ 
ed for their perfons, or an indemnity for their 
flaughter; and houfe conventicles were eftimated 
and punifhed as field “conventicles, if crowded 
without, at the windows or doors. Whoever re- 
fuled to depofe againft delinquents, or'to furnith 
information on oath againft fuch as held or’ fre- 
quented conventicles, were punifhable by  impri- 
fonment, arbitrary fines, tranfportation to the 
plantations ; and the privy council was enjoined to 
enforce the utmoft rigor of the a&t, againft all who 
declined to turn public informers againft their ree 
lations and friends. It is obfervable that the king 
himfelf difapproved of the firft as a fanguinary 
{Latute, but his humanity never interpofed to pre: 
vent its renewal in the fubfequent parliament, 
much lefs to procure its repeal. A fevere and 
iniquitous law was productive, however, of unfore- 
{een milchiefs. Inftead of being deterred’ by ‘its 
rigors, the people repaired to conventicles with 
arms for their defence; and as field conventiclés 
became more numerous, armed conventicles be: 
gan to prevail ** 
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When three-fourths of the nation are reprefented 
as feGiaries from the national worfhip, the perver- 
fion of terms may excite a {mile of contempt ; but 
when the majority of a people are profcribed and 
perfecuted for religious opinions, we muf{t lament 
the fatal intermixture of the human pailions, which 
is more frequent in government, and efteemed 
more venial than in the adminiftration of juftice, 
but is more widely deftructive of the human race. 
From the corrupt and furious paflions of Lauder- 
dale, his adminiftration relapfed into the fame 
tyranny from which he had relieved the nation 5 
with this difference, that in proportion as it was 
prolonged, it became daily worfe. His infolence, 
on his return to Scotland with the title of duke, 
provoked -univerfal difguft. The parliament was 
adjourned till che countefs of Dyfart, whom he had 
married, was conducted round the country, where 
they were attended and received in their progrels 
with regal pomp and refpec&t. ‘Their profufion was 
immen and in the hands of his ' rapacious 
duchefs, every thing became venal in Scotland. As 
his humour or intereft predominated, the prefbyte- 
rians were alternately perfecuted and their clergy 


Pe 
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indulged ; but perfecution, inftead of being com-. 


mitted to the prelates, was referved asa fource of 
emolument for himfelf and his friends **.. Some 
idea may be formed of his violence and rapactty, 
of which it is impofhble to enumerate the particu- 
lars, from a lively fketch of the grievances and 
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roy 


‘he nobility, who-exceeded an hundred, were 
pulinminlpel et poverty and debt, and fupported moft- 
ly by: pet eit from the crown. From their num- 
bers they a acquired the chief fway and control in 
arliament; but their lofty titles and decayed for- 
tunes rendered them equally obfequious to the 
favourite and oppreflive to the nation. They had 
no accefs to the throne, except through the minif- 
ter who engrofied the abfolute difpofal of offices, 
-and from his refidence at court they funk with the 
country into an abfolute fubmiffion to his .meaneit 
dependants, his menials and friends **., The pri- 
vy council, and the co ure of juftice were filled 


with his pei but the former enjoyed no fhare 
im the government, except tie merit of an implicit 
execution of his commands. The latter confitted 
of ignorant or unprincipled judges, merchants, 
country gentlemen, collectors of revenue; and un- 
der the management i lord Hatton, his brother, 
and Dalrymple the prefident, 1t is aflerted, that 


rs bribery, part “al and: corrupt judgments 
led beyoi ahd any former period °°. An altera- 


ion was introduced by parliament into the julticl- 


a 
j 


ary court, to which five lords of feflion were con- 
omed, ‘idhead of the deputies whom the juftice 


Mifcellanea Aulica, 190. ,,Woodrow’s Hilt. i. App. 147. 


and feollcstions MS. vol. xxvil. 8vo. Adv. Library. 

S© Td. ‘Vhe judges, &c. by repeated and recent ftatutes, had 
been prohibited to grant proteCions from arreftments, under 
the penalty of becoming refponfible for the debt: ee ee 
however, $e {o frequent, that they were openly purchafed 
tor five pounds a-piece. Mackenzie’s Obferv. 1. 3¢8.. Wood- 
TOW, i, Ws Apt p. T4 36 
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ceneral, or the affeflors whom the privy council 
were accuftomed to appoint. But the expectations 
of parliament were not entirely fulfilled, as the cri- 
minal court was converted into a chamber.of the 
court of feffion, infeted with the fame abules, and 
equally devoted to the minifters of the crown. 

The revenues of Scotland were engrofled and 
wafted by Lauderdale and his friends. The par- 
liament was prolon iged above four years, that: he 
might enjoy the emoluments and rank ‘of .com- 
revenues during his abode in 
His 


thoufand pounds fterling; the 


miffioner; and his 
Scotland, exceeded thofe of its ancient kings. 
een | 

12 


wf 


ry Wa as fixtes 


fa] en 
mainte which he obtained, twenty-fix thoufand ; 
but the annual revenues of the 


revenue accumulated ts rela and an aflefiment 


gee) wn, 


crown, the furplus 
of feventy-two thoufand theists were infufficient 
in his 
f ward and 


to fupport his profufio neared 
hands. A gilt of the 
marriage, was sbaleageda on th cardine ; 
another of the incidents due before the reitoration 
was engrofled by Lauderdale ; and exacted. in the 
manner from the vaflals of the 


n, 
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te I snmidenss or 
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moft. opprefiive 
crow 
of extortion were the penalties and compofitions 
for attending conventicles, of which it is impofhible 
to’eftimate the amount. Nineteen hundred pounds 
fterling were exacted by alee the juftice general, 
for his own behoof in a fingle week. Twa gentle- 
men, of whom the one was a youth from {chool, 
wife had attended a field meeting, 

fifteen hundred pounds. ‘Thirty 
thoufand 


and the other’s 


; 
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thoufand pounds were impofed on ten gentlemen, 
nor thefe the-moft confiderable in the thire of Ren 
frew. Injuftice was aggravated by the infolence 
of Lauderdale, whofe unfeeling jeits infulted fuch 
as compounded for their fines. - The penalties of 
nonconformity within particular diftrids were 
farmed out, or afligned to his dependents; and the 
eftates of thofe who withdrew from his rage and 
infolence, were plundered and wafted by gifts of 
efcheat *7. 

The trade of the kingdom was almoft equally 
opprefled. In Middleton’s parliament, the regula- 
tion of duties on foreign trade was transferred to 
the crown; but an aé intended to, eftablith a ba- 
lance of trade With Engiand, was productive, in 
Lauderdale’s hands, of the moft pernicious mono- 
polies for the benefit of his friends. A duty, equi- 
valent to a prohibition, was impofed on foreign 
falt; the pre-emption of home-made falt was con- 
ferred on lord Kincardine ; and a neceffary article 
was enhanced above five times its origmal price. A 
large impoft was laid on tobacco ; the importation 
of brandy was- prohibited; and an odious mono- 
poly was created by the fale of licences to import 
thofe articles of general confumption. Among 
other grievances unneceflary to enumerate, the 
adulteration of the coin was univerfally felt. The 


currency of foreign money was fixed beneath its 


°7 Woodrow’s App. 346—62z. Scotland’s grievances un- 
der the Duke of Lauderdale. Crawford’s Hift. MS. ii. 112, 


Burnet, ii. 65. 
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intrinfic value, that it might be brought to the 
mint, where lord Hatton prefided. ‘The filver 
coinage iffued in return was adulterated and re- 
duced in weight, and the country was filled with a 
{pecies of light and {purious copper **. 

From thefe grievances, the defigns of Lauderdale 
and the court, to.render the one kingdom inftru- 
mental to the fervitude of the other, mu{t appear 
not lefs criminal than defperate in the extreme. 
While the minifter vainly expected to retain all 
Scotland in dependence on himfelf, while the 
king was perfuaded that an army devoted to his 
fervice, was prepared to fupport his moft arbitrary 
defigns, an injured and infulted people ~was dil- 
pofed, on the leaft diforder in England, to break into 
open rebellion as foon as the troops were removed. 
When the declaration of indulgence, which had 
been exemplified in Scotland, was recalled by 
Charles, the Cabal diffolved in its own weaknefs and 
decay. Shaftefbury was preferved by an oppor- 
tune defection, or rather by his uniform adherence 
to the popular party; Lauderdale, whom the 
houfe of commons declared a grievance, fought 
an undifturbed retreat from the tempeft in Scot- 
land. ‘The oppofition encountered there, was the 
mofe fevere as it was unexpected and juftly in- 
curred. ‘The nobility were provoked at his arro- 
gance, the commons at his oppreflions; but the 
mutinous difpofition of parliament was not difco- 
vered nor fufpected till it met. ‘The king’s letter 


3° Woodrow, 1. App. t4t. Scotland’s Grievances. 
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commending more vigorous means of perfecution, 
and requefting additional aids for the Dutch war. 
Inftead of the ufual refponfes of a fubmiffive par- 
liament, the duke.of Hamilton, a younger fon of 
the houfe of Douglas, who had married the heirefs, 
and obtained, Mes the courtefy of Scotland, the 
titles of Hamilton, demanded that the Greate of 
the nation fhould be firft examined, and its griev- 
ances redrefled. ‘The grievances of the nation 
were Beecher by twenty members, They arofe 
and complained fucceflive sly of the monopolies of 
brandy, falt, tobacco, the adminiftration of juftice, 
the adulteration of the coin; but religious perfecu- 
tion, the worlt of grievances, was an interdicted 
fubject of which ue? Jurft not complain. The 
cue tae altonifhed at their oppofition, endea- 
voured, by his overbearing menaces, to iterrupt 
their debates. ‘‘ Is this a free parliament or not >” 
s the } reply, and no expedient remain-. 
ed but to aHiHED for a week. At the next meet- 
ing, in order to appeafe their indignation, the 
monopolies were repealed. But the relief was un- 
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fs nt author and inftruments of 
cnnpeion were removed and punifhed ; and they 

who confidered Lauderdale’s inordinate ae and 
accumulation of offices as the greateft evil, perfift- 


© 
ed in their refolution to reprefent the na sical griev- 
ances in their addrefs to the king. The commif. 


cr 


fioner’s laft refource was to adjourn the parliament 
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for two months; and in the interval, Tweedale, 
}  oppofition were in- 
vited 
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vited to court. 
with full affurances that the grievances fhould i 
left to parliament ; and haftened down amidft fu 
heavy fnows and intenfe or continued frofts, that 
a third of the fheep and cattle were ftarved to 
death. On their arrival, the parliament, which 
was permitted to meet, was adjourned within half 
an hour, and then diflolved by a letter from the 
king °°. 

The difappoint 
tent, that fome 
and his whole party y$ 
were overruled by H , who was agai 
ed to court with his: fries Js. They requetted to 
be heard by their fovereign, but were required t 
prefent their complaints in writing. The ue 
cautious complaints which it was poflible to frame, 
would be convefted into leafing-making, efpecially 
as the archbifhop of Glafgow had been lately en- 
tangled in the Ringel fnare. ‘Their grievances were 
communicated to Charles by an anonymous 
letter, but all hopes of redrefs or relief were difap- 
pointed, as they durft not confide in his affurance, 
that no paper which they fubfcribed would be em- 
ployed for their deftru€tion. Their grievances pro- 
claimed in pamphlets, renewed the deviate of the 
Englifh commons for the removal of Lauderdale. It 
not admitted by Charles to the fecret of the firft 
clandeftine treaty with France, to reftore the catho- 


er 


ment excited fuch violent difcon- 
to aflaflinate Lauderdale 
countels 


in invit- 
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lic religion in England, he entered with zeal inte 
the fecand fubGdiaey alliance, to eftablifh an ab. 
folute government by the introduction of French 
troops, with whom the army procured from the 
Scottifh parliament was intended to co-operate. 
‘The acts ordaining the army to march wherever 
the Scottifh council fhould appoint, and the honour 
or fafety of the king might require, were examined 
by the commons, when the evidence of the cele- 
brated Gilbert Burnet revealed his defign, if the 
king had continued firm, to fummon the Scottifh 
army into England to fupport the Cabal. But the 
kar ing, who had difmiffed in Clarendon the monitor 
of his early youth, and the friend of his adverfity, 
confidered truly that the minifter devoted to the 
epanenuge of power was devoted to the crown. 
Lauderdale, confirmed in his offices, became more 
abfolute than ever; his opponents were all dilplaced 
from the council but Hamilton; and if at times 
he condeicended to cotirt the prefbyterians, his ad- 
miniftration difplays the moft fignal examples of 
the corrupt and wanton abufe of power °° 
A private litigation between the earls of Dun- 
fermline and Callender, to diveft the latter of half 
his fortune, was efpoufed by Lauderdale, who de- 
termined, before his departure for court, to influ- 
ence the decifion of the bench by his voice and 
prefence as an extraordinary judge. ‘The quel- 
tion was accelerated, and appointed to be heard 


. 8° Crawford’s Hift. MS. ii. 125. - Woodrow, i. 364—70. 


Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs. 
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F what law -the wine was pronounced. 
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by the prefident, in defiance of a recent ftatute, B BOiK 


fhould be unduly or 
An appeal to parliament, which 
was then uncommon, yet not without precedent 
was immediately lodged. The novelty of the 
attempt was refented ; and as the integrity of the 
court had already been impeached, ane its deci- 
fions quoted in the late parliament as partial or 
unjuft, it became the more neceflary, in the 
ae of the judges, to reprefs the infolence of 
he 24 The appellant’s counfel were required to 
fea ar to the advice they had given, and Lockhart 
and Guiting hate the moft eminent of their pro« 
feffion, were expelled for their refufal of an arbitrary 
oath “*. Fifty advocates, refenting the indignity 
done to their order, followed them from the bar, 
and at the inftigation of Lauderd ale, were banifhed 
welve miles fror the capital, till they renounced 
the right of appeals to parliament. ‘The neceflity 
of appeals was univerlally felt and acknowledged 
in fecret. But the bar was divided like the 
church into conformifts and non-conformifts ; the 
former a fervile train that adheredto the court, 
the latter a large majority who retired with 
Cunningham to inulin of, and with Lockhart to 
Haddington. When the term prefcribed for their 
fubmiffion had elapfed, they were permitted to 


that. no canufe 
turely ¢ailed ®*. 


62 See Nore II. 
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year’s exile, on an evafive acknow2 
that judicial proceedings were not 
fufpended by appeals, which they durft not however 
difown, ABOU impugning the fupreme authority 

f the eftates. As their independence was unex- 


ledgment 


Bic Sonate in their profeffion, their fubmiffion, 
though accelerated by the defection of fome, was 


a real triumph over injuftice and oppreffion; and 
ae right of appeal was eflablifhed at the revo- 
lution, as a falutary control on ; 
feffion °“* 

To exclude the refraftory advocates from feats, 
the convention of royal boroughs, an aflembly 
annually held for the confideration of trade, was 
admonifhed by Charles to revive an obfolete regul: 
tion againft the return of commiflioners, not 
inhabitants of the boroughs, to ferve in parliament. 
The anfwer of the convention, afferting the unre- 
flrained rights of eleCtion, was condemned as 
feditious, and its members were imprifoned, dif- 
placed, and fined. ‘The annual eleGion of magif= 
trates was prohibited at Edinburgh. Twelve of 
its chief magiftrates were declare incapable of 
public truft, as not fufficiently fubmiflive to 
Ramfay their provoft, a bankrupt trader, whom 
Lauderdale created a lord of Seffion, in return for 
feventeen thoufand pounds extorted as gifts from 
the town. ‘Ten gentlemen and two peers, the 
opponents of Lauderdale, were difpoffeffed of their 
houfes, which were converted into garrifons for 


the court of 


da 
am 


6+ Crawford, MS. Kiskton. Ralph, i. 268. 


the fuppreffion of conventicles, nor reftored till 
purpolely defaced by the foldiers; and fir Patrick 
Hume, who ventured to implore the prote¢tion 
of the laws, was imprifoned and difqualified from 
public truft. Lord Cardrofs, whofe houfe was 


r 
lain. On the furmife of fome correfpondence 


of the difaffe&ted with Holland, Drummond the 
general, a noted royalift, was fufpected as an officer 
of diftinguifhed merit, and confined for a 
month in Dumbarton caftle®. Such a 
oppreffion paft in filence, as a part of Lauderdale’s 
ordinary adminiftration ; but the puntthment of 


Baillie of Jervifwood, excited more open difcon- 


frequent and difcover conventicles, had inveigled 
Kirkton, a clergyman to his lodgings, and en- 


privy council, to extort money for his rel 
When his fituation was difcovered, Baillie 


ie, his 

brother-in-law, burft open the doors, and delivered 
him by force. A warrant, however, for his arreft, 
antedated by Sharp, was fubfcribed by nine coun- 
fellors, and delivered to Carftairs; and on this 
judicial forgery, Baillie was conviéted of a ftate 
offence, amerced in five hundred pounds, and 
"8 “Crawford’s Hit MS. it: 126, Somers’ Traéta, vii. 
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imprifoned for a year. On the reprefentation of 
lord Hatton, the duke of Hamilton and the earls of 
Morton, Dumfries, Kincardine, lords Cochran, 
and Primrofe, who alone oppofed this iniquitous 
fentence, were removed from the council **. 
During the late oppofition to Lauderdale, Ar- 
gyle and Dalrymple, to regain the popular fupport 
of the prefbyterians, were received into favour, and 
the clergy, as an earneft of future indulgence, were 
permitted to return, and even to preach in the 
capital’. Such lenient treatment, had it been in- 
variably obferved, would have foon reconciled the 
p and the fect itfelf might 
have difappeared under filent contempt. But we 
mut obferve, that the imperious difpofition of 
Lauderdale was ftimulated by the clamorous rage 
of the prelates on the one hand, whofe outcries 
were inceflant that the church was in danger, and 
on the other, by the jealous and incurable appre- 
henfions of the fovereign, that the prefbyterians 
were a difaffected party ever ready to revolt. It 
was from thefe caufes, that when all oppofition to 
Lauderdale was furmounted, a more fevere and 
unremitted perfecution was kindled ; productive of 
filence, but not of tranquillity or fubmiflion to the 
ftate. Field and armed conventicles continued to 
multiply, in proportion as the feverities of govern- 
ment increafed. As the offenders declined to 
appear in council, and confefs their guilt, /etters of 
intercommuning were.revived. and publifhed; an 


people to government, 
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obfolete writ by which the abfent were outlawed, and 
whofoever intercommuned with them then, whether 
to fulfil the duties of relatives, or to adminiiter 
the offices of humanity, were liable to the fame 
punifhment as if equally involved in the fare 
offence. .In a fingle writ, above ninety clergymen, 
gentlemen, and even ladies of diftinction, were 
interdicted from the common intercourfe of focial 
life ; and as all who received or fupplied them with 
fuftenance, intelligence, or relief, converfed or held 
communication with them, were equally criminal, 
their prefence was rendered contagious, and their 
guilt was multiplied like a peftilential difeafe. At 
a moderate computation, feventeen thoufand per- 
fons of either fex, and of every defcription and 
tank in life, were already harafled and opprefled 
in the welt, for attendance on conventicles, or their 
abfence from church. Numbers outlawed, or ter- 
rified at fuch indefinite profcriptions, deferted their 
abodes, and acquired the fierce and favage habits 
of a vagrant life ®*. Conventicles, in confequence 
of their difperfion, became more widely diffuted 

68 Woodrow, i. 392. 416—18. App. 1666. Burnet, i. 
156—83. Letters of intercommuning, fimilar to the Aque et 
ignis interdiGio of the Roman law, concluded thus: ‘* We com 
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«* mand and charge all our lieges and fubjeCts, that none prefume ' 


« to refet, (receive,) fupply, or intercommune with any of the 
<* forefaid our rebels, nor furnifh them with meat, drink, houte, 
ee . 1 ° re 
<¢ harbour, or victuals; nor any other thing ufeful or comfert 
‘6 able to them; nor have intelligence with them by word, 
‘‘ writing, meflage, or otherwife, under the pain of being 
Oo 2 a «> 
‘repute and efteemed art and part with them ‘in the crime 
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through the fouthern counties, from the borders 


L—y—w Of England to Perth and Lennox, beyond the 


16776 


friths 5 and were held in morafles, woods, or on 
the fummits of mountains, to prevent furprife. 
From the vicinity and frequent affaults of the 
garrifons, the concourfe of people became more 
numerous, and better armed and mounted for 
mutual defence. The conventicles aflumed a more 
formidable appearance, and were proteéted by 
regular patroles and guards of horfe, till the people 
difperfed. The minifters, who rejoiced in’ the 
multitude of their audience, the people delighted 
with the romantic and meritorious dangers of the 
iabbath, preferred the fields to the thelter of houfes 
or the fandity of churches; and while they braved 
or eluded, or fuffered the united rage of the mili- 
tary and the laws, imagined that the golpel was far 
more efficacious and fuccefsful, when preached in 
the wildernefs, During fix years, their contefts 
with the military were frequent, often bloody, but 
not always fuccefsful. A price was fixed on the 
held preachers, whom the foldiers daily purfued 
like a partridge on the hills. The Bafs, a fteep 
rock inthe mouth of the Forth, was converted into 
a fortrefs or ftate prifon, where they pined in 

ifery and want for years, neglected and forgotten. 
people 
conventicles, were delivered up as recruits for the 
fervice of France °. In this defperate fituation of 
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the country, a fevere example was ch 
intimidate, or rather to exalperate the sok by 
perfidious violation of honour, juftice, and the 


public faith. 


Archbifhop Sharp had obferved a perfon who 
eyed him attentively Ys and imagined that he beheld 
the ie ures. of the affafin who : ad attempted his 
life. When arrefted, - proved to be Mitchel, a 
fanatical preacher ; a loaded vital was found in 


his cuftody to confirm the fufpicion ; but no proof 
appeared of aise achaah ou ilt. 


wt of the danger, a folemn 


abi a i ft 4 
o difcover his con- 


federates, and t 


prou ife was made by 5 Sha rp to procure a pardon ik 


he would: confe “3 the fad. Qn the moft folemn 
affurance of life, confirmed by the chancellor, com- 
miffioner, and privy council, he acknowledged the 


attempt to affaflinate the primate; but inft ead of 
numerous aflociates, or a regular con{piracy, none 


but a fingle perfon then dead, was privy ts the de fign. 
Dila appointed a and mortified at fuch a flight dil- 
pene 


covery, the perfidious council proceede ‘d to 
punifhment lefs than death might be 
i the crime. ‘he jufticiary ¢ 
inftru€ted fecretly to pronounce;a fentence 
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he executioner, he remained four years in fetters, 
orgotten in the folitary confinement of thésBafs 7°. 
His trial, on the return of Lauderdale, was now 
refumed at the inftigation. of Sharp. Nifbet, the 
king’s advocate, was difplaced. for Mackenzie, 
who, as Mitchel’s counfel in the former trial, 
could not be ignorant of the affurance of his life, 
yet preferred an indictment againft him for 
a capital crime. Primrofe, from the lucrative 
office of clerk regifter, removed to-be juftice 
general ™, tranfmitted privately to his advocates 
a copy of the act of council in which the affurance 
was contained. His former xtrajudicial confeffion, 
the only evidence of his attempt to affaffiinate a 
prelate and a privy counfellor, was attefted by 
Sharp the primate, Rothes the chancellor, Lauder- 
dale high commiffioner, and Hatton a lord of the 
treafury and feflion, who did not {cruple, in their 
zeal to convict the prifoner, to declare on oath 
that no aflurance whatever had been given for the 
prefervation of his life. The copy of the act of 
council was produced. The books’ of council, 
depofited in the adjoining chamber, were demanded 
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7° Woodrow, i- 375. 511. Burnet, ii. 176. At firft it 


was propofed in council to cut off both his hands, but this was 
srevented, not from humanity, but by a jefi of Rothes, too 


rois to betranfcribed. Id, 
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7* Nifbet was removed, becaufe he was rich, and refufed a 
{um of money to the duchefs of Lauderdale; Primrofe, be- 
caufe the clerk regifter’s was a lucrative place. It was given 
nominally to another, but the profits were feized by the rapa- 
cious duchefs, and Primrofe was made juftice general to {top 
his mouth. Kirkton, MS. 96, 7. 
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as evidence for the prifoner, fince his extrajudicial 
confeffion before the fame judicature was admitted 
as proof. But the duke of Lauderdale, as a witnefs 
not entitled to fpeak, interrupted the court in a 
{train of imperious authority, ‘declared that the 
books of council contained the fecrets of the king, 
which no court fhould be permitted to examine ; 
and concluding that the four counfellors came not 
there to be accufed of perjury, it was immediately 
underftood that they were all forfworn. The 
court, intimidated perhaps by his threats, deter- 
mined by an obfequious majority that it was too 
late to apply for production of the record, of which 
an authenticated copy had been refufed by the clerk. 
But it is obfervable, as a melancholy inftance of 
the depravity or fervility of the bench, that the 
jultice general, who furnifhed a furreptitious copy, 
and had previoufly admonifhed Lauderdale of the 
exiftence of the act, poffeffed neither the virtue 
nor the fortitude to atteft the fat, as a witnefs or 
a judge, but pronounced the condemnation of a 
man to death, whom his evidence fhould have pre- 
ferved ™. 


Betore the jury had returned a verdict, the four 
lords, as foon as the court adjourned, examined the 
books of council where the evidence of their perjury 
was recorded, and is ftill preferved to their eterna! 
reproach. Their conduét fufficiently evinces the per- 
fuafion under which they acted, that there was no 
yecord of their aflurance to Mitchel ; and they ftill 
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affected to believe, that nothing more was intended 


than a promife to intercede with the king for his life. 
The blame was transferred from the chancellor 
who fubfcribed, to the clerk who inferted the 
affurance in their minutes ; the latter difcovered that 
the a&t of council was fram a by Nifber, from whom 
they propoled to levy a fevere fine ; ih. he procured 
nine. privy. counfellors sip mae to epee 


€ 
lta ya total 

a full aifurance of life me een igual and con- 

firmed by the privy council, when engroffed in its 


x was confulted, but the primate 
was inexorable. He urged that the example was 
abfolutely sini to preferve his life from 
f » to which Lauderdale affented with a pro- 
ese and uUeaA jeft *. Doubtlefs the fanaticifm 

tchel was of the moft da ngerous and atrocious 
nature but his guilt is loft in the complicated 
perfidy, cruelty, perjury and revenge which ac- 
complifhed his death. It was the spate defire of 
minilters to involve the whole body of prefby- 
terians in his guilt; but in the profecution of this 
object they incurred the juft imputation of more 
deiatante crimes, Horror and univerfal execration 
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were excited by the treachery a and unexampled 
perjuries of the firlt minifters in the Oa | and 


Oi 
{tate; and the precautions employed by Sharp for 
his fafety and revenge, contributed two years 
afterwards to his difaftrous fate. 


73: « Nay, then, let him glorify Godin the Grafs-market,’? 
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Introduction of the Highlanders, and their feverities 
inthe Neb afd urder of Sharp.—Infurrection of 
Bothwell Bridge fupprefed by Monmouth.— Duke 
of York's fii DA AE of fucceffion, and 
the te/t sree: s trial and ' cfcape.—Rychoufe plot. 
——Proftiiution of “Fujftice, Executions, Extort 
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Murders in the fi elds.—~ Death and character of 


Charles Il, 


(> ™N the marriage of the pases of Orange with 
\ # the princ ites Mary, eldeft daughter of the 
duke of York, an alliance was haftily concluded 
with Holland, in confequence of a tranfient difeuft 
at the French court. A large army’ was ordained 
to be raifed, and the king, if fupported by the 
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Sought in 
Scotland, 


confult for once the inclination of the people, 


of the reft of Europe, by a war 
pei popular party were alarmed 
y thoufand men, fuddenly raifed 
nd apprehended that the military 
force with which chet vad entrufted the court, was 
intended not to profecute the war abroad, but to 
fubvert their religion and liberties at home. From 
late Sale it appears indifputable that their 
ehenfions were juft. The duke of York, who 
confidenel his 1 reli igion as otherwife loft, had re- 
on of procuring a large army, 
which he ee ed to command in perfon, and by 
reducing the kingdom to fubjection, propofed to 
render his brother abfol ute, ane ecure his own 
precarious fuccefiion to the throne’. The execu- 
tion of this defperate defign was prevented by the 
combination of the popular leaders with the court 
of France; and the army, .which was equally 
formidable to both, was diflolved by a fecret treaty, 
or money Seeaheia between the latter and 
Charles. 
From the 
reafon to believe 


andthe intereft 
with France. 

at an army of twet 
within fix weeks, 


coincidence of events, there is every 
that the pretext which the 


wats Jaha n Dalrymple’s Memoirs, vol. 
oft. edit. 
¢* loft as to his religion, if the prefent opportunity does not ferve 
«¢ to bring England into fubjeCtion ; itis a very bold enterprife, 
‘‘’and the fuccefs very doubtful. The king fill wavers upon 
§* carty ying things toxe xtremity 5 ; his hiearinr is very repugnant 
defign of cl hanging the government. He is, never Skelele, 

‘¢ drawn along by the duke of York and the high treafurer.” 
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lespue with Holland afforded, to procure an 
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army, had been fought in the meafures purpofely 


employed in Scotland, to excite a revolt *, Through- 
out the weftern counties, the landlords were 
required to enter into bonds, under the fame pe- 
nalties which the delinquents incurred, that neither 
their families, domeftics, tenants, nor their fervants, 
or others refiding on their property, fhould 
withdraw from public worfhip, adhere to 
conventicles, or fuccour field preachers and perfons 
intercommuned. Their wives and children had 
frequented conyenticles, from which they had 
abftained themfelves ; but they declined the bonds as 
illegal, and refufed to become refponfible for their 
tenants or fervants, whom it was impoffible to re- 
ftrain. At the fame time, they acknowledged the 
increafe of conventicles to a fcandalous excels, 
and offered to aflilt and proteé& the officers of 
juftice in the execution of the laws. As the 
people difperfed, however, when the fermon was 
finifhed, without difturbance to the public peace, 


2 Woodrow’s information: coincides with Barillon’s; that 
he was informed by a perfon in whem he placed entire credit, 
and who was then (1679) at court, that it was concerted in the 
cabinet council, that all meafures fhould be taken to exafperate 
the Scottith fanatics to fome broil or other, that there might 
be a pretence to keep up the ftanding forces; that Lauderdale 
was written to, and made acquainted with the delign, and when 
he came to court, towards the end of OCtober, the project of 
bringing down the highlanders was brought to a bearing; 
i. 454. Add to this, that the intreduCtion of the highland hoit, 
as it was termed, was by the exprefs orders of the king. 
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tHizhland 
hoft intro- 
duced into 
the weft. 
jane 250 


only expedient to diffolve their orentiCtes a proof 
that the proper remedy for the diforders of the 
age though rejected by an outrageous govern- 
nt, was fin fficent ntly underitood 

“Ne fooner were the bonds of peace refufed, 
than the defign was manifelt, to obtain a pretext 
for a wight army, and the weftern counties were 
reprefented and treated by Lauderdale, as in a ftate 
of actual revolt. Englith troops were appointed by 
Charles to march to the borders ; the Infh forces 
to the oppofite coafts. Six thoufand lawlefs high- 
landers were invited roti their mountains; and a 
pag tas idemnity was granted to encourage every 

sxcels. ‘The. guards and militia were difpatched 
seid a train of artillery, and by the exprefs 
injunctions of Charles, a hoftile army of ten 
thoufand men was introduced to fupprefs the infur- 
rection of acountry in profound repofe. As there 
was plunder every where, but no enemy to be 
found, the highlanders overfpread the devoted 
country ; and hee depredations, inftead of being 
reftrained, were abetted and fhared by their rapa- 
clous Shick. The weftern counties were the moft 
induftrious and populous; the people the mott 
religious, if not the moft civilized, were abandoned 
to a part of the nation the me | indigent and 
barbarous, of an. unknown language, Fain 
manners, in{tigated by hereditary prejudices, and 


3 Woodrow, 451—7. Burnet, ii. ESS, 
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addiéted to habitual rapine and revenge. The 
‘ountry was oppreffed and ravaged like a con- 
que! red province, and soe with extortions, 
epredations, robberies, and more atrocious crimes, 


i 


& 


Neither age nor fex was exempt be outrage, anc 
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torture was freely employ 
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robbed even of their cloaths eae furniture, which 
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appeared invaluable to a rude banditti; and the 
} } 4 


A commuitee of council attended the arniy, to 
enforce the bonds. But the gentlemen, who 
obferved that the fubferibers fuffered indifcriminately 


with themfelves, per fifte e ee their refufal, and were 
Hd 3 

igi nominioully difarmed, deprive 

horfes and {words, ae fabiedted toa new f{pecies of 


lega perfecuuion, An individual, by an application 
upon oath, might obtain a writ of /awburrows 
from a magiltrate, to oblige another, of whofe 


violence he was appret enfive, to furnifh fecurity for 
his good behaviour ; and a precaution ufed againtt 
perfonal danger, was converted, by the moft 
oppreilive chicane, into an alternative for the bonds*. 


A general 
‘ole 


aT. gees : 407 96. Law’s Diary, MS. Air 
alone loft 16,000 /. fter 

> And fince every ptivete {ubje&t_may force fuch from 
whom they fear any harm to fecure them bj 


wa 


that it hath been the uncontroverted and leval wraeee ee 
majefty’s privy council, to oblige fuch whole peaceable 
fufpected, to fecure the peace for themfelves, wives, bairns, &c. 
therefore 
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fuit of the king, againft a whole country, to find 
fecurity, according to the terms of the bonds for 
preventing conventicles, under the penalty of 
double rents, and whatever elfe the council might 
inflict. Such asfubfcribed the bonds were required 
to difmifs their fufpected tenants, whom, unlefs 
their conformity were attefted by the curate, no 
Jandlord was permitted to receive on, his eftate. 
To fupprefs their complaints, and at the fame 
time to prevent their efcape, the unhappy fufferers 
were prohibited to approach the capital, or to 
depart from the kingdom; and the nobility and 
gentry, interrogated by the council, were compelled 
to exculpate themfelves by oath from a fiGtitious 
accufation of ftate crimes. On the premature 
report of an infurrection, Lauderdale and his friends 
were unable to diflemble their joy, or to conceal 
their dejection when the intelligence was difproved. 
That their defign in thefe meafures was to render 
the people defperate, and impel them to rebellion, 
can admit of no difpute. But the people were 
imprefled with the fame opinion, that an infurre@tion 
was folicited, and if unable to divine the motive, 
were the more careful, by their patient fufferings, 
ta difappoint the manifeft expectation of the 
court °. 


therefore the privy council, confidering that his majefty has 
declared his juft fufpicion of fuch as refufe or delay to take the 
bonds, &c. Woodrow, i. App. 182. See SirG. Mackenzie, 


ue 345. 


© Woodrow, i. 477—-81. 


App. 179. Burnet, ii, 185. 
Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding the prohibition to quit the 


kingdom, fourteen peers and fifty gentlemen, of 


whom duke Hamilton was threatened, and the 
earls of Caflilis and Loudon, lord Cochran, and 
others, were charged with lawburrows, and de- 
nounced outlaws, repaired to court, and were 
joined in their complaints by Athol and Perth, two 
of the committee of council employed in the 
Welt 7. As they had departed without permiffion, 
an audience was refufed. But the invafion 8 
fufferings of the weftern counties had excited uni- 
verlal execration ; and amid{t the fervid debates of 
the Englifh commons, the voice of two nations was 


too pee to.be refilted. Was this the fpirit of 
government, which was difplayed in Scotland? 
or were thefe the meafures to be a dopted in Eng 
land when the dark d efigns of the court were ma- 
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An addrefs for 
removal was rejected ; but it was n 


pend his 


eceflary to fufs 


enormities, to recal the law edad and 


bonds, and diband the Bay : eat the highlanders, 
after exacting free s, and wafline the coun- 


ae 


try for three months, were ip mifled with impunity 


and wealth to their hills, Hamilton and the chief 
prefence of the cabinet 
od when taxed by the king with difobe- 


nobility were heard in 


council, an 
dience to Sia p1 ‘oclamations, in repairing to court, 
their only selves was their {ufferings and com- 
The 


as 
7 Burnet, invafion 


185. was difapproved by 
many of Lauderdale’s friends in council, not admitted to 
the iecrets of the court. 
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plaints. In the midft of profound tranquillity, 
when not a fhadow nor furmife of infurre¢tion ex- 
ifted, to let one part, the moft barbarous of the 
nation, loofe againft the other ; to infligate the ex 
cefles of the one by a previous indemnity; to 
devote the other, like a hoftile country, to indif- 
criminate ravagé ; was without example in a civi- 
lized ftate. Lauderdale, who remained in Scot- 
land, fecure of impunity, was vindicated by Danby 
and the duke of York: Field conventicles had 
been ftyled in the late acts, the rendezvous of re- 
bellion; and it was inferred from this rhetorical 
expreflion, that wherever conventicles prevailed, 
the country was in a ftate of aétual infutrection 
and revolt. Free quatters for a few days were of 
little eftimation, when the fortunes and lives of the 
people were proffered by parliamient for his ma- 
jefty’s fupport ; the bonds were tendered, not en- 
forced, as an exemption from free quarters; and 
where the king was apprehenfive of danger from 
his own fubjects, the writ of lawburrows was a jult 
and neceffary alternative for the bonds. ‘The 
miferable apologies to which tyranny mutt refort, 
difhonour and degrade the tongue that utters, and 
the underftanding that receives them. The Scot- 
tith nobility imagined at firft, that their fovereign 
was touched with pity and compundtion at their 
wrongs. But when he required their complaints 
to be produced in writing, when they demanded 
an indemnity from leafing-making, before they 
preferred an accufation againft the privy council, 

a his 
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his pofitive refifal revealed the infidious defign. 
Unwilling to difown a minifter, who had exceeded 
perhaps in the execution of his exprefs commands; 
he declared that he was well aioced of an infur 
rection intended in Scotland, but it fhould be his 
care that the actors fhould fuffer; and beftowed 
next day, in a letter which cannot be afcribed to 
Lauderdale, a full approbation on the meafures of 
council, becaufe the nobility, from the iniquity of 
its adminiftration, durft not fubfcribe their juft 
complaints *. 

The abfence of his opponents twas feized by 
Lauderdale, as an opportune moment to fummon 
a convention of eftates. ‘The nobility who remained 
at home, were feduced by bribes. The elections 
were fecured, or decided afterwards by his influ. 
ence, and before the returti of his adverfaries, the 
oppofition fo formidable in the late parliament; 
was furmounted or quelled. ‘The monthly affeff- 
ments of fix thoufand pounds, introduced by 
Cromwell, were retained, and are {till obferved as 
the rate at which the larid-tax is impofed: Five 
monthly afleflments, or thirty thoufand pounds 
a-year were granted for five years, to fupport addi« 
tional troops for the fuppreflion of conventicles 3 
and the moft unqualified approbation was beftowed 
on Lauderdale’s adminiftration, in a letter to the 
king. Such bafe and abje& fervility, after the late 
popular complaints, expoled the country to deferved 


* Burnet, 187. Woodrow, i, so1—9; 
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contempt; but an afleflment exprefsly granted 
to fupprefs thofe feminaries of rebellion which 
were held in the fields, was productive of a doubt, 
and at length of a divifion among the prefby- 
terians ; whether to avoid perfecution themfelves 1t 
were lawful to contribute taxes to the perfecution 
of fuch as frequented conventicles *. 

It was the king’s intention, according to fome 
hiftorians, to introduce a milder adminiftration 
under the duke of Monmouth, (who had married 
the heirefs, and obtained the eftate and titles of 
Buccleugh in Scotland, ) when the alarm of the po- 
pith plot intervened. The tyranny actually endured 
in the one kingdom, was the more deeply ap- 
prehended in the other; and as the nobility and 
clergy, whofe complaints the king difregarded, 
had acquired the friendfhip of the popular leaders 
in the Englifh parliament ‘°, an infurreCtion has 
been too haftily afcribed to their correfpondence 
and combination to renew the events of the preced- 
ing reign. A memorable fpeech of the earl of 
Shaftefbury’s, that popery was intended to introduce 
flavery into England, but that flavery was the 
harbinger of popery in Scotland, was tranfmitted 
to Edinburgh, and eight thoufand fanatical Scots 


9 Woodrow, i. 528. Burnet, 1. 588. Kirkton, MS. 99. 

© «¢ Some of our lords and gentry made acquaintance with 
« the Englifh diffenters, which ftuck to them while they lived.” 
Kirkton. Such is the only evidence I have found, in Scottifh 
hiftorians, of a correfpondence with the Englifh. 
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are reprefented as ftarting to arms as at the found 
@fatrumpet". Doubtlefs the Scots were encou- 
raged by the impeachment of Danby, the vigorous 
oppofition in England to the duke of York, and the 
attempts to limit or exclude his fucceffion to the 
throne. But as no trace exifts of their correfpon- 
dence with the popular leaders in England, the 
operation of a diftant fpeech diffufed by the pen, 
muft be rejected as a wretched fidion; more 


efpecially as an intermediate feries of domeftic inci- 


dents, removes this marvellous fucceffion of events. 
The cruel and iniquitous profecution of the popith 
plot, had inflamed the court party with revenge, 
and the covenanters with the obftinate fury 
of defpair. The highlanders were removed, but 
they were replaced with five thoufand additional 
troops. The weftern and fouthern fhires were 
filled with garrifons in private houfes, or with 
troops permitted to range at large in queft of con- 
venticles, and indemnified for every violence 
committed in the fearch or purfuit. Additional 
judges were commifoned in each county, with the 
moit rigorous in{tructions to enforce the laws, and 
the moft unlimited and defpotical powers in ecclefi- 
aftical affairs; and their diligence and injuftice 
were equally ftimulated by permiffion to appropriate 
a moiety of the fines to themfelves. The wortt 
tyranny is a defpotifm under the difguife of the 
laws. On the flighteft expreffion or fufpicion of 
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the opponents of Lauderdale were 


barons 2ccufed and‘ convicted, of propagating ‘editiom, 
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imprifoned and fined by the privy council; and, 
under the accumulated oppreflions of government, 
men began to grow weary of their country, and 
even of their et In the furious adminiftration 
of Lauderdale, it is in vain to fearch for the re- 
mote and latent caufes of public events, or to 
reduce them under any common arrangement or 
defcription of crimes. Every new feverity was 
proc du@tive of additional difcontent, which frefh 
feverities were employed to exafperate and reprefs ; 
nor is a different principle to be difcovered in the 
sovernment of Scotland, during the reigns of 
Charles and his brother James. As the vindictive 
rigour and refentment of government were at once 
the caufe and effeé of the public difcontent, each 
year, and, with a fingle, tranfient exception, every 
adminiftration was worfe than the preceding. 
Perfecution and fanaticifm continued mutually to 

cafperate and augment each other, but it is the 
nature of perfecution to vitiate the human heart, 
and to Shi and contaminate the national cha- 
racter wherever it prevails. The unhappy victims 
oy snail it reduces to delpair, become vindictive, 
cruel, and unrelenting as their perfecutors; and 
if inferior in open force, more infidious in their 
revenge. ‘The covenanters had already begun to 
retaliate on the military, of whom fome were 
murdered at night in their quarters, when an 
event which threatened to revive the practices of 
tne 
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the ancient Scots, Disa each party to the molt 
defperate exiremes * 
Under the primate’s 
Carmichael, one of the 
exterminate conventicles, was peculiarly noted for 
his cruelties in Fife. If we may believe his enemies, 
he was accuftomed among other enormities to 
beat and abufe the women and children, and to 
torture the fervants with lighted matches, to difco- 
ver where their hufbands, their fathers, or matters 
Nine of thofe unhappy fugitives, 


jurifdiction and influence, 
Een ath appointed to 


were concealed. 
who wandered in fmall parties, intercommuned 
and interdicted from fociety, determined to inter- 
cept and chattife his perfon, if not to avenge their 
wrongs on his life. When about to feparate, after 
an ineffeCtual fearch, they were informed of the 
archbifhop of St. Andrews’ approach. As he was 
flightly attended, the opportunity was embraced 
as a fpecial difpenfation, and the temptation was 
interpreted a divine call to perpetrate a deteftable 
deed. ‘They purfued and overtook his coach upon 
Magus-Moor, within a few miles of St. Andrews 3 
difmounted his attendants, and as their fhots 
proved ineffectual, dragged the archbifhop from 
his daughter’s arms. His offers and entreaties for 
life were unavailing, ‘They protefted that they 
were aétuated by no motives of perfonal revenge, 
reproached him with perjury in Mitchel’s trial, 
admonifhed him of the blood of the faints, in 


#2 Woodrow’s MS. Colleétions, vol. 43. 4to. Thift. il. 9. 27. 
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hich his hands were .embrued, and, amidft the 


Ww 

—) fhrieks and ffrugeles of his daughter to fave him, 

*°79- left his dead body in the highway, transfixed, and 
covered with the moft barbarous wounds *™%. 


8 cha~ From the firft beginning of the reformation in 
racter. % = Anh) : 
scotland, Sharp was the third archbifhop of St. 


Andrews who had fuffered from popular or _pri- 
vate revenge. ‘The affaffination of Cardinal Bea- 


ton, was a crime congenial to the manners of the 
nation and the vices of theage. The execution of 
archbifhop Hamilton was fanctioned by the forms 


of a legal attainder: but the murder of Sharp was 
regarded even by his enemies as an inhuman ac, 
that redeemed his memory from fome fhare of the 


deteftation which he had incurred *. 


That he was 


decent, if not regular in his deportment, endued 
with the moft induftrious abilities, and not illiterate, 
was never difputed ; that he was vain, vindidtive, 
perfidious, at once haughty and: fervile, rapacious 
and cruel, his friends have never attempted to dif- 
own. His apoftacy was never forgiven by the 
prefbyterians ; but inftead of difarming their 
refentment by moderation, he became an unrelent- 
ing perfecutor, like moft apoftates, a€tuated by a 
hatred to the fect which he had deferted and be- 
trayed’*. Indifferent to the do@rines, but to the 
reproaches of his former party the more feelingly 


*3 Woodrow’s MS. vol. iv. 8vo. Hitt. ii. 
Life. 
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1+ Burnet, u. 266. Crawford’s MS. Hitt. ii. 143. 
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alive, he appears, under the mafk of religious zeal, 
to have confulted and uniformly gratified his pri- 
vate revenge. His death was acceptable to none 
but the wilder fanatics, who difcovered, in a crime 
of which they dur{t not have previoufly approved, 
the execution of righteous sudgment by private men. 
The affaffination of a prelate and privy counfel- 
lor, might be expected to excite a fevere inqui- 
fition ; but the government was infpired with the 
moit frantic revenge. ‘The people were prohibited 
the ufe or pofleflion of arms ; and in the procla- 


mation to difcover the aflaflins, the whole body of 


fanatics was implicated in the crime. Field and 
armed conventicles were declared to be treafon. 
The people who attended were indirectly ordained 
to be put to the {word ; and when the military 
were employed to execute this fanguinary procla- 
mation, it was not difficult to predict the infur- 
rection that enfued. The conventicles which per- 
fecution alone had created, united into larger 
mafles, and from the very means employed to fup- 
prefs them, acquired the formidable appearance 
of a regular army, and of a camp, to which none, 
except from the near vicinity, repaired unarmed. 
Parties continued, during the week, in arms, agi- 
tated by the murderers of Sharp, who had fecretly 
joined them, and impelled by their preachers to 
fomething more than defence. A party of fourfcore 
appeared at Rutherglen, on the anniverfary of the 
reftoration, burnt the ftatutes and acts of council 
reftoring epifcopacy, and proclaimed an unfub- 
icribed declaration their folemn  teftimony 
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againft the defection of the times. A prudent 
government might have diffembled the infult, or 
deferred the punifhment for a few days, till their 
zeal had fubfided, and their conventicle was dif- 
perfed. A violent government is incapable either 
of reflection or delay. Graham of Claverhouie, 
afterwards the celebrated vifcount xen was 
inftructed to feize, or on their refiftanc 
pate the rebels by the fword. 


tO eXtits 
Next Sunday he dif. 
covered and attacked their conventicle on Loudoun 
hil. His dragoons were defeated with lofs by 
a detachment of undiiciplined peafants, and he was 
almoft intercepted himielf by the gallant Cleland 
who was killed at the Revolution, in the defence of 
Dunkeld. Elated perhaps with fuccefs, and airaid 
to difperfe or return to their homesy, they 
advanced to Glafgow, where they were repulfed at 
firft; but while their numbers were full inconft- 
derable and eafily difiipated, the town was evacu- 
ated, and the whole count iry abandoned, as if to 
permit the imfurreCtion to increafe. ‘The privy 
council, fo vigilant and prompt to {trike while the 
people were tranquil, recalled its forces tothe 
capital when the people were unwarily betrayed 1 into 

infurrection ; and amid{t the moft vigorous pre- 
aivlaigh through the reft of Scotland, a fevere 
adminiftration appeared folicitous only to jutftify 
and enrich itlelf by the growing magnitude of the 
revolt ‘© 


*6 Woodrow’s MSS. vol. xliii. 4to. vol. iv. $vo. Hilt. it. 44. 


App. 41. Crawford’s MS. Hif, ii. 145. 


The 
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‘The infurreCtion, becaufe it was naturally anti- 
cipated or predicted, has been reprefented as 
actually inftigated by the popular leaders in the 
Englifh parliament. From the meafures purfued 
in Scotland, commotions, however accidental, were 
certainly not unexpected *’; but the popular leaders 
had already. been introduced into office; the 
opponents of Lauderdale, through whom alone they 
could operate on the covenanters, had returned to 
court, encouraged by achange of adminiftration to 
renew their complaints ; no commanders nor officers 
were provided; no perfons of rank or influence 
appeared in arms, and the infurgents were joined by 
none but the intercommuned, whom the govern- 
ment had reduced to a vagrant and perfecuted life 
of defpair. Hamilton and the Scottifh lords 
humanely offered to difpel the infurrection. without 
arms or the effufion of blood, if the fuiferings of 
the people were alleviated, and their oppreffors 
removed. Effex, Halifax, Sunderland, and Temple, 
endeavoured to procure the removal of Lauderdale ; 
Ruflel and Shaftefbury, to introduce their friends 
into the adminiftration of Scotland; but the king 
was inflexible, notwithitanding their urgent en- 
treaties, aud they concurred in his choice of a 
general in Monmouth, his favourite fon. Military 
aid or afliftance from England was oppefed and 
prevented by Effex and Shattefbury ; apprehenfive, 


*7 Such feems to be the foundation of a paffage th Algernon 
Sydney’s Letters, p. 37.3 from which fome have inferred that 
the infurre€tion was not accidental. See, however, p. 48. 
of his Letters, edit. 1772. 
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that a ftanding army might 
be railed*®; but the moft ample powers 
were conferred on Monmouth, 
fighr: ucvions were the more alarming to 
Lauderdale, left a rebellion afcribed to the violence 
is government might be appeafed by lenity, if 
ity were given to reclaim the 
infurgents. When the council had adjourned, he 
demanded privately, if the king intended to follow 
his father’s foottteps to the {caffold reprefented 
that the com: yes prolonged and encouraged 
by tre any , might foon extend to the two kingdoms ; 
excufed his filence in council, by the infinuation 
of a crafty favourite, ‘* Were not your enemies at 
** the board :’’ and perfuaded Charles that his fon, 
whom he {crupled not to entruft with arms, might 
connive with the infurgents if permitted to negotiate, 
The inftruCtions were fecretly altered, to a pofitive 
injunction, to be opened in the. field, not to treat, 
but to attack the rebels wherever they were 
found *%. 

The militia and regular troops were colleéted 
at Edinburgh, before Monmouth’s arrival ; and he 
advanced again{t the infurgents at the head of ten 


to negociate or 
Such inftr 


thoufand men. The whigs, as the covenanters 
were denominated, remained at Bothwell bridge, 


in the neighbourhood of Hamilton, to difpute the 
paflage of the Clyde. ‘Their numbers never ex. 
ceeded four thoufand, divided among themfelves 


*8 See in Dalrymple’s Memoirs, i. 


264,314, Effex’s Letter 


to the King ; 


*) Burnet, u. 268. North’s Examen. 81. 
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by religious difputes**. ‘The original infurgents 
propofed to condemn the induleence from which 
they had feparated ; the moderate pre{byterians 
refufed to accede to the declaration at Rutherglen, 
or renounce their allegiance ; and the grounds of 
their recourfe to arms were not yet adjufted when 
Monmouth appeared. The latter fent to negotiate 
with Monmouth, who refufed, according to his 
inftru€tions, to treat ; required them to furrender 
at difcretion within an ho and promifed on 
their fubmiffion to intercede with the king. . But 
the fanatics were neither prepared to fight, nor 
difpofed to fubmit. The bridge was obftinately 
defended by Hackfton of Rathillat, who was 
ordered, when his ammunition was expended, to 
retire to the main body, by Hamilton, a preacher 
who had afflumed the command. Monmouth’s 
forces were neither attacked while they pafled, nor 
when they formed beyond the bridge. On the 
firft difcharge of artillery, the covenanters were 
deferted by their ghoftly commanders, and over- 
thrown by the diforder produced among their 
undifciplined horfe. Four hundred were killed in 
the field. A body of twelve hundred furrendered 
at difcretion, and were preferved from mafiacre, 
by the humanity of Monmouth. Rejecting the 
advice of his officers to ravage the country, he 
difmiffed the militia ; enforced the difcipline of 
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2° Woodrow’s MS. vol. xliii. 8vo. Hitt. ti.55. Burnet, 
269. At firft they were reprefented at eight, but afterwards 
reduced to five thoufand in the reports to the privy council. 
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his troops to prevent depredation ; and when he 
departed with his prifoners, even the fanatics 
acknowledged that his clemency had preferved them 
from ruin. His humanity was lefs acceptable at 
court, where his mercy to rebels was cenfured 
afterwards by the duke of York; and the kine 
himfelf is accufed, and apparently with truth, of 
an infamous declaration, that had he been there 
the government fhould not have had the trouble 
of prifoners**. His reception, however, was affec- 
tionate; and he was decorated with the title of 
highnefs, as if a legitimate prince of the blood. 
His reprefentation to Charles, that field meetings 
had originated from the feverities practifed again{t 
houfe conventicles, procured an indemnity and 
a limited indulgence; difappointed afterwards by 
Lauderdale’s influence, and his own difgrace. 

In the mean time the Scottith lords had obtained 
an audience, and counfel were fully heard on their 
complaints. But the principal charges were preju-+ 
dicated by Charles, who declared that it belonged 
to the crown to difpofe of offices, therefore to 
incapacitate from public truft; to prevent con{pi- 
racies, therefore to imprifon fufpected perfons ; 
to fupprefs infurrections, therefore to raife and dif- 
tribute troops at difcretion, to quarter or employ 
them as his exigencies required; nor in thofe 
particulars, would he fuffer his prerogative to be 
impeached or touched. A declaration the moft 


21 Burnet Confirmed by Cuningham, i. 44. and partly by 
Macpherfon’s Original Papers, i. 93. Woodrow’s MSS. 
vol. iv. 8v0. 
extraordi- 
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extraordinary ever uttered perhaps by a limited 
monarch, was combated with a fpirit honourable 
to the memory of Lockhart, who afferted that the 
places from which perfons thus incapacitated had 
been arbitarily excluded, were. conferred by the 
free fuffrage of the people, in their corporations or 
counties ; ie that his majefty’s opinions, refpecting 
confpiracies and infurreCtions, were incotififtent 
with the ends for which government was eltablithed. 
It appeared indifputable, that Lauderdale’s admi- 
niftration was rapacious, cruel, oa t, and perfi- 
dious ; and that the introduction of a barbarous 
horde to live at free quarters on the country, in 
profound peace, was prohibited by the exprefs laws 
and conftitution of the realm. Mackenzie was 
reduced to the wretched fubterfuge, that as con- 
venticles were figuratively ftyled in the laws the 


rendezvous of rebellion, the counties where thefe 
predominated were ina {tate of actual revolt. Effex 


and Halifax declared, that the complaints were 
fully eftablifhed ; the former acknowledged that 
the Scots were ened by their conftitution, to 
greater freedom than the Englith themfelves ;_ but 
they were afraid to fubititute Monmouth to 
Lauderdale; and the king was not athamed to 
abfolve the adminiftration which he was unable to 
vindicate. It was determined that nothing had been 
done by Lauderdale but what his aide had com- 
manded, and weuld uphold by his prerogative, 
which was above all law. 
ledged that many deteftable things had been done 
by Lauderdale againft the Scots, but that nothing 
againft 
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again{t his fervice had appeared ; a fentiment not 
lefs dihonourable, than natural to a fovereign who 
forgets when he feparates his intereft from the 
people, that he creates an intereft in oppofition to 
the throne **. 

When the triumph and tyranny of Lauderdale 
were thus confirmed, the indulgence of houfe con- 
venticles was of fhort duration, and the indemnity 
was converted into an amnefty for himfelf, and 
the malverfation of his friends. To the cove- 
nanters, the exception of the officers, clergy, and 
gentry, of all who had contributed to the infur- 
rection, and neglected to furrender within two 
months, was rather an act of profcription than of 
grace. A fevere inquifition was made, but the 
torture proved ineffectual, to difcover the fuppofed 
correfpondence with the difaffected in England. 
Kid and King, two fanatical preachers, were exe- 
cuted at Edinburgh while the indemnity was pro- 
claimed. Five others, innocent of the archbifhop’s 
blood, were felected to expiate his murder at 
Magus-Moor. ‘Twelve hundred perfons conducted 
from Bothwell, were confined in the Grey Friars’ 
church-yard, where they remained five months, un- 
covered and expofed to the inclemency of the feafon. 
The greater number were at length difmiffed, on 
their bends of peace. ‘The more obftinate were 
{hipped for the plantations, but the veffel was loft in 
the Orkneys, and from the inhumanity of thematter, 


*? ‘Woodrow’s Hift. it. roz—7. Burnet, ii’ 264. Ralph, 
i. 465. See in State Tras, temp. Car.; and.in Somers’ 
Tracts, vii. 195. 200. the additional charges againft Lauderdale. 
who 
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who refufed to releafe the prifoners, two hundred 
perifhed in the wreck. But the government, 
gratified by an infurrection fo long folicited, was 
more intent at prefent on confifcation . than 
revenge. Claverhoufe was permitted, by his rapa- 
cious cruelties, to avenge his defeat ; but the court 
of jufticiary performed a more lucrative circuit in 
the weft. In every parifh informations were taken 
or fupplied by the curates. ‘The gentry excepted 
from the indemnity, their tenants, or others 
fufpected of wealth, who had neglected to furrender, 
were accufed indifcriminately of the murder of 
Sharp, their fhare in the late infurrection, or their 
attendance on conventicles; and the innocent, 
unlefs they compounded in private, were remanded 
to prifon till releafed on furety; the abfent 
were attainted, and forfeitures, during each 
fucceeding circuit and year, continued to multiply 


a 
~* 


as a provifion for the army, and a fource of 
emolument to the fervants of the crown. Another 
fource of lucrative oppreflion was difcovered in an 
obfolete law, again{t fuch as failed to attend the 
ftandard or hoft of the king. The gentlemen of 
Fife, and the Lothians, were convicted in fuch 
numbers, by the jufliciary court, that the remain- 
ing fhires were remitted for difpatch to the privy 
council; and by a refined iniquity, the battle 
of Bothwell was almoft equally ruinous to thofe 
who were prefent from -difaffection, or abfent 
through fear. But the clemency of the king, was 
gratuitoufly extoiled, becaufe in abetting the 
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extortions of his mimifters, he commuted an obfolete 
treafon for the moft exorbitant fines 7? 

Ever fince the fall and impeachment ef Danby, 
the duke of York had refided on the continent, 
till his unexpected appearance, 
court, on his brother’s 

- 


and influence at 

difgraced and 
onmouth to the fame exile from which 
he had returned himfelf. The approach of a new 
ceili: did not permit the duke to remain long 
in England; and to accomplifh the removal of 
abiderdi ale, the earl of Tweedale fuggefted that 
there was mowed é fo fit, or fo honourable asScotland, 
for the reception of the prefumptive heir to the 
crown. ‘The cabinet determined that the duke. 
fhould return with his family from Bruffels, to 
refide in Scotland ; bs although he refufed to 
concur in dilplacing Lauderdale, it was obvious that 
the adminiftration there would devolve into his. 
hands. During his firft vifit, he interfered but 
little in public. itil ; difcovered a preference for 
neither party ; and by his contelnas affability, 
ftudied to conciliate all ranks to his interefts, by 
his induftrious application to promote the fervice 
of the king. But his deportment was artificial, 
and his affable condefcenfion, fo remote from the 
haughty referve of his character, was affumed 
to eflablifh his intereft in Scotland, and when 
fortified there as in Ireland, to fupport his right of 
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fucceffion by arms **.. Within three months, whet 
the Englifh parliament was prorogued, he was 
recalled to court. On his departure he aflured the 
privy council of his unalterable regard, and 
promifed to acquaint the is, that in Scotland he 
had a brave and loyal nobility agit sentry, a wile and 
regular council, judicatures filled with learned 
and upright judges, that the difaffected were not 
hear fo confiderable as teprefented in England, 
and that the highland clans, from his endeavours 
to remove their animofities, were united and 
firmly attached to the throne. The privy council 
was not deficient in affurance of fupport, or atteils 
ation of his worth; and had he never returned to 
Scotland, it is probable that he would not have 
forfeited the efteem which the nation ftill enter- 
tained for the houfe of Stewart * 

But a patty now appeared among the prefby- 
terians, prepared to renounce their allegiance to the 
crown. The origin of this new fet muit be 
afcribed to the rigours of government ; its extrava- 
gance, to the fufferings which the intercommuned 
had endured. When profcribed and driven fr 
their abodes by government, they were | 
the military like beafts of prey ; and their 
ticifm was daily exafperated and cot 
their fufferings and defpair. While ts 
or. lurked throughout the country, dated and 
— 65. 
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their preachers began to confider their king as @ 
tyrant, and to feparate from the great body of the 
prefbyterians, who, according as they enjoyed his 
protection, or acknowledged his authority, were 
i wolved 1 in the iniquity or defection of the times. 
argill and Cameron, who had efcaped from 
pci returned from the continent to their 
vagrant flock, which acquired from the latter 
the name of Cameronians; a defignation {till 
appropriated to a religious fet and a regiment of 
the line. A party appeared in arms at Sanquhar, 
where Cameron read and affixed a declaration to 
the market-crofs; that although defcended from 
the race of their ancient kings, Charles Stewart, 
perjuries in the breach of his covenanted 

VOWS, oc his tyrannical government and ufurp- 
ation over their civil and religious liberties, had 
diffolved their allegiance, and. forfeited all right 
and title fo the crown. ‘They were furprifed at 
Aird{mofs, in the diftritt of Kyle. Cameron and 
his brother, fighting back to back, obtained by 
their gallantry an honourable death. Hackifton of 
Rathillety and fifteen horfemen, were taken 
prifoners ;. but the foot, a defpicable band of forty 
peafants, retired into the morafs from the purfuit 
of the guards. Cargill alone continued to preach 
in the fields. At a Catietee held in the Tor- 
wood, he pronounced a folemn excommunication 
againft their perfecutors, the dukes of Lauderdale, 
Rothes, Monmouth, York, and the king himfelf; 
a fentence ludicrous at prefent, but produ@tive 
then 
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¢hen of a deep and indelible impreffion on the 
whole fect. While we pity or deride their extra- 
vagance, it is difficult to condemn them entirely 
for difowning a government under which they had 
enjoyed no reciprocal protection, but on the con- 
trary were uniformly perfecuted and profcribed *”. 

The indignity done to the majelty, or name of 
king, was feverely avenged, Cameron’s head was 
inhumanly prefented to his aged father, confined 
in prifon, and affixed with his hands to the city 
gate, in the mock attitude of prayer. Rathillet’s 
fentence was firft determined by the privy council, 
and pronounced next day by the jufticiary court. 
It appeared that he was prefent, without aihiting, 
at the murder’ of Sharp; but there is reafon to 
believe that he had endeavoured previoutly to 
diffuade his aflociates from the primate’s death. 
Although reduced fe low by his wounds that he 
was preferved from torture as unable to furvive it, 
he fuffered with indifference the amputation of his 
hands, and endured, with an enthufialtic fortitude, 
the utmoft rigour of an atrocious punifhment, 
which continues to difgrace the humanity of 
our laws and age. ‘The other prifoners were 
executed to a man; their heads exhibited a _bar- 
barous fpectacle at the entrance of the city; or, if 
ftolen and interred by the piety of their friends, 
were replaced by the heads of other prifoners 
taken with Cargill *”. 

26 Woodrow, ti. 133—44- 

27 Id. 142. Cruickfhank’s Hitt. n. 68. 
Fountainhall’s Memoirs, MS. Adv. Library. 
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xceeded on the duke of 
York’s return to et As if the guilty were 
infufficient to affuage the thir fe of revenge, the 
innocenit urtfully involved in their guilt. 
Availing itfelf of fen frantic delufion which its own 
violence and oppreflion had created, the privy 
council intermixed its tortures with the moft 
en{naring queftions: Was Sharp’s death murder ? 
Was the rifing at Bothwell rebellion? Is Charles 
King, or a tyrant whom it is lawful to dethrone or 
deprive of hie? The unhappy victims of fufpicion 
and rage, too fincere, or from the torture unable 
to prevaricate, were difmifled from this fevere 
inquifition to the jufticiary court ; from the jufticiary 
court to the place of execution. Among the firft 
who fuffered, for opinions not treafonable till 
extorted by the council, was a brother of the laird 
_ Skene, convicted on his anfwers to thofe inter- 
; but the punifhment was afterwards 
pr even to helplefs females, in the flower of 
their youth**. The wretched Cameronians wha 
fuffered death for their religious opinions, expired 
with fuch refolution, that when their lives were 
offered by the duke, if they would acknowledge, 
or even exclaim on the feaffold, God blefs the 
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ef martyrdom. The frenzy of thefe deluded 
creatures might have excited the compaffion, but 
could never juftify the refentment of government. 
Their punifhment demonftrated the unextinguifhable 
hatred and fury of the royalifts, who believed 
that their former fufferings could never be 


avenged. From each example they perceived 
that the opinions were propagated which they 
attempted to fupprefs, and that the veneration for 
the covenant was cherifhed and encreafed by the 
dying breath, and the blood of fuch numerous 
martyrs with which it was attefted and fealed. 
But inftead of remitting an unavailing punifhment, 
they transferred the execution to an early hour, 
at a diftance from the city, to avoid the multitudes, 
whom the fufferers never failed to convert by their 
death. it is faid that the perfecution was itopt by 
the duke, who committed the fanatics to hard 
labour in a houfe of correction. No example of 
the fact exifts; on the contrary, executions for 
private opinion continued to multiply during his 
whole adminiftration and reign. It is afferted, 
by the fame author, that he indulged, without 
emotion, in contemplating the torture of {tate 
prifoners, as a curious experiment, while other 
counfellors recoiled from the fcene; and on one 
occafion it is certain that he aflifted from choice, 
when Spreul was twice expofed to the queftion 
almoft without intermiflion ”. 


*9 Burnet, ii. 324. 424. Woodrow, il. 164. See Note IV. 
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Mis difpofition was haughty, fevere, inflexible; 
and his natural feverity, heightened by bigotry, 
was mever mitigated by experience; for his 
character was better adapted to fuftain adverfity 
with patience, than profperity with moderation. 
Lhe mediocrity of his genius was compenfated, 
imperfectly, by application to bufinefs. . He 
introduced a {trict ceconomy into the revenues of 
Scotland, but was never able to comprehend. the 
extenfive, and reciprocal interefts of the people and 
the throne. His fincerity was the more eftimable 
when compared with his brother’s; but he 
contemned, and without fcruple perverted the im- 
partial adminiftration of juftice ; and his promifes 
were fometimes infringed by his bigotry, fometimes 
by the pernicious maxim of ftate neceflity. On 
his return, he forgot the moderation obferved in 
his former vifit; and if he continued affable to the 
tories, as the royalifts were now denominated, his 
inind, exafperated perhaps by a ludicrous incident 
which I fhall proceed to relate, appeared inexorable 
to the fanatics, of whofe fupport he defpaired. 
faving engrofled the adminiftration to himfelf, he 
formed a motley party, compofed of Lauderdale’s 
friends; and impatient of an 


to folicit his recall, which was ftill inexpedient, or 
permifion to hold a parliament in Scotland, which 
it was impoffible to refufe *°. 
The ftudents at the univerfity of Edinburgh, 
had engaged by an oath to burn the pope in 
$° Fountainhall’s Memoirs, MS, 
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efhey at Chriftmas. Notwithftanding the vigilance poo 
of the magiftrates and the military, to prevent this — _V"! 


Venger, amos 


juvenile infult to the duke’s religion, they accom- 168 
plithed their purpofe with much fortitude and 
addrefs. The imprifonment of thefe youthful 
patriots was refented by the populace. The blue 
ribbon of the covenant ** was revived by boys and 
apprentices, with an infcription again{t the pope; 
and the court party retorted by wearing red 
ribbons, with a device expreflive of their abhor- 
rence of fanaticifm. Amidft thefe abfurd difputes, 
the provoft’s houfe was burnt to the ground. The 
accident was afcribed to revenge, and although no 
difcovery was made, the univerfity was fhut up, 
and the ftudents expelled for a time from the 
town. ‘Thefe incidents convinced the difcerning 
Churchill that the duke was unable, without his 
brother’s fupport, to maintain himfelf in Scotland, 
much lefs to affert his right of fucceffion by 
arms **, 

The parliament, which was intended to firenethen, 4 saab 
and in the one kingdom to fecure his right of qe i 
fucceflion, was opened with magnificence: the 
crown.was borne by Argyle, a diftin@ion regardec 
as ominous to his family; and on the death of 
Rothes, the office of chancellor becoming vacant, 
retained the chief nobility in dependence and 


31 Hence a true blue whig, from the favourite colours of the 
covenant, adopted, it is faid, from an injun€tion to the Jews 
(Numbers, xv. 38.) Fountainhall’s Mem. MS. 
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fufpenfe. An objection to the duke’s commufhon, 
as a papilt incapacitated to reprefent his brother, 
was privately agitated; but Hamilton refuied to 
embark in a dangerous oppofition, unlefs a majo- 
rity were previoufly fecured *. On aflurance of 
additional fecurity for the proteftant religion, an 
at was pafled to affert the unalterable right of 
fuccefliontothe crown. From a fruitful principle, 
that the regal power was of divine origin, the 
parliament declared that no difference of religion 
could alter, that no ftatute nor law could fufpend, 
the lineal order of fucceffion to the crown ; and that 
it was treafon either to attempt an innovation, or 
to propofe limitations on the future adminiftration 
of the prefumptive heir. When we perufe the 
aa, and confider how foon thereafter the crown 
was forfeited; when we contemplate how fre- 
quently and happily the lineal fucceilion has been 
GSnce inverted, we muft fmile with contempt at the 
extreme fragility of political laws, and the anxious 
ecaution with which the moft violent are framed 


The décline of Lauderdale’s credit expofed 
his brother Hatton to detection and difgrace, He 
was accufed of perjury on Mitchell’s trial; his letters 
were produced ; and the infamy of the fact was 
proclaimed in parliament, but the inquiry was 
{upprefled. Lord Bargeny, the duke of Hamilton’s 
kinfman, imprifoned as acceflory to the infurre¢tion 
of Bothwell, had been twice produced at the bar, 


22 Burnet, ii, 325. Fountainhall’s Mem. MS. 
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and accufed of treafon; but although the day was BOOK 


Vill. 


frequently prefixed, shh trial was diefért ed. When cy 


reftored to liberty, he difcovered by diligent invef- 
tigation, that two prifoners, taken at Bothwell, 
1 


were fuborned by Hatton, the earl of Murray, and 


fir John Dalrymple, to give falfe evidence againtt 
his life. ‘Their depofitions, in which duke Hamil- 
ton was implicated, were prepared beforehand ; 
they were promifed.a fhare of the confifcated 
eltates, but whenever the trial approached, their 
con{cience revolted again{t the crime **, Bargeny’s 
evidence was ready to be produced. Perjury and 
fubornation, charged in open parliament againtt 
a fupreme judge and an officer of ftate, demanded 
public invettigation, a condign punifhment, or the 
moft ample retribution; but the duke interpofed, 
to prevent enquiry ; Eéioh not difpleafed that 

Lauderdale and his brother were expafed to public 
infamy, fatished that they would remain at the 
mercy of the crown * 

The act of fucceflion had paffed, on the promife 
oi the two brothers to grant whatever fecurity for 
the proteftant faith the pathiainent fhould require ; 
but the performance of this public, and folemn 
aflurance does no credit to the fincerity of James. 


%* Burnet, u. 325. Woodrow, ii. 125. Cuningham of 


Mongrennan’s Declaration (fubjoined to the Original Papers 


on the Scotch Plot, 1704) 3 a curious pifture of the cor- 


ruption of the times. He was fuborned with his fervant ; but 
as he failed to deferve a pardon by perjury, was convicted two 
years afterwards of the infurrection at Bothwell. Woodrow, 
ll. 292. 

35 Fountainhall’s Dec. i. 150. 
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The court party fubjoimed a recognition 
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propoted. 
of the fupremacy, a difavowal of the covenant, 
and an obligation never to aflemble in order to 
deliberate on civil or ecclefiaftical affairs, without 
the king’s permiffion; never to rife in arms _ 
without his authority, nor otherwife to endeavour 
an alteration of government in church or fate. 
The oath was to be received under the penalty of 
confifeation, and fworn according to its hiteral 
acceptation, by all perfons in civil, military, or 
ecclefiaftical offices ; the king’s legitimate brothers 
or fons excepted: and as the teft was meant to 
incapacitate the prefbyterians, it was extended to 
the whole body of electors, and members elected 
to ferve in parliament °°. 

Such a violent invafion of their privileges ex- 
cited fierce debates. ‘The prefbyterians would 
have difpenfed with the fecurity of religion, to 
avoid the teft, which the duke regarded and urged 
as a political engine, the bifhops as a falutary expe- 
dient for the prefervation of their order, again{t 
the danger to be apprehended from a preibyterian 
parliament. However fecure from their own inno- 
vations, lord Belhaven obferved that there was no 


36 Fountainhall’s Memoirs, MS. Burnet, 1. 329- 
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provifion to preferve their religion again{ft a popith 
or fanatical fucceflor ; but the .words were no 
fooner uttered than he was fent to the cazftle. 
Argyle, with more moderation; deplored the 
frequency of religious oaths, but oppofed the 


exemption of the royal family, as a permiflion, if 


not an encouragement to depart from the national 
ehurch. Ifan exemption were made, he propoled 

that it fhould be EAPISISly confined to th 
but when the latter rofe to refift the motion, he con- 
cluded that the exception was pernicious to the 
proteftant faith ; and notwithitanding a previous 
intimation, that he would oppofe whatever was 
adverfe to religion, his words were obfer 
produce a deep and indelible impreflion on James. 
But the oppofition to the teft was ineffectual, nor 
was a delay admitted for a fingle night. As it was 
cutie cult to afcertain, or define with accuracy, what 

was the precife ftandard of the proteftant religion, 

mens the PRgigont, fuggeited as the rule of 
faith, the earlieft confeffion of the firft reformers, 
framed to expofe the errors of popery, and to 
joftify their refiftance to the queen regent, and 
ratified by the firft parliament of James VI. 
Mary was compelled to refign her crown. 
artfully propofed as ir rreconcilable to the te 

had been difufed fo long for the Weftmintter 
confeflion, that its contents were unknown to the 
illiterate prelates, and adopted without being under- 
{tood or read. The teft was accordingly ofheite: 


1e duke 3 


rved to 


when. 
It was 
fi, and 


and approved by a majority of feven votes. When 
examined, it appeared a mafs of the moft abfurd 
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A long inconfiftent oath was prés 
{cribed, to adhere, according to this obfolete 
confeflion, to the proteftant faith, yet by the 


recognition of fupremacy, to conform to whatever 
religion the king might appoint 5 to maintain the 
forier prefbyt 

alteration in the tie ent epifcopal fo 
church ; to abjure the doétri 
right of refiftance, but at the fame time, as 2 
religious duty meumbent by the confeffion on 
cood fubjects, to acer the tyranny and refift the 
oppreffion of kings. No fincere prefbyterian could 
fubfcribe the oath. None of the epifcopal perfuas 
fion could aflent confcientioufly to the confeffion 
of faith. A papift could accept of neither. But 
when both were conjoined, and every explication 
different from the ieafan fence was dif avowed, it 
was impoffible, without perjury, either to receive 
or to reconcile the teft to itfelf 3”. 

The parliament concluded with little’ credit ta 
the reputation of James. Whatever were his moral 
or private qualities, it was obferved that he in- 
herited all the obftinacy, and the fame fpecies of 
political infincerity, whieh his father pofleffed ; 
but, in the management of parliament, difcovered 
little id eon) fot the nicé™ condu@: of ‘public 
affairs**, ‘To evade the promife of an additional 


etian difcipline, yet to attempt no 
rm of the 


fecurity for the proteftant faith, he deceived and 
37 Burnet, 331. Fountainhall’s Mem. MS. Dee. i. 149: 
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endeavoured to entangle the prefbyterians in an 
enfnaring teft. From his own violence, he was 
over-reached by Dalrymple, and the oath intended 
to exclude the prefbyterians, was rendered adverfe 
and equally irreconcilable to every religious per- 
{uafion and fe@. A teft contradicted throughout 
by the confeflion of faith, was expected to be 
abandoned; but the court party was inured to 
political oaths. The duke was determined not to 
forego the political advantages of a teft from 
which he was relieved himfelf; a ftrarige example 
of the nature of perfecution, and of his character, 
in-exacting from the prefbyterians an acknow- 
jedgement of the ecclefiaftical fupremacy of the 
crown, which his own religion difavowed, nor per- 
mitted him to fubfcribe. But the eftablithed clergy 
were the firit to diflent. To appeatfe their {cruples, 
an explanation prepared by Paterfon, bifhop of 
Edinburgh, was approved by the privy council ; 
that it was not meant to aflent to every propofition, 
but to the fundamental articles of the confeflion of 
faith ; and that the apoftolical right of epilcopacy 
was neither difowned, nor an alteration of its legal 
eftablifhment intended by the teft. But the oath 
was to be received in its literal acceptation. Eighty 
clergymen, more confcientious and pious, refioned 
their livings, rather than fubfcribe either to the 
literal fenfe or explanation of the teft. The pre{by- 
. terians moftly declined the oath. The earl of 
Queenfberry fub{cribed it in council, with a courtly 
explanation, that the obligation not to attempt an, 
alteration 
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alteration in church or ftate, implied no oppofition 
to any alteration introduced by the king *. 

The earl of Argyle, when required by the duke 
to fubfcribe the teft, was admonifhed privately, by 
the bifhop of Edinburgh, not to ruin an ancient 
family, nor augment the refentment which his 
oppofition had kindled. In the late parliament 
an attempt had been made, with the duke’s con- 
currence, to diveft him of his family jurifdictions 
and eftate. Inftead of the ordinary judicatures, a 
{pecial commifhon was next propofed, to examine, 
or rather to refume the gift. of his father’s 
forfeiture ; he was refufed accefs to the king for 
protection ;.difplaced with Dalrymple from the 
court of feffion; and no doubt can remain of the 
duke’s intention to ruin a potent nobleman, whofe 
implicit and unreferved fupport hé defpaired to 
obtain. Argyle, aware of the danger, would have 
reficned his employments; but on obtaining the 
duke’s approbation, he accepted the teft as a privy 
counfellor, with an explanation: ** That as the 
‘© parliament never meant to impofe contradictory 
*¢ oaths, he took it as far as confiftent with itfelf, 
«¢ and the proteftant faith ; but that he meant not 
‘to bind or preclude himfelf in his-ftation, in a 
‘¢ lawful manner, from withing or endeavouring 
‘¢ any alteration which he thought of advantage to 
«¢ the church or ftate, and not repugnant to the 
<< proteftant religion, and his loyalty ; and this he 
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* underftood to be a part of his oath.”’ His ex- 
planation was gracioufly received. He refumed 
his feat on the duke’s invitation, but declined to 
vote in the general explanation which the council 
pronounced that day on the teft. Next day he 
was required in council to renew the oath, as a 
commifhioner of treafury, and when he referred 
to his former explanation, it was clamoroufly 
demanded. Alarmed at this eager importunity, 
he acknowledged, but refufed to fubfcribe the 
explanation, and was immediately difplaced from 
the council board. Within a few days, he was 
enjoined to enter prifoner in the caftle, and accufed 
of leafing-making, perjury, and treafon; of de- 
praving the laws, and afluming the legiflative 
powers of the flate *°. | 

No man could believe, that the minifterial cabal 
was fo bold and flagitious, or the duke of fuch a 
ductile or tyrannical difpofition, as to perfift ina 
judicial trial, to deprive Argyle of his honours, 
eftate, and life. Nothing farther was apprehended 
at firit, than a defign to extort, by menaces, a 
more ample fubmiflion; the furrender of his 
jurifdictions, and a part of his eftates. Eight 
advocates, who figned an opinion that the expla- 
nation was legal, were feverely threatened; the 
afliftance of Lockhart was thrice prohibited, 
and granted only left Argyle, if deprived of 
counlel, might refufe to plead. The iniquity of 
the whole trial is manifeft; but it is proper 


4° Woodrow, 3.7. &c. Burnet, ii, 335. 
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to invefligate ne minute particulars, as a wholes 
fome example to etimes. When arraigned at 
the bar of F the iufticiary court, Argyle’s explanation 
of the teft was perverted rohan hout. That the par- 
hamers never meee to impole contradictory oaths, 
was converted by : the king’s ddvocate, 
into a tacit, puesihy » implication, that fuch con- 
poled by parliament. That 
he took the oath as far as ‘confiftent with irfelf 
and the protettant religion, implied, maliciouily, 
that it was confiftent with neither. That he was 
not thereby precluded from fuch alterations as he 


tradictory oaths were 1m} 


dé 
deemed advantageous, abfolved him treafonable, 
inafmuch as his majelty’s confent was omutted, 


trom every obligation to the church or ftates That 
he underftood this to be a part of his oath, mvaded 
and transferred the legiflative power of the eltates 
to himfelf. On fuch ites ids comments, leafing- 
making, perjury, and treafon, were deduced from 
a perverfion of the moft imnocent words. ‘Phe 
i vs are extant, and the arguments of 
Lockhart reflec difhonour on the: public acs 
cufer and the court. He demonftrated to the 


mal 


ecret conviction of the judges themfelves, that 
the explanation, far from amounting -to treafon, 
was not even criminal; and. that the particular 
expreflions, inftead of depraving the laws, avere 
of the moft innocent import, neceffary to duburden 
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of the libel, whether in point of law the expla: 
nation of the telt. was fufficient to conftitute 
the crimes which ‘thé indictment €ontained. » Col: 
ington, an old cavalier, Harcarfe a juft and 
learned judge, oppofed and prolonged the delibera. 
tions on the relevancy of the indi€tment, which 
was fupported by ‘Newton and Forret, the 
former infttuments of Lauderdale’s corruption. 
Queenfberry, who prefided as juftice general, had 
received the oath with an explanation ‘himfelf ; and 
in this delicate fituation, when the judges were 
equally divided, his conviction was fufficiently 
attefted, by his reluctance to forfeit the preferment 
and favour of court, by a decifive vote to abfolve 
Argyle. To relieve him from this difgraceful 
dilemma, Nairn, a fuperannuated judge, whofe 
attendance had been long difpenfed with, was 
roufed from his bed at midnight; and the pro» 
ceedings were read over, as he had not heard the 
debate; but he dropt afleep till awakened for his 
vote. The interlocutor was pronounced next day, in 
the ftrict forms of unfubftantial juftice ; * Suftaining 
“the charges as relevant, repelling the legal 
** defences againft treafon and leafing-makine, and 
“remitting the indi€tment, with the defence 
*‘again{t perjury, to the knowledge of an aflize.” 
Unconicious of this midnight divan, Argyle and 
his counfel were overwhelmed with furprife and 
defpair. They declined to challenge the jurors 
and interrogate the witnefles, or difdained-to renew 
an unavailing defence. The jury afferted their 
full fhare of infamy, in this iniquitous tranfaction. 
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Montrofe} the chancellor or foreman, difhonoured 
his grandfather’s memory, to avenge his death 5 
and of eleven peers and four commoners, -feven 
were: privy-counfellors, _ perfonal | enemies, deeply 
engaged in the profecution of Argyle. From a 
erofs affectation of impartiality, they acquitted him 
of perjury in receiving the-oath ima falfe accept- 
ation, but, found by an unanimous yerdict, that 
he was guilty of treafon and leafing-making to their 
full extent **. 

It is in vain that apologetical hiftorians pretend, in 
yain does James affert in his memoirs, that nothing 
more was intended than to. wreft.fome dangerous 
jurifdidions. out of the hands of Argyle. A man 
who perverts: the ,courfe of juftice, to acquire an 
undue power over another’s life, has no claim to 
credit for the motives which it may be convenient 
to aflert, when his victim has efcaped. . Argyle 
had already offered to furrender thofe jurifdictions, 
unconditionally, to the king. The defign was 
to ruin the head of the prefbyterian party, and to 
divide his eftates among the duke’s friends. What- 
ever were their original defigns againft his life, 
his execution, if fentence were once pronounced, 
was a fingle, additional ftep which their fafety 
might sequire, and the duke’s authority was 
fufficient to fuftain. When convicted formerly of 
the fame fiCtitious crimes, he was preferved by 
Lauderdale, whofe influence had now declined, and 
he difcovered that no favour was to be expected 
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gt'court.” On the return of his mefferiger, he-was 
informed of the king’s inftru€tions, that the 
fentence fhould be pronounced and the execution 
fufpended ; but every intimation feemed to an- 
nounce'that ‘his death was refolved. The military 
were ordered to town, and his guards were doubled, 
Apartments were provided for his reception in the 
publicogaol; to which peers were removed from 
the caftle before execution. The dark and ambi- 
euous expreflions of the duke and his creatures, 
implied'that bis execution was neceflary, and that 
it would be eafier to. fatisfy the king when done, 
than to procure» his -confent... Whether .thefe 
infinuations were employed to intimidate Argyle, 
he efcaped that’ evening in the train of his 
daughter-in-law, the lady Sophia Lindfay,. dif- 
euifed as her page. Sentence of attainder was 
immediately pronounced. His honours, eftate, 
and life, were forfeited in abfence ; his arms were 
reverfed and torn ; his pofterity incapacitated ; and 
a large reward attached to his head. Notwith- 
ftanding a general alarm, and a vigilant purfuit, 
he was‘condu¢ted to London, by Veitch a clergy- 
man, through unfrequented roads ; and Charles, 
who.poffefled not the common julftice to pardon 
and reltore*him, had the generofity not to enquire 
after the place of his retreat *”. 

Never was a fentence produdtive of more 
execration andshorror; never, perhaps, was a 


fentence more flagitioufly obtained, than the 
+? Argvle’s Cafe, -121. Burnet, Woodrow, ui; 213. 
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attainder of Argyle. Even the lepifcopal: party, 
whom James had attached to his perfon and 
intereft, were indignant at the fhamelefs proftitution 
of juftice, and the depravity of the prime nobility, 
who had confpired or condefcended to the bafeft 
offices, to accomplifh the ruin of an ancient houfe. 
But the prefbyterians were {truck with confter-. 
nation and defpair. The moft obnoxious of fuch 
as had oppofed the teft, and among thefe, the earl 
of Loudon, Dalrymple the late prefident, Stewart 
an advocate, Fletcher of Salton, retired >to the 
continent. Hamilton, and the proprietors, of 
twenty fherifffhips, or extenfive regalities, rather 
than receive a teft fo pernicious to Argyle, fuffered 
their hereditary jurifdictions to lapfe and revert to 
the crown**, From the horror and antipathy 
which the fentence infpired, the prefbyterians 
became ever after irreconcileable to James. He 
allowed them, they faid, to continue proteftants, 
but if they once ventured to aflert their faith, not 
the moft uniform and meritorious fervices could 
atone for a fingle act of oppofition or of zeal **, 
Their fears were communicated to thefe who had 
urged his exclufion with fuch violence in England, 
whom the diffolution of the laft parliament of 
Charles had leit unprotected; and Argyle’s cafe, 
which was printed in London, preduced a. deep 
impreffion on the public mind. - From the coin- 
cidence of the two events, his attainder, at the 
duke’s inftigation, was compared with the acquittal 


43 Woodrow, i. 225. * Fount. Mem. MS. 
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of Shaftefbury, againft whom it appeared that the 
king himfelf had condefcended to folicit evidence, 
if not to practife the arts of fubornation. There 
was nothing fimilar to the corruption of the peers 
and jurors of Argyle; except the venal evidence 
allotted in England to aife vileft of mankind. But 
the exclufionifts anticipated their own deftrudtion 
from the attempt to ruin the two elias ete as 
and if fuch were the firft fruits of the duke’s 
adminiftration in Scotland, what was to be expected 
from his tyrannical dbo tit ton when he fhould 
afcend the throne ? What, but the moft fanguinary 
reign of profcription and terror ? the fear of which 
was productive of extenfive confpiraciés, in which 
the patriots of each kingdom were involved. 
Lauderdale, who had outlived: his influence, 
and by a timid vote for the condemnation of 
Stafford, incurred the duke’s refentment, funk 
under the weight of vexation and age*., After 
the fall of the exclufionifts, the duke was recalled 
to court; but was Phi needed on his return to 
Scotland, to place the adminiftration there in 
confidential hands. He was preferved in his 
barge, to which Churchill, Lege, and the earls of 
Middleton and Perth, were admitted: others 
were faved by boats ci the attending yacht, 
but’ the veffel funk with feveral perfons of 
diftinction on board. It was maliciouily faid, that 


*5 His brother fucceeded to the title of earl; but the 


rapacious duchefs had impoverifhed and defpoiled the family 
of its principal eftates, See Fount. Mem Dec. i. 208. 2 23. 
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and dogs; but if more lives might have been pre- 
ferved in his barge, the teftimony of the drowning 
feamen acquits him of. the firft part of this 
inhuman charge. As if infeafible to the horrors 
of their own fituation, they gave a loud fhout 
while finking themfelves, when they obferved him 
fafely received into the yacht. .On_ his arrival in 
Scotland, Queenfberry was appointed treafurer, 
and created a marquis ; Perth, juftice general, an 
important office in the prefent reign ; Gordon of 
Haddow, chancellor, with the: title. of earl of 
Aberdeen ; and to thefe men the adminiftration of 
the kingdom was entrufted by James, with 
inftructions fufficient to authorife. the moft un- 
relenting rigour. After a fhort ftay, he returned 
with the moft ample and abfurd teftimonies -from 
the bifhops, of his affeCtion for the church *° 

Asa change of adminiftration: was productive 
of no change in the meafures of a defpotical 
government, the unhappy country procured no 
relief. Every new miniltry created to purfue the 
fame meafures, endeavoured to exceed the violence 
of its predeceflors, and to enrich and recommend 
itfelf,, by oppreffion, to the court.. The moft 
ruinous penalties were ordained to be levied 
without mitigation; and. the people, fenfible that 
unlefs they conformed they were utterly ruined, 
returned in a body, but with marked averfion or 
contempt to the churches, where, in fome places, 


*6 Burnet. Macpherfon’s Orig. Pap. i. 135. © Kennet. 
Fount. Mem. 
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a fermon had been difcontinued for many years. 
The perfecution of conventicles became far more 
fevere ; the adminiftration of juftice more corrupt 
than: ever: the execution of fanatics became 
daily more frequent: even the military were 
invefted with jufticiary powers ; and the ingenious 
cruelty of the jufticiary court was exhautted in the 
invention of new laws and of new crimes. As if 
the infurrection of Bothwell were not yet avenged, 
Hume, an inconfiderable landlord, as fuch ex- 
cepted from the indemnity, was convicted without 
evidence of acceflion to the rebellion, ‘becaufe his 
defence was repugnant to the indictment, or in other 
words contradictory to the crimes of which he 
was accufed. But his father had fat as a juryman 
on the trial of Haddow, the chancellor’s grand. 
father; and as if a retribution were due to the 
duke’s religion, the anniverfary of Stafford’s death 
was felected for his execution*’. Another trial, 
of which the confequences were more extenfive 
and memorable, created an alarm through the 
whole kingdom. Laurie of Blackwood was con- 
victed of treafon for converfing with tenants 
involved in the guilt of rebellion. They had 
remained two years unmolefted, neither profecuted 
nor intercommuned, but the judicial prefumptions 
on which he was condemned, were ftrung together 
in a manner that exhibits a curious fpecimen of 
the logic and inventive fubtlety of an iniquitous 
court. As every good fubje& was bound to 


#7 Fount. Mem. Woodrow, ii. 268. Burnet,’ ii. 340. 
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6 ad ia | cs o 
ditcover thofe whom he fufpected of’ treafon, it 
was trealon to converfe with a fufpected: perfon, 
however innocent he might pane 


once engaged in a rebellion, 


But a perfon 
muft: be prefumed to 
ncur the fufpicion of tite neighbourhoods: The 
fufpicion of the whole neighbourhood muft be 
known to each individual in it. But ite was 
proved that the perfons with whom Blackwood 
had converled, had been concerned, in rebellion, 
and prefumed, as the fole. grounds of his con- 
viction, that their treafon could not have -efeaped 
nor failed to excite his fufpicion. His execution 
was frequently refpited, as his attainder fufficed to 


eftablifh .a lucrative precedent for a new and 
comprehenfive crime **. A’ proclamation | was 
iflued .againit all who. had peas harboured’. or 


aortas with rebels : circuit. courts of jufticiary 
were appointed for their trial and condemnation as 
traitors; and this inquifition was to fubfift three 
years, when an indemnity was promifed ; but an 
immediate abfolution was conferred on fuch as 
accepted the teft. he proclamation, fince Alva’s 
perfecutions in the Netherlands, the moft atrocious 
perhaps which the world. had yet feen, com- 
prehended twenty thoufand who had held .a 
intercourfe with rebels, and. were 
reduced to the cruel alternative of perjury or 
treafon. In the fucceeding circuits it was ftriétly 
executed in every article, nor did the miniftry 
difiemble their wifhes, that the people might be 


4° Burnet, 243. Fount. Dec/is 213. 
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compelled by its rigour, to abandon the kingdom; 
but the people flocked to the teft, as they did 
to, church; protefting that they received it 
again{t their conicience, to avoid deftrudtion to 
themfelves *°. 

Wearied, however; with the tyranny which they 
had long endured, and terrified at the profpect of 
the feyerer tyranny. for which they were referved, 
the pretbyterians. were: difpofed to yield to the 
defign, and abandon a kingdom where none 
were fafe. The wealthy, alarmed at Blackwood’s 
attainder, prepared to fettle or to fell their eftates. 
A {cheme concerted during Lauderdale’s oppreffion 
was revived, to eftablifh a colony in America, and 
tranfport themfelves and their followers to its 
unpeopled wilds. ‘Thirty-fix noblemen and gentle- 
men entered into the aflociation, and their agents 
contracted with the patentees of Carolina for an 
extenfive fettlement, where their freedom, religion, 
and name, might be preferved**. The fcheme 
was encouraged by James, who preferred 
defolate country to a difaffected people. But the 
exchifionifts in England, alarmed at the approach. 
ing danger of the duke’s fucceflion, had projected 
on the fudden illnefs of Charles, an early infur- 


49 Fount. Dec. Burnet, ii. 345. “€ When Dundonald regretted 
“the devaftation of the weit by the highlanders, Lauderdale 
“replied, that it were. better the country bore windle ftraws 
“* and fand larks than boor rebels to the king. This, though not 
** fond of quoting his authority, they now repeated to the king.?? 
Fount. Mem. MS. 
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and death of Shaftefbury, -Ruffel and Sidney 
renewed the communication with ‘the difcontented 
city, exaiperated at .thelofs. of its charteted 
privileges, and invited the Scots to co-operate, 
while the plan of infurre@tion extended through 
England... Men about to abandon. their country 
from oppreflion, were . prepared for the moft 
defperate enterprize. to preferve: it.:> Under the 
pretext of the American‘expedition or purchafe, 
lord Melvile, fir John Cochran; Baillie -of Jervil- 
wood, Monro, fir John ‘Campbell. of Cefnock, 
and fir George his fon, were invited and»repaired 
to London, to. confult with Monmouth and the 
council of fix. A treaty was »opened by means 
of Carftairs,:.a clergyman, with Argyle and: the 
Scottifh: exiles in Holland. . ‘Ten thoufand pounds 
were demanded for the~purchafe of arms, with 
which Argyle undertook to begin an infurreétion 
m the weft of Scotland. The ‘earl: of Tarras, 
Monmouth’s brother-in-law, was inftigated to take 
arms with his friends on the -barders, as. foon as 
the firft fignal of revolt was founded) in England. 
Nothing, however, was yet determined nor properly 
matured. Money was neither provided for Argyle, 
nor were the Scottifh confpirators fatisfied with the 
dilatory caution of their Enelifh confederates, 
whom they regarded as.a disjointed cabal, fit only 
to debate, but incapable of an infurrection, which 
was daily deferred, While they fent to reftrain 
the impetuofity of their countrymen, they deter- 
mined, unlefs greater vigour were immediately 
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adopted, to feparate from the confederacy, and 
‘confult for themfelves **. 1 

An infurrection ‘entrufted to fo many, and 
delayed fo long, could not remain concealed. 
A feparate plot, of which the fubordinate confpi- 
rators had difcourfed, but concerted nothing, 
was. firft detected, to aflaffinate the king and 
his brother at the Ryehoufe, on» their return 
from Newmarket; and the virtuous Ruflel; the 
heroical Sidney, fuffered for a confpiracy of which 
they were ignorant. ‘The Scottifh confpirators 
were implicated in the difcovery 3 and Argyle’s 


letters, which perplexed the moft fkilful decy- 


pherers, were intercepted. Melvile and. Cochran 
efcaped to Holland: Fergufon, the celebrated 
plotter, was traced to Edinburgh; but . when 
the gates were fhut, he found a fecure afylum 
in the common gaol, which was leaft apt to be 
fufpected or fearched. ‘The reft were fecured, 
and remanded to Scotland to be tortured or 
condemned. But the Scottifh confpirators had 
acted with more circumfpection than the Englith, 
though impatient of their delays; and from the 
evidence of Holmes and Shephard, nothing but 
‘hearfay reports had tranfpired. To 
difcovery of their guilt, Gordon of Earlfton, 
attainted in, abfence, and intercepted with » cre- 
dentials from’ the Cameronians to their friends 
abroad, was ordained by Charles to be tortured 

5' Sprat’s Account of 
Carftairs’ State Papers, 10. 
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produced by his horror and defpair °%, 
But in» ftate offences, nothing more thanthe 
forms of juftice were obferved in Scotland, and 
even from thefe the jufticiary court was Impatient 
to’ recede. “Sir Hugh Campbell of Cefnock, an 
oldiand venerable gentleman, was firft arraigned: 
“As there was no proof of his acceflion’to: thé 
confpiracy, he was accufed of abetting the infurd 
rection at Bothwell, by reprimanding or exhorting 
the deferters:to return. His defence, that he was 
then in his own houfe, remote from the place 
where the fuppofed words were uttered, was 
over-ruled as contrary to the indi€iment, inferring 
perjury againit the evidence for the crown. His 
proof was rejected, that the witnefles were a@tuated 
by revenge, and fuborned by rewards. But when 
the firft witnefs was produced; and his condem. 
nation appeared inevitable, he ftopt and adjured: 
him folemnly, in the midft of his. evidence: 
“ Look full in my face, and by the perilous oath 
*¢ you have fworn, take heed to what you fay ; 
“for I declare, at the peril of my own foul, that 
*“* to my remembrance I never beheld your face 
* before.” ‘Though tutored by previous examin. 
ations, che witnels was ftruck with this impreflive 
addrefs. He acknowledged that he knew of 
nothing again{t the prifoner; and a loud. thout 
exprefied the fympathetical emotions of the public 
5? Dalrymple’s 
Decree: 
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mind..'Hisicompanion faultered and confefled the 
fame ignorance ; confounded by a low and in- 
dignant murmur, ‘* What! would you fwear 


46 away the boneft old gentleman’s life??? 
the juitice' general; whofe 


Perth, 
brother had obtained 
aprevious gift of the expeted forfeiture, endea- 
voured repeatedly to. prompt and 5 eg the 
evidence; but the jury for once interpofed, and 
acquitted: the prifoner, after a violent difpute with 
the bench. But the ee were loaded with chaing 
till they retracted their evidence; the jury ‘were 
profecuted for a ae in court; and old Cefnock, 
abfolved by their verdict, was detained in prifon 
during the remainder of his life **. 

ae acquittal was fatal to Jervifwood, whofe 
life was the more eagerly fought, to convince 
the people, by a public example, of a genuine 
con{piracy to aifaltinae the king. “ Every difcovery 
was expécted trom Argyle’s letters, which required 
a double key } 
and the collocation of the words. 
fecretary, dete 


, for the explanation. of Li ue 


Arsyle’ 


e 


cted in England, was ee fi 
Perth to Tepes ited tortures. After enduring the 
common inftruments with fortitude, he was de- 
prived of fleep for a weék, tilla new engine was 
invented, whofe excruc jating torments he was 
unable to fuftain **. Yet in this ¢ extremity he was 
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careful to ftipulate, before he confented to decypher 
the letters, that his evidence fhould never be 
judicially employed. Carftairs, fubjeCted .to the 
fame tortures, yielded to the fame conditions..‘The 
difcoveries thus extorted, revealed the correfs 
pondence with the earl of Varras and his friends, 
whole evidence againit Jervifwood was. precured 
by threats or the hopes of life. He was produced 
for trialin the laft flage of decay, when the rigours 
of a long imprifonment had left him few days, or 
even hours to live. The day after his indi€tment, 
he was arraigned at the bar. The defeétive 
teftimony of his nephew ‘Tarras was fupplied ‘by 
the extrajudicial confeflion of Carftairs, which was 
perhdioufly read. and fuftained, not as wlega! 
evidencej but by a judicial fophifm, as an adminicle 
of proof. His condemnation was to be expected 
on the moft imperfect evidence ; but. he was 
conducted on the fame day, and within a. few 
hours, from. the bar to. the fcaffold,. left ‘his 
execution might be dilappointed by a natural 
death. Notwithitanding the enfeebled and dying 
fiate to which he was reduced, his deportment 
is defcribed as a mixture of Roman greatnefs, 
and Chriftian refignation; and the fanguinary 
Mackenzie, the king’s advocate, thrunk from his 
keen reproaches with compundction and fhame. 
His declaration on the {caffold was interrupted, as 
ufual, by the noife of drums. But his fpeech 


was diffufed in writing, attefting the common 
principles of the whigs, his attachment to monarchy 


and the king’s perfon; but. afferting the right of 
reliltance 
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refiftance to preferve the conftitution and the 
proteftant faith, and to prevent the judicial effufion 
ofinnocent blood. His fifter-in-law, a daughter 
of Warifton, had voluntarily fhared his. imprifon- 
ment, and fupported his exhaufted frame on the 
trial. She attended his laft moments on the 
{caffold, and with more than female fortitude, 
contemplated the melancholy execution of an 
horrid fentence ; his head affixed to the city gates, 
his body difmembered, quartered, and prelerved, 
to be diltributed among the principal towns in the 
welt *, 

The remainder of this atrocious reign exhibits 
little elfe than a cruel and oppreflive defpotifm, 
from the moft unprincipled extortion to the mot 
frantic and fanguinary excefles of revenge. Inftead 
of remaining a barren example, the attainder of 
Blackwood was improved into a fruitful precedent 
again{t all who had harboured rebels, or inad- 
vertently commiuned with perfons fecretly guilty, 
as fufpected of treafon. A general inquifition was 
made by the clergy and officers of jultice, in each 
county, and almoft in every parifh of the weft 
and fouth. A voluminous and fecret roll of 
delinquents was prepared in each, for the ap- 
proaching circuits of the jufticiary court *°. There 


85 Woodrow, Addenda, vol. i. ii. 
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the tefl was invariably tendered, to fupplant the 
covenant; and among the, means by which it was 
enforced, gibbets were ereéted in fome villages to 
Muga the people *. *’... The unhappy recufants 
were crowded into prifons, and if the evidence 
vere detective, convicted on their own oaths, of 
an intercourfe with rebels, the prevailing crime 
from which few were exempt. At the conclufion 
of the firft circuit, a profcriptive lift of twa 
thoufand outlaws, or fugitives from juftice, was. 
proclaimed to the nation; and to the mockery of 
all regular government, fubordinate, or rather 
intermediate circuits were held, by officers invefted 
with jutticiar ROT who fummoned juries, 
adimini(lered tortures or oaths at difcretion, and 
practifed Brae foe ies of extortion or outrage to 
be expected when the military are entrufted alk 


the execution of the laws**, When revenue 
he fole or principal object of government, 
no. nation can ever be truly happy, or exempt 
from the operation of the moft vexatious laws ; 
but woe to that devoted country, where the 
penalties exacted from the wretched inhabitants 
conftitute a fixed and regular fubject of finance ! 
‘The fines impofed on nonconformifts and recufants, 
were diligently costed as a fource of public 
revenue in Scotlanc ; and to render them the more 
extenfive and Besly ruinous, a. queftion was 
moved in the privy council, whether hutbands, 
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liable by flatute for the attendance of their Wives 
on conventicles, were not equally amenable for 
their abfence from church. ‘The men had 
generally returned to public worfhip, from which 
their wives abftained, as unnoticed in the ad; 
and Aberdeen the chancellor, feeling his credit 
undermined at court, adhered ftri@tly to the laws, 
which was termed popular moderation jn thefe 
furious times. But the a comprehended all 
perfons deferting the church ; man and wife were 
the fame perfon; and the conclufion, that the 
hufband fhould incur the penalties of his wife’s 
tranigreflion, was embraced by Queentberry to 
replenifh the treafury, and by Perth from an 
avowed maxim that the prefbyterians were to be 
governed, or rather exterminated, with an extreme 
rigour, as enemies irreconcileable to the duke’s 
fucceffion. When the queftion was referred to 
Charles, who had ever defpifed the confcience of 
women, as much as he efteemed their perfons, his 
brother’s inftigation determined ungallantly, that 
hufbands were refponfible for the abfence or 
offence of their wives. To the Prefbyterians this 
decifion was of deep importance. Their ladies 
for many years had withdrawn from church ; 
and their eftates were expoled, by an accumulation 
of penalties, to the mercy of the crown. Within 
eleven counties, the penalties exaGted of every 
denomination, amounted to an hundred and 
eighty thoufand pounds fterling ; and other fhires, 
to avoid the deftru@tive viGitation of the circuit 
courts, fubmitted to the land-tax, eyond the 
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period for which it was granted. by parliament”. 
Nor were the forfeitures for which, numbers 
compounded, included in this eftimation of fines. 
Gentlemen of probity and rank, accufed on the 
moft malicious informations, were convicted with- 
out legal evidence, on a {trained interpretation of 
obfolete laws, and compelled to redeem their 
fortunes and lives from fome worthlefs minion or 
ninifter of ftate. Of this iniquitous trafic of 
juftice, fome idea may be formed from the example 
of a gentleman, who had refufed, when folicited, 
to contribute a fmall fum for the fupport of 
Argyle. Whenthe court of feflion was confulted on 
this unknown crime, Perth the chancellor, and the 
fifteen judges, delivered an opinion, that as Argyle, 
in the firft inftance, was a traitor, it was treafon, 
in the fecond inftance, to contribute money to his 
fupport; to. folicit. contributions, im the third 
inflance, was equally treafonable, and in the 
fourth inftance, notwithftanding the refufal, it was 
treafon to conceal fuch a treafonable demand. On 
this infamous but unanimous opinion of the feffion, 
Porterfield: was condemned to death by the juf 
ticiary court, and obliged to compound. with his 
judge lord Melfort, the chancellor’s brother, for 
his eftate and life®°. Perhaps there are few 
pre{byterian families that were neither involved 
in. profcriptions nor penalties; few of the nobility 
whofe anceftors were neither fufferers nor fharers 


59 Fount. Dec. 305. Woodrow’s Hilt. Pref. Go. 
69 Fount. Dec. i. 315. Woodrow, il.222. 
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the iniquity of the times. But where the 
prifoners were unable to purchafe, or otherwife 
to deferve their enlargement, the county gaols 
were difgorged into thofe of the capital; the 
the mildeft fate of whofe wretched tenants, was to 
be tran{ported as foldiers to Flanders, or as flaves 
to the plantations ®. 

Amidit the moft rapacious extortions to which 
the proftitution of juftice was thus inftrumental, 
the execution of fanatics was never intermitted ; 
but the complexion of government foon aflumed 
a more fanguinary hue. ‘The fituation of the 
prefbyterians was truly deplorable; their clergy 
ejected, filenced, and driven into exile ; the gentle- 
men labouring under imprifonment or exorbitant 
penalties ; the peafants harafled by the army, and 
opprefled and ruined by itinerant courts. But 
the fugitives and the fect of Cameronians, were 
rendered mad and defperate by the feverer ven- 
geance to which they were indifcriminately devoted. 
Under the name of the united focieties of the 
welt, the latter had burnt the teft and the act of 
fucceflion at Lanerk, and renewed their declaration 
again{t Charles as a tyrant, and again{t James as 
a papift unworthy to reign. ‘They were uniformly 
convicted on the former enfnaring queftions ; was 
Sharp’s death murder? was the rifing at Bothwell 
rebellion ? is Charles king ? and not unfrequently 
executed within a few hours after their fentence 
was fronounced. The father durft not receive 
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his fon; nor the. wife her hufband; the country 
was prohibited to harbour the fugitives, and the 
ports were fhut againft their efcape by fea. When 
expelled from their homes, they refided in caves, 
among morafles and mountains, or met by ftealth 
and by night for worfhip; but wherever the 
mountain men, as they were ftyled, were difcovered, 
the hue and cry was ordained to be raifed. They 
were purfued and frequently fhot by the military, 
or fought with more infidious diligence by the 
{pies, informers, and officers of jufltice; and on 
fome occafions it appears that the fagacity of 
dogs was employed to track their footfteps, and 
explore their lurking retreats, At a fecret 
meeting of their united focieties, they prepared, 
in language which moves at once our compaflion 
and horror, an admonitory declaration to their 
perfecutors, which nothing could have fuggefted, 
and nothing can extenuate, but the deepeft defpair. 
After a temperate difavowal of the royal authority, 
they expreis their abhorrence of murder committed 


~~ 


from a difference of judgment or religious per- 


S 


afion ; but admonith their fanguinary perfecutors 
(between whom and the more moderate, they are 

f iifcriminate) that from the common 
principle of fei prefervation, they will retaliate 
according to their power, and the degrees of guilt, 
on fuch privy counfellors, lords of jufticiary, 
officers, and foldiers, their abetters and informers, 


whofe hands fhall fill continue to be embrued in 
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their blood ®™.° The declaration was afixed to poox 


different churches, and appeared the more alarm- 
ing from the murder of two foldiers, active in 
perfecution, whofe death the focietics have ever 
difclaimed. Every petty oppreffor felt or imagined 
the knife at his throat. But if a-pernicious race 
of informers was intimidated, the government was 
inftigated to atrocities worfe than any which the 
declaration had denounced. The court of feffion 
was again confulted, whether the refufal to anfwer 
or to difavow the declaration on oath, could 
amount to treafon; but its proftituted afirmation 
was infufficient to gratify, the forms of legal 
execution were too dilatory to afluage the defire 
of revenge. Anabfolute and undifguifed maflacre 
was ordained, by a vote of council ; ‘* ‘That whofo- 
«© ever owned, or refufed to difown the declaration 
«© on oath, fhould be put to death, in the prefence 
¢ of two witnefles, though unarmed when taken.’’ 
A form of abjuration was prefcribed, as the only 
fecurity from military execution. ‘he army was 
employed to enforce the oath, with inftrudions to 
put fuch as acknowledged the declaration to the 
fword ; to fummon a jury, and to execute thofe on 
the fpot who refufed to difown it; to tecure their 
families, above the age of twelve, for tranfportation, 
and to confign the habitations of the abfent to the 
flames. Special commiffions, or courts of inqui- 
fition, were appointed for twelve counties, with 
jufliciary powers; and among other inhuman 
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cifm, were ordained to be drowned, as improper 
objects of military execution ®* 

Such inhuman mandates mi ight appear leis 
at prefent, or exaggerated by party z were 
they not attefted by the records of a privy 
council. But the execution was not inferior to 
the fpirit with which they were diated. In 
whatever diftricts the declaration had appeared, 
the aged and infirm were dragged from their 
homes ; the inhabitants of either fex were collected 
and furrounded oe dragoons, with their fwords 
awn, till the abjuration was received. In other 

was vent by the military from houfe 
impofed, indifcriminately, on old and 

young, and converted into a ‘paflport, without 
which it was death to travel. Innkeepers were 


req quired to exact an oath from travellers, that 
‘Hue certificates were ge nuine; and the meaneft 


centinel was invelted often with julticiary powers. 
Such was the inflexible obfervance of religious 
Icruples, that many, who had never heard the 

declaration before, refufed to at jure it; and rather 
than condemn or difown their brethren, were 


rr ene ed, aac and led to execution on the 


3 
m day °° But as military execution became 
fe pbeene a fanguinary period enfued, from 


ow Woodrow, il, 4OI—34, 5. \From Mallet’s . Pref. to 
Amyntor, it would appear that the warrant for this maflacre 
was figned by the king. 
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which hiftorians have averted their eyes Avith Boo « 


horror. 
roads, or at their daily occupations in the fields ; 

the fugitives were flain in the purfuit, or maflacred 

in their retreats, and as the unbridled rage of the 

foldiers was reftrained by no fenfe of humanity or 
juftice, the moft wanton murders were perpetrated 
without inquiry, and without difcrimination. Flight 
was equivalent to guilt, fufpicion to proof. ‘To 
difown, or acknowledge the king according to the 
covenant, was alike treafonable; and death was 
inflicted in the midft of prayer, or without an 
interval to prepare for death. Under the command 
of Drummond, the officers chiefly noted for favage 
cruelty, were White, Balfour, Grierfon, Urquhart 
of Meldrum, Douglas the marquis of Queentberry’s 
brother, and above all, Graham of Claverhoufe, 
who chole to forfeit, in the blood of his innocent, 
defencelefs countrymen, the heroifm fo gratuitoufly 
afcribed to the vifcount Dundee. On one occatfion, 
when fix unarmed fugitives were intercepted, four 
were in{tantly fhot in his prefence ; the remaining 
two were afterwards executed by his order; and 
on another, a hufband whofe flight he had 
arrefted, was produced to his family, to be put 
to death in the arms of his To enu- 
merate the various examples or victims of cruelty, 
Of the number who 


wife. 


vould be a painful tafk. 
perifhed in prifon, expired on gibbets, or were 
murdered in the fields, no certain computation 1s 
preferved. But the maflacres begun in the prefent, 


continued to increafe during the fucceeding reign ; 
and 
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BOOK afd, an expreflion alcribed, perhaps falfely, to 
VI. a ° 
Lemnpnew James, was repeated with horror, that it never 


would be well with Scotland till the country fouth 
of the Forth were reduced to a hunting field **. 
Charles, convinced, accordin gz to fome hiftorians, 
that the government, even in England, was too 
violent to be permanent, had meditated the recall 
of his favourite Monmouth, and the exile of his 
brother, who had engroffed the whole admini- 
{tration of affairs. Whatever fchemes of reform 
were projected, a fignal alteration in government 
was certainly intended ; but Scotland had no relief 
to expect from the return of the duke. Prepara- 
tions, it is faid, were already made for his 
departure, when the kine was ftruck with an 
apoplexy, and after a flight recovery, relapfed in 
a few days into another fit, of which he expired, 
He died in the bofom of the Romith church, at 
the age of fifty-four, but at a jun@ure fo critical 
and opportune for the catholics, his unexpected 
death was imputed to poifon ”, 
Find let loofe, 200. Woodrow, {i. 444—51, Cruick. 
thank, ii. 335. Cloud of Witneffes. Hitt, of the late Revolution 
in Scotland, by J. S. Lond. 1690. On thefe maffacres, and on 
the whole perfecution of the reign, the epifcopal hiftorians are 
filent as the grave ; they have never attempted a minute hiftory 
of their church, after the reftoration. See Skinner’s Hitt. 
°? Macpherfon’s Orig. Pap. i. 147. Burnet, it, 456. 
Welwood, 142. It is remarkable, but it does not amount to 
hiltorical evidence, that the duke of Buckingham concurs with 
Burnet and Welwood in this fa& ; that DoGor Short, the prin- 
cipal phyfician who attended Charles, believed that he had been 
peifoued, and declared, when dying, that he had been poifoned ; 
nimfelf, for {peaking his mind too frecly of the king’s death. 
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Ever fince the era of the acceflion, the fovereign Boo K 


became fo much eftranged from Scotland, that, 
except in the civil wars of Charles I. his prefence 
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From the tranfactions in Scotland, therefore, 
under Charles II. it is neither poflible to difcover 
his private, nor equitable to judge entirely of his 
public character. His early misfortunes had 
rendered him an eafy, unafluming companion, 
familiar and intimate with his attendants in exile. 
His converfe with foreign courts had imparted an 
elegant refinement to his manners, which our 
former fovereigns never pofleffed. Affable, in- 
dulgent, tngenious and communicatiye, polite 
without affectation, facetious and witty without 
malignity, alike exempt from his father’s referve 
and his grandfather’s butfoonery, he was blefied 
with all the external and {pecious qualities of an 
accomplifhed prince; and when ref{tored to” his 
fubjects, appeared to be born for the delight of 
the human race. But if adverfity be the fchool 
of princes, it is feldom that they return from exile 
amended or improved. His ienfe of misfortunes 
had been loft in diffipation, and although his 
judgment was found and correct, his mund, 
eneroffed with frivolous purfuits and unworthy 
pleafures, was incapable or impatient of application 
to ferious affairs, His indolence has been fre- 
quently employed to extenuate his vices, by thofe 
with whom hiftory ‘is an apology for the crimes or 
mifcondud: of kings. He was infincere in_his 
promifes, to avoid importunity; ungrateful, to 
elcape 
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obligations which he was unable to di 
charge: but thefe vices had a de eeper root, in the 
diftruft and habitual 
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difimulation acquired in 


unfriendly reception abroad, and 


ith which, in 
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perhaps his difficulties after his return, had mired 
a fettle ed diftruft, not only of all parties, but of al 
His intr igues and 


intercourfe with 


every party, with the prefbyterians, cavaliers, 
and papifts, had inured him early to a perfidious 
duplicity ; his eafy.infinuating addrefgs was con- 
ducive to the moft artful diffimulation ; and ‘his 
fyftematical difregard of morals is betrayed in the 
Pcsiteite and anifdrih maxim of his whole hife ; 

were never  honeft 
principle, nor women chalte but from humour or 
With the manners, tafte, and refinement, 
imbibed the licentious 


nor fincere ‘ni 


gallantry of the 


ourt; and to his habitual ol ei 
iti mult afcribe the venal and 
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us popular talents, and the defire of 


ver, which his education among the 
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unconititutional, was com- 
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oi the ration, ever ready to facrifice its glory and 
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at its commencement, became, as might naturally "2 o o K 


be expected, difgraceful and odious before its 
conclufion. 

His perfon. was tall and graceful; his coun- 
tenance an aflemblage of harfh but majeftic features. 
Hiftorians, {truck with his refemblance to the butts 
of Tiberius, have indulged a comparifon of their 
characters, and the events of their lives; their 
invariable choice of unprincipled favourites, whom 
they fucceffively, trufted, hated, and deftroyed ; 
the profound diffimulation with which they con- 
cealed their defigns, their ndolence and love of 
pleafure, their early banifhment, unexpected 
fucceffion, and fufpicious death®*. Neither in 
the focial, though licentious pleafures of his court, 
nor in the government of England, difquieted 
and therefore controlled by the moft oppofite 
factions, did Charles refemble the folitary and 
fufpicious tyrant of Capra; but the various, and 
enormous oppreffions of his reign in Scotland, may 
be compared with the tyranny of the worlt Czefars. 
The only difference is, that inftead of the firft 
ranks of the nobility, whom Tiberius extinguifhed, 
a more diffufive, and to the people a more infup- 
portable tyranny, extended over the community 
at large. The only apology for Charles is, that 
he was not prefent to fuperintend or to reftrain 
his minifters ; to witnefs the tortures, the groans, 
or the murder of his fubjects; to compute the 
fums that were wrung from their mifery, or the 
Welwood. 
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blood indifcriminately fthed by his 
guards. 


&c. 


judges and 
But the crimes of his minifters, and the 
cries of the people, were repeatedly, yet in- 
effectually, conveyed to his ear: the orders for 
a maflacre were certainly executed with his appro- 
bation, if not fubfcribed with his hand ; and his 
refufal to alleviate or to liften to the calamities of 
his fubjects, befpeaks a cruel, unforgiving, and 
obdurate heart ; irreconcileable to the pre{byterians 
from ‘former indignities, and without religious 
bigotry, fecretly gratified with religious perfecution. 
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Acceffion, and Parliament of “ames. — Argyle’s 
Invafion and Execution.—Oppofition to the repeal 
of the Penal Laws: and the Teft.—Difpenfing 
powers exerted.—Origin and progre/s of the Re- 
volution in England—in Scotland.—Convention 


of Eftates.—Forfeiture of the Crown by "fames,— 


its fettlement on the Prince and Princefs of. 


Orange. 


HATEVER oppofition had been made, 
V in the preceding reign, to a popifh fuc- 
ceffor, there was no party now to refift or difturb 
the acceflion of James. The adminiftration of the 
three kingdoms had been placed in his hands ; 
and when the alarm of the popifh, was fucceeded 
by the detection of the Rychoufe plot, the Englith, 
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apparently, were not averfe to a tacit compromife 
for the furrender of their liberties, if their religion 
were preferved. ‘The firft ambiguous declaration 
of James, that he would neither depart from his 
jult prerogatives, nor inyade the eftablifhed govern- 
ment in church or ftate, was reprefented as the 
word of a prince never yet broken, and magnified 
as a fecurity above all law. Addreffes from every 
corporate body promifed a fecure and permanent 
authority, uf from fervile corporations, who had 
jurrendered or fuffered their privileges to be 
violated, it were poflible to colleét the latent fpirit 
or fentiments of the people. 

fis acceflion was equally fecure in Scotland. 
Among the nobility and gentry, his refidence there 
had procured many perfonal friends, and the 
royalilts were attached to his perfon by the ims 


punity with which they were indulged in the abufe 
of power; the highlanders, by his. attention: to 


their chieftains, and his care to compofe. the 
diflenfions of their clans. The: prefbyterians: ap- 
peared the objects rather of his.commiferation than 
fear. An indemnity was. proclaimed on_ his 
acceffion ; but an act of oftentatious clemency was 
difappointed, as ufual, by the exception of all above 
the rank of mechanics or peafants, and the 
unhappy fugitives were required to furrender 
within three weeks, and to fubmit’to the oath of 
allegiance or to perpetual exile. While the oath 
of allegiance was thus exaéted, it is obfervable that 
the coronation oath for Scotland was declined by 
James, as repugnant to the religion which he, 
propoted 
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propofed to introduce ; 
employed, in a few years, to juftity the declaration 
that he had forfeited the throne’. 

The indemnity gave no intermiflion to the 
murders in the fields; on the contrary, military 
violence continued to increafe, The wretched 
fugitives were daily fhot; or, if tried by a jury 
of foldiers, executed often in clufters on the high- 
ways ; and the officers, who fhould have reftrained 
the troops, were accuftomed, with a favage fury, 
to piftol the prifoners with their own hands. Even 
the humanity of government was barbarous, and 
difgraceful to a civilized ftate. Numbers were 
tranfported to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the North 
American fettlements; but the women were not 
unfrequently burnt in the cheek, and the ears of 
the men were lopt off to prevent or detect their 
return. The moft inhuman injunctions which 
the council had iffued, were implicitly executed. 
Three women at Wigton, who refufed the oath of 
abjuration, were condemned to be drowned. ‘The 
youngeft, a child of thirteen, was fuflered to 
efcape. But her fifter, a girl of eighteen, and the 
other, a woman upwards of fixty, were faftened 
to ftakes beneath the fea mark, that as the tide 
flowed around them, they might fuffer the 
lingering horrors of a protracted death. The 
eldeft was firft fuffocated by the rifing tide. The 
youngeft was fuffered to recover, and after re- 
{piring awhile, was perfuaded by her relations, to 
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acknowledge or blefs the: king ;) but: when:they 
demanded her releafe; Winram, the officer who 
attended the execution, on her refufing to fign the 
abjuration, ordered her to be pleases again into ~ 
the itream till drowned *. 

A parliament, fummoned in the preceding-reign, 
was opened by Queenfberry ‘the commiffioner, 
who had engaged to render the government: more 
defpotical than ever, on affurance that the pro- 
teftant religion fhould be preferved. The king’s 
intentions were fignified in the moft’ arbitrary 
ftrain, that the eftates were affembled, not only to 


exprefs their duty, but to exhibit an exemplary 
compliance to others (the Enelifh parliament) ; 


that his demands were, neceflary rather for their 
own ‘fecurity than for the agprandizement of his 
prerogative, which he was determined to maintain 
in its ne ae luftre ; and as nothing had been left 

by a fanatical band ép aflaffins and 
fted that no meafure would be 
prefs panels murderous defigns. ‘The 
i chancellor, who enlarged fuc- 
tarde indulged’ in the molt 
invectives again{t the fa sia tthe whom they 
humanely propofed’to extirpate, not as rebels to 


the die but as inveterate enemies to the human 
race. ‘They recommended the moft unreferved 


fubmiflion, mre never perhaps was a parliament 
affem ibled more obfequions to the crown.: All 
oppofition was removed with the prefbyterians, 
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fenfe of freedom was extinguifhed.. The parlia- ——~ 


ment; in a declaration or tender of duty, acknow- 
ledged the folid and abfolute power with. which 
the firft and moft fundamental laws of their 
monarchy, had invefted the fovereign ; profefled 
their abhorrence of every principle derogatory to 
his facred and fupreme authority, in which alone 
their fecurity or their rights confifted ; promifed 
a paflive or entire obedience without referve ; and 
as the firft fruits of their fubmiffive loyalty, the 
whole nation, fit for arms, was devoted to: his 
fervice; the excife was annexed to the crown for 
ever, and the land-tax conferred on the king for 
life *. 

In the fevere laws againft fanatics, the parliament 
was equally refponfive to his demands. As per- 
fecution renders the duty of a witnefs odious as 
the tafk of an informer, the people were generally 
averfe to judicial oaths. The refufal to give 
evidence again{t traitors was converted into trea- 
fon; againft other delinquents, mto the fame 
crimes of which they were accufed; and in the 
hands of the privy council, the rigors of the 
inquifition were juftly apprehended from this 
outrageous att. To adminifter or receive the 
covenant, was created treafon; to acknowledge its 
authority, or even to write in its defence. A ratifi- 
cation was beftowed on every illegal judgment and 
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act; and to atteft the iniquitous adminiftration of 
government and juftice, the privy council, the 
judges and officers, both of the ftate and army, 
were indemnified for their acceptable fervices to 
the king. Field preachers were already fubjected 
to confifcation and death. ‘The fame punifhment 
was extended to preachers in houfe conventicles, 
and to the whole audience in field meetings ; a law 
of which the inhuman rigor may be eftimated 
from the legal definition of thofe crimes. Domettic 
worthip, attended by five perfons in addition to the 
family, was punifhable as a houfe. conventiclé ; 
but if frequented without, at the doors or windows, 
the latter was reputed a field conventicle, for which 
the whole congregation were to fuffer death. The 
teft was extended'almoft to all ranks, under fuch 
pecuniary penalties as the council fhould impofe; 
but the attainder of the late confpirators was an 
immediate fource of revenue to the crown. Six- 
teen were attainted in abfence; among whom were 
the earl of Loudon, lord Melvile, Fletcher of 
Salton, ir Patrick Hume, Dalrymple, Cochran, 
and other exiles ; fix were tried at the bar, and 
among thefe Campbell: of Cefnock fubmitted; 


O Ht 
with his fon, to the king’s pleafure, and, to gratify 
the rapacious Melfort, was convicted of treafon +. 
Amid{ft the new treafons and numerous attain- 
ders, which the parliament created or pronounced, 
an act was pafled of an oppofite tendency, to 


authorize the perpetual entail of lands. That the 
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Scots fhould have remained fo long ignorant, or B 0.0 K 
availed themfelves at fuch a late period, of a feudal Vas 


inftitution which other nations were defirous to 
explode, are circumftances fufficient to excite our 
attention and furprife. The ftatute of entails 
was evaded in England before the Scots had begun 
to ftudy or improve their laws; and the early 
fovereigns of the Stewart family would never have 
confented to a device adapted to perpetuate a 
feudal ariftocracy, which it was the uniform policy 
of their houfe to deprefs. But at prefent the 
nobility were no longer the object of jealoufy or 
fear. The eftates were required to. confirm the 
fentences of Jervifwood, Argyle, Porterfield ; to 
ratify the opinions of the court of feflion, that it 
was treafon not to reveal the demand of contri- 
butions for traitors, nor to abjure the treafonable 
declaration of the fanatics ; to approve the practife 
of the jufticiary court in proceeding to trial and 
conviction, the day after the citation was given ; 
and the nobility were fecretly alarmed at the 
retro{pective treafons which they were employed 
to create. From thefe they perceived that the decla- 
ration of new laws, and of new crimes, was lodged 
entirely in the breaft of the judge; and from the 
numerous attainders which they were required to 
pronounce, they felt with terror that their lives 
were expofed to the mercy, and their eftates to 
the rapacity, of the fervants of the crown. ‘To 
preferve their eftates from forfeiture, and. their 
families from ruin, it would appear that they 
fought an indirect expedient to elude the ini- 
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quitous laws and corrupt praélices, which they 
were too much dependent to reje& or refift, 
Fntails had already been introduced ia a few 
inftances, but were reprobated as repugnant to the 
genius of the laws. Corruption of blood, which 
obftruéts the courfe of fucceflion, was névér 
incurred as the confequence of attainder, unlefs 
inflicted by ana& of di/babilitation ; and the eftates, 
relying fecretly on the maxim, that nothing more 
could be forfeited than the perfon attainted was 
entitled to alienate, paffed an a@ by which lands 
might be entailed to perpetuity, and the rights of 
an endlefs feries of heirs, reduced almoft to an 
ufufrutuary intereft during their lives. Under 
the pretext of fecuring their eftates from alienation 
or debts, the nobility undoubtedly expeéted to 
preferve their families, in the event of an attainder, 
from the forfeiture of more than the /if-rent 
intereft or efcheat of the heir °. The commiffioner 
confented to the act, to perpetuate his own acqui- 
fitions to his family; and from the tyranny of 
James, entails were introduced into Scotland, 
when the rigor of the feudal fyftem had almott 
expired, In a commercial country, above a fifth, 
or a third part of the lands is excluded from 
commerce ; and entails will continue to increafe, 
till the magnitude of the evil requires an extenfive 
redrefs. 


3 Atthe revolution they declared that forfeitures in prejudice 
of vaflals, creditors, and heirs of entail, are a ereat erievance. 
3 9 bs 4 
Articles of ‘Grievance. 
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Inthe mean while, the exiles attainted by par-. 
lament had refumed the plan of a defcent on 
Scotland, to which they were ftimulated by their 
private and the public wrongs. Argyle was 
eleGted general, and fupplied by a rich and zealous 
widow at Amfterdam, with ten thoufand pounds 
for the purchafe of arms °. Motimouth reduced 
from the moft fplendid hopes to -fudden” poverty 
and defpair, was invited, and perfuaded by the 
importunity of his followers, to engage in a pres 
mature’ and defperate’ enterprife, which his judg 
ment condemned ; and Fletcher of Salton, who 
alone diffuaded the attempt, difdained, where he 
approved the object, to defert his friends 7, While 
Argyle attempted a defcent in Scotland, it was 
éoncerted that Monmouth fhould land in the welt 
of England, where his name and perfon were fo 
extremely popular, that the whole country was 
expected to refort to his ftandard. Argyle em- 
barked, with his friends, at Vlie, and to procure 
intelligence or pilots, ftopt at the Orkneys ; but 
his fecretary and furgeon were intercepted, on 
landing, by Mackenzie the bifhop ;_ his expedition 
was timely difclofed to government ; and before his 
aytival at Lorn, the kingdom was placed in a 
pofture of defence. He erested the fiery crols, 
which was fent through the highlands, to fummon 
his clan to arms; and iflued two declarations, 


6 Mrs. Smith, a fugar baker’s widow, who had concealed 
him in London, on his efcape from Scotland. 
7 Burnet, i. 18. 
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Roo the one addreffed to his vaflals, recapitulating his 
———_ perfonal injuries, the other to the covenanters in 


1685, 


the name of his adherents, enumerating pathetically 
the fufferings of the nation under popery and 
tyranny united; protefting their ftedfaft adhe. 
rence to the covenant, and difclaiming allegiance 
or jubjection to a popilh king. But his vaffals 
had been fecured on the firft notice’ of his ap- 
proach; the militia was raifed through the whole 
kingdom ;_ the prefbyterians were crufhed by op- 
prefiion, or reftrained by the prefence of a military 
force; and the Cameronians, who tenewed their 
declaration at Sanquhar, {crupled to join his pro- 
mifcuous  aflociates, the grounds of whofe. decla- 
ration was repugnant to their own. Two thoufand 
five hundred of his clan were colleéted ; but bya 
fatal oyerfight, he lingered in Kintyre to increafe 
his ftrength, inftead of tran{porting his troops ta 
the Clyde to furprife Dunbarton ; to eftablith a 
communication with the weftern fanatics, or to 
juftity the temerity of his enterprife, and confirm 
the hopes of his followers, by fome fignal exploit. 
This ill-fated nobleman was unequal to. the 
fituation in which he was placed. His officers 
difconcerted his plans, and difputed his commands, 
His fhipping, and the military ftores which he had 
depofited in the caftle of Eellengreg, were aban- 
doned to fome Enghith frigates, and when he 
defcended into Lennox to crofs the Clyde, the 
marquuls of Athole, the duke of Gordon, and the 
earl of Dunbarton, penetrating in every direction 
through the country, had almoft furrounded his 
diminutive 
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diminutive army. His intention to fight “was B00 K 


overrnled by his officers, and his army, in its 
march by night towards Glalgow, was mifled. or 
betrayed by the guides into a deep morafs, where 
the baggage and horfe were loft, and all order 
and fubordination in{tantly ceafed. In the tumult 
and confufion of a no¢turnal retreat, each con- 
fulted his own fafety, and in the morning not 
above five hundred of his followers remained. 
A part efcaped at Kilpatrick, acrofs the Clyde, 
and the reft difperfed. Argyle, in the difguile 
of a peafant, was overtaken at Pailley by two of the 
militia, whom his piftols intimidated; but in crofling 
the Inchannon, was attacked and wounded by five 
others, and exclaimed in falling, alas! unfortunate 
Argyle! They regretted, and would have con- 
cealed their prifoner’s rank, whom they durft 
not releafe; but their commander recognized his 
features notwithftanding his difguife °, 

Never was an illuftrious prifoner more igno- 
minioufly treated, fince the execution of Montrofe. 
The fame indignities were prepared for Argyle, 
from a report that when Montrofe was con- 
duéted to prifon, he appeared at a window, to 
feaft his’ eyes with the ungenerous fpectacle. 
He was conducted through the fame gate, like the 
vileft malefactor, with his hands bound and _ his’ 
head bare, preceded by the executioner through 
O54 


® Woodrow, it. 529—39- App. Ralph, “1. 
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the public ftreets. Tortures were even threatened 
at his examination, to extort difcoveries, but 
nothing tranfpired. The privy council deliberated 
on a new trial’; but his enemies were defirous ‘to 
affert the jultice of his former fentence ; his friends 
might entertain a fecret hope, that his family would 
be more eafily reftored under a new feign, againft 
an attainder fo notorioufly illeral®; and as the 
king demanded his execution within three days, 
he was condemned to fuffer for his explanation of 
the teft. . He retained his fortitude, and even his 
accuftomed mirth, to the laft; dined and indulged 
as ufual, ina fhort flumber before his execution, 
and in kneeling to fubmit his neck. to the block, 
embraced the inftrument of death with an allufion 
to its name, as the fweeteft maiden he had ever 
kiffed *°. His misfortunes and death were univer- 
fally commiferated. He was twice condemned for 
fictitious crimes; and his execution on his former 
iniquitous fentence, was regarded as little elfe than 
judicial murder. The cruel and vindiGtive character 
of James, was attefted by the ‘moft barbarous 
medals, firuck to commemorate his triumph over 


9 Woodrow, it. 539—41. Lord Hailes afcribes this, on the 
authority of a family tradition, to Sir George Mackenzie. 
(Cat. of Lords of Seffion, pz4.) No doubt Sir George, at 
the revolution, would aflume that merit with Argyle’s fon, 
when they fat together in the convention parliament. But he: 
was the man who procured, when king’s advocate, that illegal 
fentence on which he now moved for Argyle’s execution. 


1 Woodrow, ll. 541. 
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an innocent, inoffernifive nobleman, whom his own BOO K 
- 


injuftice had ruined and reduced to defpair ™. Lemtiticnind 
That Argyle fhould obtain a pardon, could . bi 
severities 


hardly be expected from the character of James, ot govern 
who, on Monmouth’s defeat, had no mercy nor 
remiffion to extend to his brother’s favorite 
fon. In his memoirs, he endeavours to extenuate 
his own cruelty, and would perfuade the world, 
or himfelf, that he was releafed from the ties of 
affection and blood, inafmuch as Monmouth was 
neither his nephew nor his brother’s fon; but the 
fon of Robert, and the nephew of Algernon Sidney, 
connected both by confanguinity and treafon with 
his inveterate foe ‘*. The cruelties of Kirk and 
Jefferies in the weft of England, which will never 
be forgotten, could hardly exceed what the prefby- 
terlans had endured in Scotland for twenty years 5 
but at prefent, from the diffentions of the miniftry, 
the rigors of government were comparatively 
mild. As there was no battle, few prifoners were 
taken in arms. Sir Patrick Hume, and the 
principal officers who crofled the Clyde, had 
repulfed the military before they difperfed; but 
Archer a clergyman, and Rumbold the mallfter 
of Rye, were wounded and executed; Ayloff, 
another Englifhman, was fent to London, nor 


™ On the one medal, the heads of Argyle and Monmouth 
placed on altars, their bleeding bodies beneath, with an infcrip. 
tion, Sic Aras et Sceptra tuemur; on the other, their heads upon 
{pikes, and the infcription, Ambitio malefuada ruit. Cuning- 
ham, i. 62. Pennant’s Journey to Scotland, 1772. Echard, 
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did his affinity to Clarendon, and the king’s 
children, preferve his life. Cochran, betrayed by 
his aunt, was redeemed from death by a wealthy 
father.’ But the marquis of Athole infli€ed cruel 
ravages on the eflates of Argyle; put. many 
name to death; and, but for a 
timely application to the privy council, ‘would 


+ e 


have executed ae fon, in the midft of a fever, at 


gentlemen of his 


his father’s gate" The gaols were crowded with 
"3 Invafion; and numbers, 
driven northward to Dunnoter caftle, -were 
confined in a loathfome contraéted dungeon, 
where they perithed idaily, for want of the common 
benefits of water and air. 


ported to the 


prifoners on tea 


Numbers were tranf- 
plantations, deprived, as ufual, of 
their ears, and conlumed by difeafes during a long 
voyage. But the government was ftill intent on 
res 5 aA attainders continued to multiply 
during the who! eireign: if 
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The deftrustion of Argyle and Monmouth, 
inftead of confirming the authority, firft contri- 


buted to the ruin of James. The mercilefs and 

bloody circuit, or, as unfeelingly ftyled in his 

letters, the campaign of Jefieries ‘5, deftroyed the 
9 t yi 


*3 Fount. Dec. 1. 360—71. 

iat Ka coats acon Woodrow, il. 548——57—67—76. 
Burnet, 11. 24. Hund let loofe. 

*5 <¢ Lord chief juitice is making his campaign in the weft.” 
*¢ Lord chief juftice has almoft done his campaign, he has 
“already condemned feveral hundreds, fome of whom are 
s¢ already executed, more are to be, and the others fent to the 


“* plantations.” 


The concife and humane language of a father 
of his people! James’s Letters. Dialrymple’s Mem. 4. 53. 
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apparent popularity with which his reion had coms BO OK 
i. 
menced. Elated at the deftruction of his enemies, qo suuy 


or rather intoxicated with uninterrupted fuccefs, 
he condefcended no longer to diflemble his bigotry 
or his defigns. In hig fpeech to the Englifh 
parliament, he announced ‘abruptly his re efolution. 
to maintain a flanding army, and to difpenfe with 
the penal laws and the tefts; and no explanation 
was i a ry to convince the nation that the former 
fie to eftablifh arbitrary power, the latter 
to introduce the catholics into the church and ftate. 
The parliament might have acquiefeed in the 
moft arbitrary powers which the fovereign could 
afflume; but was diffolved in anger, as it hefitated 
to betray the religion, vith the liberties of the 
nation; and from that moment, while his pre- 
cipitate violence co! rancid to increafe, it is 
obfervable that - his authority began to decline. 
moderation, and judgment, were 
attachment of his 
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His cood faith, 
univerially diftrufted: and th 
difloly iy The 


proteitant fubjects tories, the 
univerfities, and the church, amid{t the dangers 
with which their religion was eet forgot 
their profeflions of implicit fubjeGtion, and in the 
attempt to eftablifh the Romifh faith, no party, 


a few catholics excepted, adhered to the king. 

The conceffions refufed by 
ment, were expected from Scotland, where pro- 
felytes received every apg nent which the 


the Engl lifh parlia- 


king could give. Perth the chancellor, and 
Melfort his brother, difeulted at Queenfberry’s 


arrogance, preferred an accufation whic ich aieaied 
fs 
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fo frivolous or invidious at court, that, to preferve 
their own places, they embraced the popifh faith, 
and like true courtiers, afcribed their opportune 
conyerfion, to the papers found in the cabinet of 
the deceafed king, According to an obfervation 
of Lord Halifax, their faith had made them whole. 
Queenfberry, {tript of his employments, difcovered, 
when too late, that neither the fums extorted for 
the treafury, nor the merit of rendering the 
prerogative abfolute, could atone for his want of 
the true faith. The adminiftration, entrufted to 
none but papifts, was committed to Perth, a 
timorous and cruel, to Melfort a cruel and 
rapacious ftatefman, and to the earl of Murray, a 
convert admitted to an oftenfible thare of power. 
Profelytes were not numerous; but the new-born 
zeal of the chancellor was indefatigable. Shoals 
of priefts were allured to Scotland. . The prefs was 
abandoned to their care and diligence; a royal 
feminary, or college of Jefuits, for the gratuitous 
inftruCiion of youth, was erected in the palace, 
and a chapel was prepared for the private, yet 
offenfive, celebration of mafs. But the populace, 
to whom it was ever odious, rofe tumultuoufly on 
Sunday, defaced the fuperftitious ornaments pro- 
vided for the chapel, and compelled the prieft who 
officiated to abjure his religion at the altar, by 
accepting the teft **. 

Murray was appointed commiflioner to par- 
liament, to expiate, in the opinion of the catholics, 


46 Burnet, ii. 86. 
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the crimes of his anceftor, by the repeal of thofe BooK 


penal laws which the regent Murray, at the re- 
formation, had enacted again{ft papilts. But as 
many circumftances had contributed to excite 
apprehenfion and alarm, the compliant tentper of 
parliament was unexpectedly changed. A fecret 
oppofition was encouraged by the example of the 
Englifh parliament. An abhorrence of popery was 
revived by controverfies, in which the learning 
and eloquence of the protefiant divines was fuc+ 
cefsfully difplayed, and the revocation of the edit 
of Nantz, produced an indelible impreflion on the 
minds of men. The French proteliants . were 
difperfed through Europe ; their outcries, and the 
reprefentations of their fufferings, increafed the 
horror entertained at popery, and the arrival of 
fifty thoufand refugees in England, afforded a real 
a fpectacle of its cruel and per- 
impoflible to refift. 
and bigoted 
the epifcopal party began to 


argument; and 
fecuting fpirit, which it was 
Under a prince intolerant 
than Louis AIV. 
apprehend, that the fame perfecution which they 
had infli€&ed on fanatics was referved for them- 
felves, and as the repeal of the penal laws was 
fufficientiy underftood, the parliament, of late fo 
devoted to the crown, became equally tenacious 
of the rights of the eftablithed church. When 
the king’s letter was read, and enforced by the 
commiffioner’s fpeech ; when, in return for his 
offer of a free intercourfe of trade with England, 
and an ample indemnity for {tate offences, he 
demanded that his innocent and loyal fubjectts o 
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the catholic perfuafion, might: be reftored to the 
protection of the laws, and releafed from obliga- 
tions inconfiftent with their faith; the eftates 
teplied, in refpectful yet equivocal terms, that 
they would proceed as far for the relief of papifts 
as their confcience would permit*’. 

The expretffion ufed by James, implied the 
removal of every difability ; and as the offer of a 
commercial intercourfe with England was deemed 
irrefiitible, the’ court party propofed the repeal 
both of the penal laws, and of the teft fo adverfe to 
the king’s defigns.: "They reprefented that the 
penalties attached to the Romifh worfhip, con- 
fifcation .and corporal punifhment for the firft 
offence, banifhment for the fecond, and the pains 
of treafon for the third, were unworthy of a 
chriftian or even a civilized flate; that it was a 
fmall conceffion to gratify the king by the repeal 
of laws too fevere and fanguinary ever to be 
executed; that the exemption of his catholic 
fubjects from the teft, was due to thofe of his own 
perluafion, from whofe loyalty no danger could 
tefult to the throne ; that the refufal of a juftand 
moderate relief, might provoke the king to inflict 
an unforefeen and incurable wound ;‘that without 
the violation of a fingle law, the proteftants might 
be difplaced at once, by the abfolute prerogative 
with which he was invefted, andthe papifts fub- 
{lituted in every department of the church and 
fate; and as the nation was bound by religion 
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As if awakened from a deep lethargy, the epif- Oppotea, 


copal party diicovered in thefe interminations, the 
full extent of the defpotifm which they had con- 
curred torear. Afhamed of their former unguarded 
fervility, they maintained that their obedience 
belonged to the king, but their confcience to 
God; that in the teft which James himfelf had 
propoted, they had {worn to admit of no alteration 
injurious, though remotely, to the proteftant 
religion; and without a violation of their oath, 
could never confent to the repeal of the penal 
laws, enacted as a fafeguard for the eftablifhed 
church ; that as thefe were never executed, but 
referved to deter an active, infidious enemy, intent 
on its deftruction, the fudden outcries againft their 
inhuman rigour, muft appear peculiarly unrea- 


fonable when capital punifhments were multiplied 


again{t fanatics in every feflion; that in thefe 
times, when proteitants were perfecuted and re- 
duced fo low abroad, no fecurity fhould be remitted 
at home: that when papifts remained unmoletted, 
difquieted by mone, and deprived of nothing but 
a public eftablifhment, for what purpofe did they 


demand the repeal, but to grafp at all offices of 


** It may &em ftrange that the bigotry of men fhould refort 
for argument to the moit pernicious and abfurd extremes to 
which their principles can be pufhed. L’ Eftrange, then 
employed in Edinburgh to write for the court, had a large 
{hare In thefe arguments, 
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emolument, authority, and truft;' to invade each 
department in the ftate ; to propagate their worfhip 
with impunity through. the:church; and in due 
time, when their {trength and defigns were mature 
for execution, to fupplant-the proteftant reéligion 
and re-eftablifh their own '?? 


The introdu€tion of popery was too obvious to 
fucceed ; but the parliament was ftudioufly~ pro- 
tracted, and every allurement was offered, every 
intimidation was employed, to obtain its confent. 
Rofs the primate, and Paterfon, bifhop of Edin- 
burgh, endeavoured to procure the concurrence 
of the prelates, but an honourable oppofition was 
maintained by Atkins, the venerable bifhop’ of 
Galloway ; by Cairncrofs, archbifhop of Glafgow, 
and Bruce of Dunkeld, who were both difplaced: 
Lord. Pitmedin, the only judge’ who oppofed the 
repeal, .was removed -from the bench, and 
Mackenzie, the king’s advocate, was difmiffed 
for Dalrymple. Lockhart, the prefident, propofed 
a limited toleration;: the duke of Hamilton, a 
general indulgence to prefbyterians and papitts ; 
but the commifiioners of {hires and burrows, who 
adhered together, continued, .without :a_ leader 
among the nobility, firm’: and. united in their 
oppofition to the court... The indulgence, of popifh 
worfhip in private families, was the laft attempt ; 
but the commiflioner, after a violent debate, 
defpaired of a conceflion which the king defpifed. 
The proteftants, confcious of their ftrength, and 
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difeufted at a long feffion, threatened to impeach poo xk 


the bifhop of Edinburgh, or to ratify the penal 
laws; and the parliament, which had granted 
nothing to minifters but gifts of forfeitures, was 
adjourned, and foon after diflolved by the king”. 
The application to parliament, according to the 
principles, and indeed the language of James, was 
a gracious offer to accept of its dutiful and fub- 
miffive confent to his demands. His prerogative 
was fully equal, in his own opinion, to the repeal 
or fufpenfion of the penal laws, which the eftates 
had refufed. The difpenfing powers, which he 
prepared to aflert in England, might be exercifed 
in Scotland, where they were leaft apt to be 
difputed ; but he ufed the precaution to purge 
the council of eleven members, the earls of Mar, 
Dumfries, Glencairn, and others, who had oppofed 
his defigns in parliament, and to fubftitute fome 
popifh lords in their ftead. His pleafure was 
then fignified to the obfequious board, that his 
proteétion fhould be extended to all catholics, againit 
the feverity of the laws which the judges and 
magiftrates were forbidden to execute; that the 
free exercife of the popifh religion fhould be ‘in- 
dulged in private; and that his chapel fhould be 
fitted up, and provided with chaplains for its public 
celebration. ‘The privy council affented to every 
demand which the parliament had refuled; ac- 
quiefced in the pleafure of an abfolute monarch, 
accountable to God alone for his conduct; but 
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x the anfwer was the lefs acceptable, as the members 


hefitated to pronounce the prerogative a_ legal 
fecurity for the indulgence which they prepared 
to grant. At the fame time the royal burrows 
were deprived of their privileges, and the annual 
election of magiftrates fupprefled. The provott 
was named by the king; the magittrates and 
common council were appointed by the provolt, 
and the eletion of members transferred to the 
crown. As the fame meafures were purfued in 
England, it appears that James, was not indifferent 
to the fanction of parliament, which he affected 
to defpife **. 

The indulgence to papifts was proclaimed in 
terms of religious toleration, to intereft the prefby- 
terians in the repeal of the penal laws and the teft. 
The fervile declarations of the parliament were 
faithfully tranferibed ; but the difguife aflumed by 
James was too thin to deceive. From the fove- 
reign authority, royal prerogative, and abfolute 
power, with which the king was invefted, which 
his fubje&s were all bound, without referyation, 
to obey, he conferred on moderate prefbyterians 
and quakers a limited toleration in private houfes ; 
but difpenfed indiferiminately with the fevere laws 
againft Reman. catholics, and repealed whatever 
prohibitions or penalties they mightimcur. He 
permitted the free exereife of their religion in 
chapels, and the enjoyment of all offices and 
benefices to be hereafter conferred. He releafed 
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them from every réftriction but thefe : not to preach 
in the open fields; not to invade the proteftant 
churches by force; nor to make public proceflions 
through the principal ftreets. He annulled the 
preceding oaths of fupremacy, and the tefts ; 
and fubftituted a new oath of allegiance, not only 
to renounce refiftance, but to maintain the full 
exercife of his abfolute power. And he declared, 
for the encouragement of the proteftant clergy, 
‘that he would ufe no force, nor invincible 
* neceflity, againtt any man on account of his 
“ perfuafion, or the proteftant religion :’’ neither 
would he deprive the prefent poffeflors of the 
lands appropriated formerly to the church *. Such 
an arbitrary declaration, approved by none but 
the obfequious council, was calculated to excite 
univerfal difcontent. The difpenfing powers of 
prerogative were converted into the repeal of old, 
and the creation of new laws, to which obedience 
was demanded, without refervation of the religion 
or moral obligations of mankind. A new oath 
was impofed, not as formerly of pafiive obedience, 
but for the active fupport of this abfolute power. 
Even the promife to ufe no force, nor invincible 
neceflity, on account of religion, nor to revoke 
the church lands from lay proprietors, intimated, 
not obfcurely, that a change of religion was 
intended and already begun, and implied a fanguine 
expectation, that it would be foon complete “e 

22 Woodrow, ii. 515. App. 186. Ralph, 1. O43, 
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The declaration was received by the epifcopal 


vent party with fuch  undifflembled rage, that their 
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clergy were unable, either in difcourfe or in the 
fulpits, to fupprefs their difcontent. That abfolute 
power which they had laboured to create, was 
employed for their deftruction.. The government 
which they had fought to monopolize, was open 
to the catholics, and almoft equally acceffible to 


the prefbyterians, their inveterate foes. Afraid to 


lofe the invidious acquifitions which they had long 
poflefled, they anticipated, and their apprehenfions 
already beheld the return and increafe of the 
fanatics, whom they had fubdued or difperfed. 
Nor was the indulgence acceptable to the prefby- 
terians, who were neither releafed from the laws, 
nor from a new oath to which they refufed to 
fubmit. A fecond indulgence to difpenfe with the 
oath, was accepted by none, A third indulgence 
was ifflued; and from the fame fupreme’ and 
abfolute authority, the laws again{ft non-con- 
formity, fo fevere and fanguinary, were indif- 
criminately repealed. The prefbyterians ferupled 
no longer to embrace the benefit of toleration ; 
but in their addrefles to the throne, no approbation 
was beftowed on the repeal of the penal laws; 
no folicitation could procure their affent to that 
infidious defign. ‘Their injuries were too recent 
and deep to be forgotten; nor, could the moft 
credulous believe that the author of their late 
perfecution was fincere. They difcerned and 
availed themfelves.of the intention of James to 
difunite the proteftants ; and their clergy, fecretly 
devoted 
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devoted to the prince of Orange, returned from 
the continent to accept the indulgence, as a happy 
expedient to reftore and reunite their fect **. 

The indulgence, a prelude to a fimilar decla- 
ration in England, admonifhed all parties there, 
of the defpotifm to be expected from the difpenting 
powers. Amid{t the advances which an infatuated 
monarch had already made, and the violence with 
which he impelled the nation, towards the Romith 
fee, a. fictitious trial had been brought, and by 
difplacing fome, or corrupting others, he procured 
from the twelve judges a confirmation of » his 
prerogative to difpenfe with the tefts. The alarm 
which an illegal judgment for the crown never 
fails to excite, was augmented by a declaration of 
indulgence, which, although more moderate than 
in Scotland, although it neither afferted the 
plenitude of abfolute power, nor of: unreferved 
obedience, exprefled, in fulpending the.penal laws, 
an earnef{t wifh that the nation were reconciled to 
the catholic church; and in additionto the free 
exercife of religion, fupprefled indefinitely, every 
oath or teft ‘that, might exclude a part of his 
fubjeCts from the fervice of thar king. — If, at firft, 
the diflenters, from the bitternefs of their pat 
fufferings, were. gratified with an unexpected, 
delufive toleration, the difcontent of the nation 
was confirmed by a feries of illegal attacks on the 
eftablifhed church. The court of high commiffion 
was revived, under the aufpices of the infamous 
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The privileges of 
every corporation were invaded, to difplace thofe 
who adhered to the penal laws and the teft. The 
two univerfities were lucceffively affailed, in order 
to introduce the Jefuits, whofe fuperior reputation 
and induftry might engrofs the education of youth, 
and the management of the richeft foundations in 
Europe. Although a fuccefsful refiftance was 
maintained by Cambridge, Oxford at leaft was 
expected to adhere to the paffive doétrines of its 
own decrees. But the fellows of Magdalen 
college refufed to elect as their prefident, a papift 
whom the king recommended with a difpenfation 
from their oaths; and on their perfifting in the 
choice of another, were arbitrarily ejected by the 
ecclefiaftical commiffion, deprived of their fellow. 
fhips, and declared incapable of ecclefiaftical 
preferment. It is dangerous to violate the pri- 
vileges of a corporation, much more of an 
univerfity, whofe intereft, fupported by the unfon 
of its members, and efpoufed with warmth by its 
former difciples, is diffufed through the church 
and the community at large. The fellows were 
difpoflefled of their freeholds, and the moft un: 
alienable property was no longer fafe from the 
difpenfing powers. The church was expofed to 
the fame ufurpation ; its dignities were equally 
open, and its benefices would foon be transferred 
by the fame difpenfation, to Romifh priefts: 
but if the feats of learning, by the expulfion of its 
prefent members, were once filled with papilts, 
the 
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che national religion would be poifoned in its 
fource. From the ungrateful bigotry of James, 
the attachment of the church of England, the laft 
fupport of the Stewarts, was thus diflolved, and in 
the hour of danger, its numerous adherents, who 
had prevented his exclufion, reforted to thofe 
principles of liberty and refiftance which they had 
loudly difclaimed. 

The imprifonment and trial of the feven bifhops, 
were the laft meafures of infatuation that remained. 
When a fecond indulgence was iflued, and ordained 
to be read in church, the bifhops petitioned 
again{ft an order calculated to reduce the clergy, 
on their compliance, to the contempt and reproach 
of becoming acceflary to their own deftruction ; 
or to fubject the difobedient to the penalties 
recently inflicted by the high commiffion. The 
whole nation was agitated at the imprifonment of 
the fathers of the church. ‘Tears and groans, 
and the prayers of an immenfe cencourfe of people, 
attended them to prifon. The fame violent agita- 
tion was excited by their trial; but their acquittal 
refounded through the capital, and was received 
with tumultuous joy by the whole kingdom, as a 
religious and even a national triumph over the 
fovereign. From the public ferment, which was 
not likely to fubfide, that dangerous crifis had at 
length arrived, to which defpotifm and bigotry 
conducted James. 

The eyes and expectations of men had been 
fong fixed on his nephew, the prince of Orange, 
whofe marriage with his eldeft daughter, the 
princels 
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princefs, Mary, had opened, a near ' profpeét of 
obtaining the crown. Religion, as well as intereft, 
had connected William with the popular party, 
as alike adverfe to the ambition of France, and 
impatient for a proteftant fucceffor to the Englifh 
throne **. ‘The difcontented of both nations found 
a fecure afylum in Holland, and an honourable 
or fecret reception at his court ; and his connexion 
with every party was preferved and enlarged by 
their correfpondence with their friends. _ His in- 
terpofition had been early folicited **, to preferve 
the liberties and religion of England, but. while 
his fucceflion continued open, he was averfe to a 
public interference, for which, as yet, there was 
No}, prepext. »idalis sits bagediiy Dykevelt and 
Zulieftein, were emp loyed fucceflively in the moft 
fecret and extenfive intrigues. They negociated 
with the church party, the diffenters, the whigs ; 
eltablithed a correfpendence with the principal 
nobility, and returned with the warmelt aflurances 
of their attachment and fupport.. A pretext. for 
his interference was foon obtained. Stewart, 
whom James was inducedto pardon and recall, 
was employed in a _ correfpondence with — the 
penfionary Fagel, to folicit the aflent of the princefs 
and prince of Orange, to the repeal of the penal 
laws and the teft. The penfionary’s anfwer was 
dilperfed through England, that from the principles 
of univerfal toleration, Hed would concur in the 
removal of the penal laws, but could never confent 
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to the repeal of the tefts, the only fecure bulwark 
which the nation had -provided for the proteftant. 
faith *’. It was received as a public declaration, 
confirming their private affurances of toleration to 
the diffenters, and protection to the eftablifhed 
church; ‘and the proteftants, animated by this dif- 
covery of their fentiments, were infpired with ; an 
unbounded confidence in the prince. 

While the chance of a proteftant fucceffion 
remained, the prince was averfe to a premature 
rupture, and the nation was defirous to await the 
natural courfe of events. But the birth of a fon, 
during the ferment excited by the imprifonment 
of the bifhops, confoled James with the profpect 
ofa catholic heir, and accelerated every preparation 
for his ruin. The moft injurious furmifes had 
been entertained of the queen’s conception ; and 
froni fome myfterious circumftances, the report 
of a fuppofititious child, however improbable at 


pretent, was eagerly propagated and implicitly 
believed. From the profpect of an hereditary, 


religious defpotifm, the invitation of the prince: 


of Orange was no longer deferred. The whigs, 
who had urged the exclufion, were indifferent to 
the hereditary line of fucceffion, from which the 


*7 James, and his hiftorian Macpherfon, would perfuade us 
that nothing more than a toleration was intended for papitts. 
Why then 
to which the prince would have affented? The repeal of the 
tefts, in which he was inflexible, could have no object but to 
throw the government into the 
a change of religion. 


hands of the papitts, to effe& 


did he net acquiefce in a repeal of the penal laws, 
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i But as every political 
and religious party depofited their animofities 
during the common danger, a fecret confpiracy 
was formed by their coalition, the moft extenfive 
perhaps, and the beft concerted which hiftory has 
preferved.. Many noblemen and gentlemen of 
diftin@ion, reforted to Holland, whither immentie 
fums were tranfmitted to the prince **; but the 
greater number remained difperfed through Eng- 
iand, to diflufe the confpiracy ; and in confequence 
of the league of Augfburgh, to circumfcribe the 
azgrandizement of France, almoft all the con- 
tinental princes were concerned in its fuccels, 
The fecret, although entrufted to many thou- 
{ands *°, tranfpired only from the preparations 
ef the prince of Orange, which were far advanced 
before James was apprized of his hoftile defigns. 
Although his declaration announced that he was 
invited over by divers of the temporal and {piritual 
lords, the king was unable to difcover the lines of 
confpiracy with which he was furrounded at home. 
"The declaration iffued on the embarkation of the 
prince, enumerated the grievances of the three 
kingdoms; the furfpicious birth, of the prince of 
Wales, and the neceflity of interpofing to eftablifh 
the religion and liberties of the people on a fecure 
foundation *°. Terrified at the approaching in- 

| yafion 
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3° The declaration for England was drawn by Fagel, 
tranflated and abridged by Burnet. Tradition has afcribed it 
to 
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vafion from abroad, and at the contempt and 
hatred which he had incurred at home, the king 
endeavoured, when too late, to retract his former 
illeval meafures ; but when the Dutch fleet was 
difperfed, and driven back by a ftorm to Holland, 
his confidence in the protection of heaven revived, 
The expedition was renewed in a few days. While 


the Enelifh fleet was confined to its ftation, off 


Harwich, the prince, with fix hundred tran{ports 
and fhips of war, pailed with an eaft wind through 
the Straits of Dover, in the prefence of wondering 
multitudes, who gazed at the fublime fpedtacle 
from either coaft #"; and difembarking on the fifth 
of November at Torbay, afforded a fignal proof to 
the nation, that its navy will not always prevent 
an invafion, nor a ftanding army enfure ftability 
to the throne. 

Scotland, to which we now return, had been 
timely apprifed of the intended invafion. The 
army had been fummoned to England, and replaced 
by the militia and undifciplined highlanders, with 
which the privy council, whofe authority depended 
on its prefence, reluctantly complied. The incli- 
nations of all parties were examined. Some of the 
epifcopal clergy had ceafed to pray for the prince 
of Wales; but the loyalty of their party was foon 


to Stewart, to whom, according to Dalrymple, Dykevelt 
appliedin London. Dykevelt was therein March and May 
1687, but the declaration was evidently 
1688. Inftead of being peuned, it was probably anfwered in 
a feries of animadverfions by Stewart. Ralph, i. 1033. So 
uncertain is tradition. 
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reftored, and the bifhops concurred in a pious and 
convivial addrefs to James, as the darling of heaven, 
that God might give him the hearts of his fubjects 
and the necks of his enemies **. But the prefby- 
terlans refufed, in the moft explicit terms, to 
fupport the government. Their clergy who had 
returned from! Holland, and the exiles who ac- 
companied the prince of Orange, had already 
prepared them to expect his arrival ; and although 
it is uncertain -how far the confederacy extended 
through Scotland, fome of the chief nobility 
participated in his defigns. Argyle was invited 
and efcaped to Holland; lord Cardrofs returned 
from America to join the prince. Drumlanrig, 
the duke of Queenfberry’s fon, introduced his 
countrymen into the confederacy in England, and 
the earls of Anandale, Glencairn, Crawford, Dun- 
donald, ‘Tarras, lords Rofs and Bargenny, and 
many gentlemen of the firft rank, were engaged 
in Scotland. No fooner had the army paffed the 
borders, than they reforted from all parts of the 
country to Edinburgh; and the privy council, 
whofe authority funk in proportion to its former 
violence, was forced to connive at their fecret 
cabals. ‘The Cameronians were difperfed in fmall 
parties along the borders ; and as few difpatches 
efcaped their vigilance, the privy council was 
deprived of all intelligence or inftructions from 
court.. When the arrival of the prince of Orange 
was difcovered, their perplexity was increafed by 
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the moft.. contradictory. reports..; His declaration 
for Scotland was received. with avidity, and pro- 
claimed at. Irvine, Air, and Glafgow, while the 
authority ofthe privy council was almoft diffolved. 
As their confidential meflenger had carried their 
difpatches to the prince’s, camp, a committee was 
appointed to repair, to court; but before.its arrival 
there, the revolution was accomplifhed in both 
kingdoms **. ! 

For a few, days the prince of Orange was joined 
by none; but when the firft example was given, 
the extent of the confederacy was announced by 
a rapid and univerfal defeCtion from the king. 
The gentlemen of Somerfet. and Devontfhire, 
haftened to the prince; who had advanced to 
Exeter, and entered eagerly into an affociation for 
his fupport. The earl of Bath admitted his fleet 
into Plymouth. The earl of Devonfhire, and the 
gentlemen of Derby and Nottingham, declared for 
the prince and a free parliament. Lord Delamer 
took arms in .Chethire; and in the northern 
counties, lord Danby and _ his affociates furprifed 
Newcaitle, York, and Hull. The fame fpirit of 
defection -had extended to the army. Cornbury, 
the earl of Clarendon’s fon**, was among the firft 
to defert; but when a petition for a free parlia- 
ment, figned by nineteen peers and prelates, was 
evaded, he was followed by Churchill, Kirk, 


33 Balcarras’ Mem. 
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Clar. Diary, 15 Noy. 
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fon-in-law, while a greater number of inferior 
officers refufed to fight againft the prince of Orange. 
The king, who had arrived at Salifbury to give 
battle to the prince, was overwhelmed with 
nisfortunes. All England appeared in commotion. 
The capital was full of difcontent; the very fleet 
declared for a free parliament; and furrounded, 
as he believed, by a difaffected army, he knew not 
in whom to confide. He withdrew his army, and 
retired to London; but when informed of his 
daughter the princefs Anne’s efcape, ** God help 
‘¢ me,’ cried the unhappy monarch, with tears of 
anguifh, “my own children have deferted me.’’ 
Every new difafter increafed his perturbation. He 
fummoned a council of peers; iffued writs for a 
new parliament; difpatched commiffioners to 
propofe a treaty; but as the prince, amidft the 
acclamations of all ranks, continued to advance, 
he was bereft of all fortitude and ftrength of mind. 
His conduét was irrefolute, pufillanimeus, abfurd ; 
and unable to fubmit to neceflity, yet incapable of 
a fingle effort of generous defpair, he funk, without 
dignity, beneath his misfortunes. He confulted 
only with his queen, affrighted at a parliamentary 
impeachment, and with his prieits, who chofe to 
exhibit their profelyte as an exile to Europe, rather 
than abandon him on a throne. His father’s 
execution was itil prefent to his defponding 
thoughts ; and he liftened creduloufly to every 
fugeeftion of perfonal danger, without reflecting 
either 


eri Cote. 
either on the difference of the charatters or of the 


times. His terrors were flattered as the refult of 


political wifdom, and he was eafily perfuaded that 
his departure would pregie a {cene of anarchy, 
to accelerate the recovery of abfolute Pavers) ‘Lhe 
queen aiid his fon were conveyed fecretly to France. 
Fis own departure was determined by the be 
of Orange’s demands, which, however imp« esi 
were requifite for the fettlement and fecurity of the 
nation, and if accepted by James, might have Rill 
pre elerved his defcendants on the throne. His 


hopes were abfurdly placed on the public con- 
fufion, to increafe which, he recalled and burnt 
the writs for a new parliament; direGted Feverfham 


to difband the army; threw the great hide into the 


inames; and with a fingle attendant, embarked 


in a {mall veffel at midnight for France. When 
s flight was difcovered next da ay, an event beyond 
e expectation of his enemies, complete -d° the 
coniternation and defpair of his. friends. The 
a | 
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populace began to plunder the chapels and houfes 
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aflembled in council to edie ie the government; 
and invited the prince of Orange to provide forthe 
fafefty of the ftate. When the king was inter- 
cepted at Feverfham, and conducted back to 
Whitehall, the returning i . 

might have convinced fh that the nation was no 
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clamation againft the late exceffes **; but was 
required at midnight to remove from the palace, 
and permitted to return to Rochefter, with an 
obvious defign to connive at his efcape. He was 
convinced himfelf that his departure would prove 
acceptable to the prince; and the few friends who 
adhered in adverfity to his fortunes, urged him to 
remain. But the defpair of life returned. An 
expreflion of his father’s was retnembered ; that 
fhort is the diftance between the prifon and the grave 
of kings; and by the defertion of his kingdom, 
which he was deftined never to revifit, he left his 
rival an unbloody victory, and a vacant throne *°. 
The revolution was accomplifhed in Scotland 
with the fame eafe and fuccefs. Athol, lord privy 
feal and prefident of the council, was married to 
the earl of Derby’s daughter, allied to the houfe of 
Orange by her mother, a defcendant of the family 
of Tremouiile in France; and his perfonal ani- 
mofity to Perth the chancellor, inftigated by lord 
Yarbet and fir John Dalrymple, contributed to 
ftrengthen his connection with the prince. When 
the defertion and retreat of the king’s forces were 
reported, Tarbet artfully propofed in council to 
difband the militia as neither neceflary nor legal 
to be kept embodied in peace; and the weak and 
timid chancellor confented, fearful of offence, and 
unconicious of their defigns. But the forces were 
no fooner reduced to a few troops for the collection 
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of the revenue, than Athol and his friénds repre- Boo x 


fented that it was unfafe to fit longer in council 
with the chancellor and other papitts, incapacitated 
by law. Deftitute of military fupport, the chan- 
cellor was eafily intimidated, or perfuaded by his 
friends to abandon a city, where the populace had 
already rifen and proclaimed a reward for his 
head *’, When the king’s forces were partly 
difbanded, a panic terror had fpread through 
England in a fingle night, that the Irifh foldiers 
had begun an indilcriminate maflacre of proteftants ; 
and as the beacons, drums, and bells, communi. 
cated the imaginary approach of danger, the 
people fancied that they heard the diftant groans 
of the dying, and beheld the fmoke of the diftant 
villages confumed with flames. From the fame 
reports diffufed through Scotland, it appears that 
a political alarm was widely propagated, to unite 
and exafperate the proteftants againft the ftate, 
While the drums beat to arms, and the inhabitants 
iffued, in conf{ternation, from their houfes, a report 
was fpread that the papilts had entered Edinburgh, 
which would be burnt that night. 
tufhed to the palace, but were repulfed, and 

d wounded, by the fire of 


The people 


numbers were killed anc 
acompany of foldiers, whom the chancellor left 
for its defence. The principal citizens, and the 
leading prefbyterians who had repaired to town, 
joined the populace whom they had incited to the 
attack. A warrant was procured from Athol and 
his friends, intimated by heralds, for the furrender 
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of the palace ; and with the affiftance of the train« 
ands, they broke in and overpowered the military, 
fome of whom were maflacred by the popular rage 
and revenge. ‘The printing-houfe, the library, 
hapel, and fchools of the Jefuits, were demolifhed 
Druitt tne : bee church, furnifhed for the 
new order of the thiftle, was deficent ; its ornaments 
and images were configned to the flames; and the 
chancellor’s lodgin gs were plundered by the popu 
ued for fome days to fearch or 

pillage the houfes of papifts **. A fimilar report 
was paeaucune of the fame diforders in the welt. 
On a fudden rumour, univerfally credited, that the 
Trifh me landed, and after burni ing Kircudbright, 


gh 


advanced to Hamilton, fix thou! fanid prefbyterians 
appeared in armis. Difappointed of a foreign 


enemy, they difperfed in fmall parties, to difarm 
re. their domeflic foes. On Chriftmas 


ales + < 
' 


day, the epulcopal ciergy were afflailed and dragged 


from their pulpits or altars; conducted t through 
their parifhes in mock proceffion; ftript of their 


gowns, and expelled by force, or pene ee 
peaceably to depart, on a folemn aflurance never 
to return. Two hundred cler pymen of the epif- 
copal perfuafion, were thus ejected ; and as the 
prevailed for fome weeks apeonen 
Scotland, the revolution was almof 
equally complete in the church and im the tate at 
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33 Balcarras’s Mem. Woodrow, i. 649. Hilt. Revol. in 
Scotland, p. 24. 
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The conduct of the prefbyterians was {trictly tegu- 
lated by the expulfion of their own clergy, after the 
reftoration. But when we furvey the perfecutions 
which they endured, and the blood with which 
the epifcopal church was cemented, inftead of 
blaming their feverity, we are rather furprifed and 
pleafed that thofe fierce Cameronians, ftigmatized 
and purfued by the late government as aflaflins, 
abftained from a maffacre of the eftablithed clergy. 

When the prefbyterians obtained poffeffion of 
the capital, the adminiftration devolved on the 
marquis of Athol and his friends. The duke of 
Gordon, with a mutinous garrifon, retained the 
caftle for James. But the declaration of the prince 
of Orange was univerfally received; and Perth, 


intercepted in embarking for France, was com- 
mitted clofe prifoner to Stirling caftle. An ac- 


knowledement and offer of fervice to the prince, 
for the deliverance of the nation, was propofed in 
council; but from the oppofition of the epifcopal 
party, a fhort and general addrefs was the utmott 
that could be obtained. But a confluence of all 
ranks and of every perfuafion, reforted to London ; 
the ‘nobility, to demonttrate their refpect for the 
prince, or to receive fecret inftructions from the 
late king; the prefbyterians, to embrace and 
confult their friends, had returned from 
exile, on the meafures neceflary to be concerted 
for their fuccefs; the epifcopal party, to prevent 
the ruin of their church, and preferve fome fhare 
of their invidious power. They were followed by 
Athol: aad the prelates and fubordinate officers of 

N 2 {tate, 
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B ook ftate, who remained in council, acquired the ad- 
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prince. 


it can deferve that name *°. 

At the requeft of the peers, and fuch of the 
commons as fat in parliament under Charles Il. 
the prince had fummoned a conyention in Eng- 
land; and aflumed the intermediate direction of 
affairs. Whatever form of government the con- 
vention might eftablifh, little ftability could be 
xpected unlefs the fame, or a fimilar government 
were adopted in Scotland ; the fituation of which, 
at the prefent conjuncture, was peculiarly im- 
portant. ‘The adherents of James were numerous. 
If his authority were {till recognized in Scotland, 
the vicinity and oppofition of a warlike nation 
would impede or endanger the new fettlement; 
and his prefence there might invite the Englifh to 
return to their recent allegiance to the Stewarts. 
But in this perplexing fituation, it reflects the 
pureft luftre on William, that he recurred to no 
expedient except the free choice and confent of 
the people. He aflembled the nobility and gentry 
attending in London, and reprefenting concilely 
the object of his expedition, requefted their 
advice on the moft proper expedient to reftore 
and fecure their liberties, religion, and laws. ‘The 
duke of Hamilton was elected prefident; a boif- 
terous, yet temporizing ftatefman, who had 
maintained an open, or, more frequently, a fecret 
oppofition during the preceding reigns; and 
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IX 
nobility, his fon, lord Arran, accompanied James , , 


in his barge to ee , while the father attended 
the prince at St. James’s. From the diforders end 
mutinous fituation of Scotland, he intimated that 
the government fhould be lodged with the prince, 
till a convention were aflembled; but an unex- 
pected motion was made by Arran, to invite the 
king to- return and call a parliament, as the belt 
expedient to fecure their liberties and the proteftant 
faith. Many of the king’s adherents were prefent 5 
Balcarras, treafurer, Cie rhoufe, whom he had 
created vifeount Dundee; but the motion, re- 
probated as derogatory to the prince’s 
was fupported by none. An addrefs was fioned 
and prefented by thirty noblemen and eighty 
gentlemen, requefting the prince of Orange to 
afflume the government, and fummon a conve ntion 
of eftates; and the irregular application of a few 
Cia and gentlemen beyond the realm, was 
juftified by the unreferved obedience with which 
his authority was received*’, ‘The convention of 
eftates was appointed to meet, at their requeft, on 
the fourteenth of March, that the fettlement of 
England might be firft completed ; and the con- 
vention of that kingdom declared che James had 
abdicated the government, and proceeded to place 
the prince and princefs of Orange, as joint lover 
reigns, on the vacant throne. 

In England the revolution was accomplifhed 
by a coalition of whig and tory; but in Scatland, 
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interell to livided their 
sha ae ui jecret micructions were received 
from, Jame alcendancy in the con- 
ention of the convention been 
eturned Ii! :men 


ment, or chofen as the 


boroughs were fince modelled, their influence muft 
have pred ii every eleétion, and the 
preibyterians, even in counties, would have been 
excluded by the teft, But Dalrymple, the late 
prefident, had artfully provided in the addrefs ta 


| 
vWilliam, that none but papilts fhould be excluded 


trom their legal vote, and that the sieGrioe: fhould 


be conducted in beroughs by a poll of freem ih, 
irom which it is to be regretted that they vie 
fince departed, ‘The Negi were transferred 
to the prefbyterians, whofe a@iye zeal was fup- 
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ported by the people; but their adverfaries relied 


on a majority of the nobili BY nd the whole bifhops ; 
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Dendee in roduced into ae town a troop of 
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from his eon a aunts ‘The Cameronians 


were lummoned to town ‘y counteract thefe 
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The choice of a prefident was the firft queftion 
decifive of their flrength. The duke of Hamilton 
was fupported by the prefbyterians, the marquis of 
Athol by the epifcopal party, with whom, difap- 
pointed in his expectations from William, he had 
renewed his intrigues. — Parties were fo nearly 
balanced, that the former was chofen by a majority 
of fifteen *? ; but the fuccefs was decifive, and on 
the next queftion the whigs acquired an acceffion 
of twenty votes. A committee for difputed 
elections was appointed, to increafe the majority 
by their partial reports; but the demand of the 
bifhops to name a proportion of the committee 
from the {piritual, as a diftinét eftate from the 
temporal peers, was difregarded without a vote; 
a fure prefage of their approaching downfall. The 
fecurity of the convention was next confulted. 
The duke of Gordon, who confented, but, by the 
influence of Dundee and Balcarras, declined next 
day to refien the caftle, was proclaimed a traitor 
to the eftates. His refufal to fire on the city, 
difappointed every plan to difperfe the convention. 
A pretext was therefore fought to withdraw to 
Stirling, and to hold a feparate convention, by a 
commiflion from James. On the report of a 
defign to aflaffinate Dundee and fir George Mac. 
kenzie **, the removal of all ftrangers from town 

was 
Ibid, 


44 Hiftorians have {uppofed that Dundee was ferioufly afraid 
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of affafiination, and that the parliament refufed to liften to the 
evidence which he offered. But it appears that his only witnefs 


was examined, who declared that two men had threatened, in 
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was required; and the refufal of this demand, 
before the caftle had furrendered, was the fignal 
to retire. But the fears of the marquis of Athol 
recurred, while Dundee, indignant at his friends 
and enemies, was impatient of delay. He iflued 
with his horfe from the city, and, on a fignal from 
the caftle, halted to confer with the duke at the 
foot of the walls. The fpectators were miltaken 
for his adherents, and when reported to the 
convention that his numbers were {flill increafing, 
the refult apprehended from this remarkable inter- 
view, was, that the caftle would begin to fire during 
an attack upon the town. But the prefident 
exclaimed, that there was danger alfo within the 
convention: the doors were fecured, and the keys 
produced on the table; and while the drums beat 
to arms, the (Cameronians emerged from the 
caverns and cellars, where they had lain concealed. 
The epifcopal party enclofed in the convention, and 
furrounded without by enemies, were apprehenfive 
of a maffacre, till the tumult fubfided ; and when 
releafed on Dundee’s departure for Stirling, they 
yielded to the terrors which their adveriaries fought 
to infpire. The marquis of Athol was intimidated ; 
the earl of Mar was arrefted on the road; and the 


his houfe, to ufe Dundee and Mackenzie as they had been 
ufed themfelves. (Minutes of Convention, MS.) As the men 
were not named, and Mackenzie continued to attend the 
convention, it is obvious that Dundee affected an alarm. 
“That he went wherever the fpirit of Montrofe fhould direct 
«him,’? Is a modern fiction, exceeded only by another, that 
his heroifm was caught from the recitation of Offian’s Poems ! 
Dalrymple’s Memoirs, ii. 305. and Parl. i. 73. 

reft, 
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reft, difappointed of a refuge in his fortrefs, 
abandoned all thoughts of 
Stirling **. 

Next day the militia was ordained to be levied 
and placed in fecure hands. A regiment of eight 
hundred Cameronians was raifed within’ two 
hours ; three hundred highlanders were armed by 
Argyle, who had aflumed his feat before the 
attainder of his family was repealed. The con- 
vention was at length fecured by the arrival of 
three regiments of Scots, in the Dutch fervice,. who 
had attended William to England, under the 
command of Mackay“. The fuperior policy of 
the prefbyterians in thefe tranfactions, is no lefs 
con{picuous than the mifcondué of their opponents, 
whofe meafures, at all times violent, betrayed the 
defpair and folly of a difheartened faction, deprived 
of power. ‘The fire of the caftle could neither 
expel the convention from town *’, nor a feparate 
convention at Stirling interrupt its debates. But 
the prefence of a numerous oppofition would 
embarrals its proceedings; and a forcible appeal 
to the dormant loyalty and paflions of men, might 
obftruct the fettlement of the crown in a different 
line. It was the policy of the prefbyterians to 
procure unanimity, and prevent an immediate re- 
courfe to arms, which the imprifonment or 


a convention at 


“5 Balcarras. Minutes of Convention, MS. 

4° Td. Mackay’s Memoirs, MS. 

47 See in Robertfon’s Hift. a parliament held by Lennox in 
the Canongate, notwithftanding Kirkcaldy’s endeavours from 
the caftle to diflodge the members, ii. 20. 
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expulfion of their adverfaries could not fail te 
prodice But the terror and threats of imprifen- 

ment were more efficacious; and when the con- 
vention adjourned, after Dundee’s retreat, fome 
returned to their homes in defpair, others deferted 
to the prevailing party; and when fummoned 
next day to attend their duty, few remained to 
mecur the obloquy and danger of an unavailing 
oppolition. 


ce ee 


When relieved from oppofition, the meafures 
of the convention were vigorous, and almoft 
unanimous. ‘Two letters had been prefented, 
from William and from James; but the firft was 
preferred. Before the other was permitted to be 
read, a refolution was adopted, and figned even by 
the adherents of James, that nothing contained 
therein fhould annul or impede the declarations 
of the eftates. But the arrogance and bigotry of 
the letter was fo unfuitable to his fituation; the 
name of Melfort, with which it was counterfiened, 
tite ee fo odious to the convention, that his 
friends had forborne to propofe an anfwer, and his 


mefienger was difmiffed from prifon with filent 
contempt. ‘The convention returned a grateful 


TA 


aniwer to William, acknowledging their deliver- 
ance, and approving the addrefs on which he 
umed the temporary adminiftration of the ftate. 
But the prefbyterians wifely evaded his propofal of 
an union with England, as a complicated meafure 


productive of pike animofities, which might 
difappoint their hopes of an ecclefiaftical eftablith- 
ment; and the convention proceeded to a plan, 


prepared 
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prepared by a committee, for the fettlement of 
the crown *°, 

The deliberations had degenerated in the 
Englifh convention into verbal difputes betweer 
the two houies, whether the late king had deferted 
or abdicated the vacant throne. In Scotland there 
was neither the fame necellity to gratify the tories, 
nor the fame propriety in declaring that the 
king had abdicated the government, by the de- 
fertion of a country wherein he did not refide 
But the oppofite genius of the two nations was 
never more confpicuous than in the refult of their 
deliberations on that important event. From the 
clofe of the fourteenth century, when the Plant: 
genets were dethroned, ee had never be held, 
during the various Banaties of Lancatter, Voi 
Tudor, and Stewart, above three generations of 
the fame family fucceeding, without interruption, 
to the throne. 
was 


But a nation averfe to innovation, 
{till tenacious of hereditary right. The con- 
vention, to deviate the leaft from an order sd 
fucceflion fo Dgoran inverted, declared that 

James II. endeavoured to fubvert the 
cont{titution, by itakife the original contra@ 
between the kit ng and p ‘ai e, and having violated 
the fundamer tal a and withdrawn ‘Gon t] 
kingdom, had abdicated the government, and Rat 
the throne was thereby vacant. A voluntary des 
fertion and a virtual renunciation, both of the 


1e realm, were meantto be implied 
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fucceffion to the next proteftant heir. But the 
abdication of government was irreconcileable with 
the premifes, as 1t was neither applicable to his 
abule of power, nor to his departure from the 
kingdom, which was certainly more from con- 
{traint than choices The Scots had acknowledged 
eleven fucceflive generations of the houfe of 
Stewart; and their loyalty was cherifhed by the 
belief of a long and fabulous race of an hundred 
and eleven kings. Inftead of attempting, however, 
by an ambiguous fiction, to reconcile hereditary 
right with a change in the fucceflion, they placed 
the vacancy of the throne on its true bafis, the 
religion and mal-adminiftration of James. The 
fame oppreflion which the Englifh had appre- 
hended while yet diftant, they had long endured. 
heir loyal attachment to the Stewarts, which 
Jurvived the civil wars, had been effaced by their 
fufferings fince the reftoration. From the fame 
national ardor which rendered the reformation fo 
complete, or deftructive in Scotland, they propofed 
a bold and decifive vote, that James had forfeited 
the crown by his mifconduét and crimes. A feeble 
oppofition was maintained by his few friends who 
remained in the convention. Paterfon, archbifhop 
of Glafgow, and fir George Mackenzie, aflerted 
the exploded doétrine of divine right, cr main- 
tained with more plaufibility, that every illegal 
meafure of his government was vindicated by the 
declaration of the late parliament, that he was an 
abfolute monarch, entitled to unreferved obedience 
and 
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and accountable to none. Sir James Montgomery, 
and fir John Dalrymple, who conduéted the debate 
on the oppofite fide, averred that the parliament 
was neither competent to grant, nor the king to 
acquire, an abfolute power, irreconcilable with the 
reciprocal obligations due to the people *®. The 
illegal meafures of the reign were reduced to 
fifteen articles, on the recapitulation of which the 
eftates declared “ that James VII. being a pros 
“* tefled papift, did aflume the royal power, and 
“acted as king, without ever taking the oath re- 
** quired by law; and had, by the advice of evil 
** and wicked counfellors, invaded the fundamental 
* conititution of the kingdom, and altered it from 
“a legal, limited monarchy to an arbitrary, 
‘* defpotic power ; and hath exerted the fame to 
‘the fubverfion of the proteftant religion, and 
*« the violation of the laws and liberties of the 
“© kingdom ; whereby he hath forfaulted his right 
“to the. crown, and the throne has become 
“‘ vacant.’’ According to the legal import of the 
vote, the whole iffue of James was excluded from 
the crown; but the forfeiture, as explained by 
a fubfequent refolution, was limited to the perfons 
and the future children of the late king, and his 
pretended fon **. 

When the throne was declared vacant, the 
convention refolved that the crown fhould be 
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tendered to William and Mary, as joint fovercigins s 
and on the failure of their iffue, fettled on the 
princefs Anne and her heirs. But the fifteen 
articles of mifconduct in James, were firft digefted 
into an inftrument of government, and a decla- 
ration and claim of rights. More comprehenfive 
than the Englifh pe eae a as it extended almoft 


to every abufe of the two preceding reigns, it 
afferted that no papift, according to the laws of 
the kingdom, could afcend the throne; that all 


proclamations afluming an abfolute power to 
fufpend or difpenfe with the laws, were illegal ; 
se the meafures employed to eftablith popery, 


that the sciailmags of bonds or oaths, and exacting 
oney without authority of parliament, were con- 
rary to law ; that it was illegal to inveft the officers 
of the army wit h judicial powers ; to inflict death 
without trial, jury, or record ; to exaét exorbitant 


" 


fines or bail; to imoprifon ules exprefling the 


a 


reafon, or to de clay the trial; to forfeit perfons upon 
flretches of old and obfo lead laws, upon frivolous 
pretexts or defective proofs, efpecially the late ear} 


of Argyle to the repro a of juftice; to nominate 
+h noi{t ates and c -omm« il Fb wey whe ° 
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to dictate the procee lings of courts of juftice; to 
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ceal the demand of money for traitors, and that 
whoever refuled to difcover their private fentiments 
refpecting the treafonable dodtrines or ations of 
others, were guilty of treafon. Prelacy and 
precedence in ecclefiaftical office, as repugnant, 
ever fince the reformation, to the genius of a 
nation reformed by prefbyters, were declared an 
infupportable grievance which ought to be abo- 
lithed. The rights of appeal to parliament, and 
of petition to the throne, were unconditionally 
aflerted ; frequent parliaments were demanded, 
and thefe articles the eftates afferted and challenged 
as their undoubted rights, againft which no de- 
claration nor precedent fhould operate to the 
prejudice of the people; but whatever forfeitures 
or punifhments were otherwife inflicted, fhould be 
reviled and redrefled. A feparate lift of grievances 
was framed, to be redrefled in parliament; the 
moft remarkable of which were the committee of 
articles, the act of fupremacy, the manner and 
meafure of the popular reprefentation ; and in the 
removal of every injury which the conftitution 
had fuftained, the Scots were apparently defirous 
that nothing fhould be left unadjufted between the 
people and the king. 


The new fovereigns were crowned in London, 
and proclaimed in Scotland on the fame day. 
Argyle, Montgomery, and fir John Dalrymple, 
were deputed from the three temporal eftates to 
prefent the crown, and adminifter the oath to 
the king and queen. ‘The inftrument of govern- 
ment and the grievances were firft read; to which 
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an addrefs, to turn the convention into a parliament, 
was fubjoined. When the coronation oath was 
sa tnibiicr ed to Wilham, at the obligation to root 
out heretics, he paufed and declared that he did 
not mean to become a perfecutor; and, on the 
afiurance of the commiflioners that fuch was not 
its UppOnts aiesine that in that fenfe only he 
-eceived the oath*’. The infidious toleration 


by James had excited univerfal difgutt ; 


Lon 


Cte 
but the unaffected {cruples of William were 
honoured and. approved. 

Thus the hereditary reign of the Stewarts, in 
the male line, was conned eighty-fix years after 
their departure from Scotland. Theis acceflion 
to the Englith crown was the era of their grandeur ; 
an event that contributed neither to sell ye 
nor perhaps to the improvement of their native, 
hereditary kingdom.: The prep te abilities of 
James VI. were better adapted ae the government 
of a {mall ftate, than of divided kingdoms; but 
the profpect of his elevation to the throne of 
ingland, in{pired a weak mind with ideas of 
bfolute power un known to his anceltors, to which 
we muft primarily attribute the execution of his 
fon, the expulfion of his grandfon, and the exclu- 
fion of his male pofterity tor ever from the crown. 


Had his reign been confined to Scotland, the pre- 
fence of the fovereign, and the natural progrefs of 


fociety, were luflicient perhaps to introduce fubordi- 
f peace; nor with a limited 
authority would he have ventured, fo iatally for his 


S3 Life of William. Hitt. Rey. in Scotland. 
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pofterity, to invade the eftablifhed religion and 
liberties of the nation. Ifthe Stewarts had continued 
to reign in Scotland alone, the attachment of the 
nation to an ancient family, without a rival, and 
without a competitor, might have ftill preferved their 
defcendants on the throne. 
Nation was diminifhed by their abfence. The 
immenfe influence acquired at the acceffion, was 
employed to crufh:the independence of the eftates ; 
and although they recovered and enlarged their 
authority during the civil wars, a jealous and cruel 
tyranny was introduced at the reftoration ; agera- 
vated by all the vexatious infolence of delegated 
power. ‘To England the revolution was a glorious 
event, ufeful rather than abfolutely neceflary ; for 
if the late king had remained, its religion and 
liberties, under a regency, might have been fecured 
by proper limitations on the throne. The loyalty 
of the Englifh was gratified, while the adherents 
of James were infenfibly mollified, by the acceffion 
of his daughters, and the nation was gradually 
reconciled and prepared to adopt a more complete 
change in the line of fucceffion; but to this cir- 
cumftance mult be afcribed the apparent defeéts in. 
its declaration of rights, which neither afferts the 
choice that was actually made of anew race, nor 
fecures the frequency and independence of parlia- 
ment again{t the influence of the crown. “But the 
revolution was abfolutely neceflary to reftore 
tranquillity to Scotland, and to revive the confi. 
dence of the people in government ; without which 
the king unavoidably degenerates into a tyrant, 
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and his fubjects vibrate alternately between rebels 
and flaves. So various and .enormous. was the 
tyranny which I have attempted, imperfectly, to 
delineate, that the people never could have dif- 
miffed their fufpicion and refentment, nor the 
government the terrors which it felt, and fought to 
infpire; the uniform principle of defpotifm, for 
which we may truly affirm that there was no cure 
but the expulfion of the Stewarts. 
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Convention turned into a Parliament.—TInfurrection. 
— Dundee’s Victory and Death. — Montgomery’ s 
Plots.—Redre/s of grievances, and Prefbytery 
reftored.— Maffacre of Glencoe.—Settlement of 
Daricn.—National diftrefs and defpair.—Death 
of Fames.—Death and character of William. 


T was difficult, in the choice of an adminiftra- 
tion, to gratify the unreafonable expectations 

of claimants, and to provide for the fecurity of the 
new reign. ‘The epifcopal party had few preten- 
fions: from their refufal of the oaths to government, 
they foon acquired the appellation of nonjurors ; 
and of Jacobites, from their {tedfaft attachment to 
James. The prefbyterians who began the revo- 
lution, affumed fuperior merit with the king 5 but 
the exiles who returned from Holland, enjoyed a 
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larger fhare of his confidence and efteem. Lord 
Melville, with inferior talents, was appointed fole 
fecretary, in preference to Montgomery, whole 
mind was eftranged from the new government by 
difguft and negle&. The duke of Hamilton was 
appointed high commiflioner, the earl of Crawford 
prefident of parliament ; but as the chief offices of 
{tate, the treafury and the feals, were referved to 
be put in commiflion, the former was difappointed 
of the diftribution of places among his children 
and friends. By a choice lefs fortunate, as it was 
produdtive of general difcontent, Dalrymple created 
vifcount Stair, was reftored to the prefidency~ of 
the court of feffion, on the affaffination of Lock- 
hart, by one who conceived himfelf injured by 
an unjult award. Sir John Dalrymple, his fon, 
was ap pointed king’s advocate; they were both 
jterians, yet unacceptable and odious to that 
y from their compliance with the times. Their 
bilities were confefledly great and tranfcendent ; 
but the father had abetted the iniquitous ad- 
miniftration- of Lauderdale; the fon, as king’s 
advocate in the late reign, had revived the per- 
fecutions for the infurrection at Bothwell, and 
from the unguarded confidence placed in their 
characters, which were by no means pure, their 
advice was fufpected of creating a feparation of 
interefts between the people and the king. But 
the confidence of William was foon transferred to 
Carftairs, his chaplain, who {tudied, like the earl.of 
Nottingham in England, to prepofiefs his mafter 
againit the furrender of a fingle branch of his pre- 
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rogative, as the more dangerous, and nec ceflary to 
be refifted, where he was raifed by popular confent 
to the throne’. 

In the tranfactions of civil fociety, the example 
of Cortes, when he refigned his commiflion from 
Velafquez to a council of his own appointment, 
from whom he received ancther in the name of his 
fovereign, has been frequently tranfcribed. By 
the royal affent to an act of convention, the eftates 
who declared William king, were mverfely con- 
verted into a parliament by the fame powers which 


they had previoufly conferred. Neceflity was 
fuppofed, in each kingdom, to fuperfede the vain 
confideration of forms. While the nation was 


threatened with an invafion by James, who had 
Janded in Ireland, and with a civil war by 
Dundee, who retired to the highlands, the con- 
vention could neither be fafe i diffolved, nor 
another parliament freely elected. But it 1s ob- 
fervable, that reprefentatives are ever more defirous 
n to return to their 


to perpetuate their authority tha 


conitituents ; and when the convention was once 
converted into a parliament, its authority was 
prolonged during the whole reign. 

When the redrefs of grievances was taken into 
confideration, a fudden oppofition was created 

etween the parliament and the king. ‘The latter, 
though not averfe to the regu uaneu of the lords 
of articles, propofed that He: fhould be freely 
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jected might be revived in parliament ; but required 
that the officers of ftate fhould be conjoined to 
facilitate bufinefs, or to preferve fome fhare of a 
negative before debate. But the parliament, 
jealous of their influence or encroachments, was 
inflexible in demanding their removal from the 
articles. ‘Their introduétion into that committee 
was originally an ufurpation, no lefs than the 
official feats which they had acquired in parliament ; 
and the loudeft refentment was excited at the 
king’s refufal, or reluétance, to redrefs entirely 
the firft grievance of which the nation complained *, 

William, indifferent to forms of worfhip if 
toleration were eftablifhed, would have concurred 
in preferving prelacy, if the epifeopal party had 
contributed to his fupport%. But as prefbytery 
was the condition on which he was admitted to 
the throne, an act was paffed to abolith prelacy and 
pre-eminence in ecclefiaftical office. His com- 
miffioner was in{ftru@ed to repeal the extenfive 
{upremacy which Chailes had acquired*, but he 
{fcrupled to abrogate the rights of patronage, 
which he confidered as the only expedient to in- 
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State Tracts, Temp. Gul, iii. 466. Burnet, iv. 35. Hift. 
of the Rev, 150, Minutes of Parlt. MS. 

3 Keith’s Cat. of Scottith Bifhops, 43. Burnet, iv. 33. 

* See his inflru€tions, State Tras, iii. 460. * to eftablith 
“that form of ecclefiaftical government mot agreeable to 
‘the people.’ As the parliament was prorogued before .the 
acts were pafled, Montgomery reprefented, in the Addrefs 
and Vindication, that they were refufed by William. 
fufe 
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fufe a mild or more tolerant fpirit into the pretby- POO ® 


terlan church. ‘The parliament’ perfifted in the 
repeal of patronage; and although epifcopacy was 
abolifhed, prefbyterian government, from. their 
mutual oppofition, remained uneftablifhed. 

From the fame defire to reftrain intolerance, 
he refufed his affent to an act for the incapacitation 
of fuch as oppofed the revolution, or concurred 
in the illegal meafures of the two preceding reigns. 
Profcription from office, if ever juftifiable, was 
jufified by the recent government of Scotland. 
But the king adopted a generous and wife refo- 
lution, to exclude no party from his fervice, or 
the hopes of preferment, and to reduce no defcrip- 
tion of men to defpair. 

The nomination of the whole judges was chal- 
lenged, to exclude Stair the prefident, from the 
court of feflion. It was admitted that a fingle va- 
cancy might be fupplied by prerogative ; but affirm- 
edthat the court, on a total vacancy produced by 
the revolution, muft be renewed, as at firft created, 
by the authority of parliament, and that the choice 
of a prefident belonged to the judges themfelves. 
An act was introduced, as in the reign of Charles 
I. that the judges named by the crown fhould 
be examined, approved, or rejected by the eftates ; 
but as the demand exceeded the commiffioner’s 
inftructions, the parliament was adjourned, amidit 
fuch a general ferment, that the judges aflumed 
their feats under the protection of the troops * 


5 Hitt. Revol. 168—86. Addrefs and Vindication of the 
Scottith Parliament. State Tra&s, Temp. Gul. vol. iii. Lord 
Stair’s Vindication. Burnet, iv. 105. Ralph, ii, 105. 
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While the parliament was thus agitated by the 


w—— prefbyterians, a civil war was excited, and in the 


moment of victory, almoft extinguifhed in the 
north. With a new name it is not unfrequent to 
acquire a new and more honourable character in 
fociety; and the cruelties of Graham of Claver- 
houfe are forgotten in the laft fplendid exploits of 
the vifcount Dundee. The fame ardent and in- 
flexible fpirit that rendered him barbarous and 
inexorable towards the covenanters, was adapted 
to the moft daring and extenfive defigns. As an 
officer, he was-able; intrepid, and experienced; 
of a found and cultivated underftanding ; endued 
with many perfonal virtues; parfimonious and 
fevere by nature; generous and indulgent from 
policy ; well acquainted with the difpofitions and 
temper of others, and poflefled of an entire 
command over his own’. Ambitious to equal 
the renown as well as the cruelty of Montrofe, 
vbom he was related, he delighted in thofe 
vigorous and enterprifing councils, in the execu- 
tion of which he was beft qualified to excel. 
When James had withdrawn to Roclufter, he 
concurred with a few friends to diffuade his de- 
parture, undertook to collect ten thoufand of his 
difbanded foldiers, offered to march through 
England with his ftandard at their head, and to 
Rage the Dutch forces with their prince before 
him’. Had he been entrufted, inftead of Fever- 
fham, with the command of the army, little doubt 
6 Balcarras’ Mem, 
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ean be entertained that if he failed to fulfil thofe so ox 


magnificent promifes, the revolution at leaft would 
never have been accomplifhed without immenfe 
bloodfhed. When he retired from the convention, 
the fears and expectations of each party were fixed 
on his defigns. His intentions were difcovered by 
intercepted letters from Melfort, who promifed 
{peedy afliftance from Ireland; propofed to fup- 
port the war from the forfeiture of thofe lords, 
whom they had marked for deftruétion, and 
threatened literally to reduce their enemies to 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. The 
letters, publifhed in both kinedoms, announced 
the cruelties to be expected on the return of James °. 
Balcarras and his friends were fecured; but 
Dundee retired into the highlands from Mackay’s 
purfuit, with an intention to fummon the clans 
to arms. ) 

At Invernefs he found the Macdonalds of 
Keppoch, who had availed themfelves of the dif 
orders of the times to inveft the town. On his 
obligation for its ranfom, they engaged in his 
fervice, but returned to fecure their plunder in 
Lochaber, where he fummoned a general ren- 
dezvous of the clans. Deicending in the mean 
while, with his horfe, to Perth, he furprifed fome 
troops, and levied contributions to the very gates 
of Dundee. It was not difficult, on his return, 
fo excite the highlanders to arms, whofe warlike 


* The authenticity of thefe letters, though denied by the 
Jacobites, is admitted by Balcarras. They corref{pond with 
Melfort’s letter, found on Dundee’s body after his death. 
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that Argyle would be foon reftored to his jurif- 
dictions and’ eftate. The Macleans and Mac- 
donalds had fuffered as’ the vaflals or enemies of 
that powerful family ; the Camerons had obtained 
large grants of its pofleffions ; and as the high- 
landers were peculiarly favoured by James, a 
general confederacy was formed among the clans *. 
Seventeen hundred men were aflembled by Dun- 
dee, armed with their paternal fwords, but un- 
provided with artillery, ammunition, provifions, or 
pay. By interpofing between Mackay and a 
reinforcement which Ramfay conducted through 
Badenoch, he obliged the latter to retreat to Perth, 
and on the furrender of Ruthven caftle, purfued the 
former along the courfe of the Spey. ‘The fidelity 
of the Scottifh dragoons was feduced ; a regiment 
originally raifed for the fervice of James. ‘heir 
treachery was timely difcovered, and Mackay, re- 
turning with reinforcements, endeavoured in vain 
to out{trip the fpeed of the highlanders on their 
native hills. But the highlanders, loaded with 
plunder, deferted in fuch numbers, that Dundee 
retired into the wilds of Lochaber, and difmiffed 
his army till the expected fuccours from Ireland 
arrived. In this fituation, the mortifying intel- 
ligence of the furrender of Edinburgh caftle, 
would have overwhelmed a mind lefs vigorous 
than his own with defpair *° 


9 Mackay’s Mem. 210—38. MS. Adv: Lib. 
to Dundee’s Mem. Macpherfon’s Orig. Papers, i, 355—66. 
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On the: arrival of three hundred recruits from 
Ireland, he fummoned the highlanders again to 
arms. The caftle of Blair was defended againft 
lord Murray, by one of his father’s, the marquis 
of Athol’s vaflals, whom Dundee haftened toa 
relieve, and Mackay to reduce. The place was 
equally important, to reftrain Dundee to the remote 
highlands, or to fecure his accefs to Athol, Perth, 
and Angus, where his party were numerous; 
but on his approach to Blair, the Atholmen, with 
a loyalty unexampled among the highlanders, 
deferted their chieftain, and filling their bonnets 
with water to king James’s health, abandoned the 
pafs of Killycranky, which they were employed 
to guard **. When importuned by his officers to 
pre-occupy and defend the pafs, he convinced 
them that if Mackay were permitted to enter, and 
attacked before the arrival of his cavalry, a fairer 
opportunity for victory would never be obtained. 
Mackay, an officer equally brave and pious, but 
difiident, averfe to bloodfhed, and better fitted to 
execute than command, had advanced with three 
thoufand foot and two troops of horfe, from 
Dunkeld. On emerging from the defile, he dif. 
covered the enemy advancing from Blair, and 
arranged his troops as they arrived, along a narrow 
field, where there was not room fufficient to form 
a referve. Dundee, whofe forces exceeded two 


™ Dalrymple afcribes this revolt to lord Lovat’s manage- 
ment, on the ‘authority of his manufcript Memoirs. His 
Memoirs have fince been publifhed, but they contain no allufion 
whatever to the fact. 
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thoufand five hundred men, arranged them on aft 
oppofite eminence, according to their clans, with 
the hills behind to fecure a retreat. For fome 
hours they continued to regard each other, ex- 
changing fome diftant fhots, while the commanders 
omitted nothing to encourage their refpedtive 
troops. Dundee recommended to. their valour, 
the defence of their a their religion, their 
king. Mackay reprefented the juftice of the pro- 
teftant caufe, and the impofhibility of a retreat 
through a long and narrow pafs, overlooked by 
mountains overgrown with wood, and overhanging 
a {teep precipice, with a river beneath '*. 

Within an hour of funfet the fignal was given 
by Dundee, and the highlanders detcelitea in 


thick and feparate columns to the attack. They 
fuffered confiderably from the enemy’s fire, but 
till within a few paces, referved their own. After 


a fingle, defultory difcharge, they rufhed forward 
with the {word, before the reeulars, whofe bayonets 
were then inferted within the mufket, could be 
prepared to receive or refift their furious attack: 
The weight of their columns pierced the thin and 
{traggling line where Mackay commanded. Vheir 
ponderous {words completed the rout; and within 
a few minutes, the victors and the vanquifhed, 
intermixed in the field, in the purfuit, and in the 
river, difappeared from view. Mackay alone, 
when deferted by his horfe and furrounded, forced 
his way to the right wing, where two regiments 


*2 Mackay’s Memoirs, MS 306—12—28. Eurnet, iv. 38. 
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maintained their ground. While the enemy were 
intent on plundering the baggage, he conducted 
them in filence and obfcurity, acrofs the river 
beneath the defile, and continued his flight for two 
days through thé mountains to Stirling, lels afraid 
of the highlanders, oppreffed with booty, than of 
Dundee’s purfuit at the head of his horfe **. 

But Dundee, whofe purfuit he dreaded, was 
himfelf no more. Aftet a defperate and fuccefsful 
charge on the artillery"*, which he feized with his 
horfe, he returned to reftore the battle on the left, 
and to renew the attack again{t the two regiments 
that remained entire. At that moment, while his arm 
was extended to his troops, and his perfon con- 
{picuous to che enemy, he received a fhot in his 
fide, through an opening in his armour, and dropt 
from horfeback as he rode off the field. He 
furvived to write a concife and dignified account 
of his victory to James. With, the lofs of nine 
hundred of his men, two thoufand of the enemy 
were killed or taken ; and but for his untimely fate 


tang 


*3 Macpherfon’s Ong. Papers, i. 369-72.  Balcarras. 

Dalrymple, on the authority of 

Mackay’s manufcript, informs us that Mackav, on afcendin 
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Mackay’s Memoirs, 327—43. 


the firft eminence, and perceiving there was no purfuit, faid 
to thofe around him, that he was fure the enemy had loft their 
general. Dalrymple’s Memoirs, 1. 89. Mackay, who efcaped 
in the dufk, exprefsly declares that he was apprehentive of 
Dundee’s purfuit, «whom he knew not to be killed. MS, 
Memoirs. Adv. Lib. p. 338. 

‘*Three pieces of hght leathern artillery, probably pre- 


ferved fince the civil wars. Td. 326. 
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not aman would have efcaped.. Had he furvived 
to improve this diftinguifhed victory, litthe doubt 
can be entertained that he would have recovered 
the whole of Scotland beyond the Forth. His party 
were prepared to take arms on the borders, and 
his progrefs fouthwards might have arrefted 
Williain’s attention and arms, till James was 
firmly eftablifhed in Ireland. But his death was 
fatal to his party, and among the papers found on 
his body, a letter from Melfort, that the indemnity 
was couched in terms which might be broken or 
revoked by the king at pleafure, excited deep dif- 
euft at the infincerity of James**, A rude ftone 
was ereGted on the fpot, to mark to future times 
where he fell. His memory was long lamented 
by his party, and his name is ftill celebrated 
in their poetry, as the laft of Scots **. 

On the firft report of the defeat, while Dundee 
was daily expected to advance, the confternation 
was extreme. Government propofed to abandon 
the north, and confine its forces to the defence of 
the Forth. Such unworthy counfels were rejected 
by Mackay, who returned within a few days after 
his defeat, and by an opportune enterprife, furprifed 
a detachment of the highlanders at Perth. The 
command of their army had devolved on Cannon, 
an Irifh officer unacceptable to the clans ; who knew 
not haw to improve the victory which their valour 


15 Macpherfon’s Orig. Pap. 1. 370—2. Balcarras. 
46 See Pitcairn’s Epitaph on Dundee, which Dryden has not 
difdained to tranflate. 
had 
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had obtained. With an army increafed to four 
thoufand men, he continued to coaft along. the 
Grampians, tollowed by Mackay; the one afraid 
to defcend from the mountains, the other to quit, 
with his cavalry, the advantage of the open plains. 
Returning by a fecret march to Dunkeld, he fur- 
rounded the regiment’ of Cameronians, whofe 
deftruction appeared fo inevitable, that they were 
abandoned by a party of horfe to their fate. But 
the Cameronians, notwithftanding the lofs of 
Cleland their gallant commander, defended them- 
felves amidft fome flight enclofures againft the 
whole army, with fuch defperate enthufiafm, that 
the highlanders, dilcouraged by the repulfe, and 
incapable of perfevering fortitude, difperfed and 
returned to their homes, nor refumed their arms 
till the fucceeding year *’. 

The fudden decline of a formidable infurrection 
gave no intermiflion to the violence of fa@ious 
difcontent. From the abrupt and frequent pro- 
rogations of parliament, the exiles who returned 
from Holland were apprehenfive that there was no 
defign to reftore their forfeited eftates. Even 
when epifcopacy was utterly abolifhed, the pretby- 
terians in general were impatient of delay, and from 
the refufal to redrefs entirely their grievances, fuf- 
picious of William’s intentions to re-eftablifh their 
church. Their difcontent was fomented by the 
difappointed Montgomery’s intrigues and revenge, 
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party, a regular oppofition was already formed 
azainft the court. Notwithftanding the recefs of 
parliament, a majority of the members were per- 
fuaded to concur in a remonftrance, enumerating 
the grievances of which redrefs was denied ; and 
upbraiding William, in terms of affected refpect, 
with his choice of minifters from among their 
former opprefiors. ‘The proceedings of parliament 
were vindicated by Montgomery, and Fergufon the 
plotter, with the accuftomed bitternefs and afperity 
of Fergufon’s pen’’. The remonftrance was pre- 
fented by Montgomery, Annandale, and Rofs ; but 
the leaders of the country party were received with 
juch. marked difpleafure, the vindication was pro- 
ductive of fuch vifible offence, that they defpaired 
of regaining the confidence or favour of the king. 
Revolutions are ever productive of frefh confpi- 
racies ; and when the mind is once releafed from 
habitual obedience, not only the adherents of the 
old, but the difappointed candidates under the new 
government are impatient for a change. ‘The 
advantages denied by the one, may be acquired 
from the other; and from the fuccefs of a great 
example, the perils of a confpiracy have become 
familiar to their minds. Before the new govern- 
ment has acquired ftability and flrength,. they 
imagine that the old may be reftored with the 
fame facility, and by the fame means, with which 
it was fubverted. In thefe circumftances it is not 
furprifing that the reftlefs Montgomery was the 
firft to confpire againft the revolution which he 
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had contributed to produce. Fergufon’s motives 
were probably thofe of a fecret republican, who had 
acquired an, habitual delight in plots, and was 
actuated rather by an averfion to monarchy than 
an attachment to James. ‘The earl of Annandale 
and lord Rofs, who had alfo promoted the revolu- 
tion, were perfuaded by Montgomery that the 
honours and preferment from which they were 
excluded by the ingratitude of William, might be 
ovtained by returning to the allegiance due to 
their lawful king. Their connexions with his 
partizans in England are imperfeétly known ; but 
their plots, as far as obfcurely difcovered, were 
vifionary and abfurd. Montgomery, a violent 
fanatic, propofed to eftablith prefbytery, by per- 
fuading the parliament to declare for James; and 
for that purpofe projected a coalition between the 
Jacobites and prefbyterians, to difband the army 
by the refufal of fupplies, and by refolving the 
parliament again into a convention, to reftore 
their ancient government and king. A corref- 
pondence was opened with James; and conceflions 
which coft him nothing, were eafily obtained. He 
agreed to a general indemnity and fettlement of the 
prefbytery in its moft rigid form; appointed 
Annandale commiflioner to the prefent parliament, 
created Rofs and Montgomery earls, and the latter 
fecretaxy of {tate for Scotland. : 
Such fantaftic plots might embarrafs, but could 
never overturn a government. The Jacobites 


*9 Balcarras. Annandale’s Confeffion in Dalrymple% 
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eafily difcerned that to recall the late king, ina 
parliamentary manner, without arms, was too 
extravagant to fucceed. But if William were once 
conflrained to difband the army by the refufal of 
fupplies, and to diflolve the parliament from the 
extravagance of its demands, they confidered juftly 
that the kingdom might be eafily recovered by 
an infurrection of the highlanders, aided by a timely 
defcent from Ireland**. ‘Their whole party were 
invited and urged to return to their feats, and the 
difgraceful fcene that fucceeded, when the parlia- 
ment was refumed, marks how forcibly the in- 
fluence of faction may control the moral, and 
religious principles of the human mind. ‘The 
oaths to government merely profefled, as in Eng- 
land, to be faithful, and bear true allegiance to 
William and Mary, without an acknowledgment 
of their lawful title or right to the crown. To 
relieve the fcruples of the confcientious, a dif- 
tinction between a king de facto and de sure was 
thus humanely introduced ; but there were few 
Jacobites who hefitated, by the grofleft equivoca- 
tion, to accept the oaths to the government which 
they meant to overturn, and to fwear allegiance 
to William, whom they had confpired to dethrone. 
Their defigns were carefully concealed from the 
prefbyterians *‘,. whom Montgomery perfuaded 

that 


2@ Balearras, 85. 

21 Td. Balcarras aflirms, that among the prefbyterians the 
plot was confined exprefsly to Annandale, Rofs, Montgomery, 
and Ogilvie, afterwards lord Seafield. Some hiftorians have 
imagined, and James himfelf believed, that Argyle and other 


prefby- 
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that nothing more was intended than to ftrenethen 
their intereft in parliament againft Melville and 
Stair. But the moft violent meafures were pro- 
pofed to render the prefbyterians irreconcileable to 
William, from an affurance that he would never 
yield to their exorbitant demands. 

As the duke of Hamilton, whofe fon was deeply 
engaged in the plot, had been found untra¢table, 
lord Melville was appointed commiffioner to par- 
liament, which at firft affumed a lowering and 
difcontented afpect. Alarmed at the return and 
coalition of the difatected members with the pref- 
byterians, he folicited additional powers, and in one 
article ventured to exceed his inftruGtions. When 
the act of fupremacy was repealed, the prefbyterians 
began to confide in his fincerity, and to diftruft the 
intercourfe of their leaders with the Jacobites, 
whom they deferted daily in almoft every vote *. 
Lhe few Jacobites who refufed the oaths, had dif- 
appointed their party of a majority in parliament. 
On the return of a meflenger from James, they 
difcovered that all honours and emoluments under 
the future government were engroffed by their 
aflociates, whofe wild and fantattic plots they aban- 
doned in difguft. Nothing had been procured 


prefbyterian lords were privy to the plot. Macpherfon’s 
Orig. Pap. 1. 234. 390. Argyle was alfo fufpected by 
William. Dalrymple, iii. 212. But he was aGive during’ the 
plot in fecuring Strahan, a meffenger from James, and like 
the other prefbyterians, engaged only in the oppolition, and 
was probably ignorant of the plot itfelf. Hift. Rev. 212, 


** sAnnandale’s Confeffion ; Dalrymple, iii. 57. 
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BOOK for Arran but an indemnity to his father: no 
cee forces had been folicited from Ireland to fupprefs 


their enemies if the parliament were diflolved ; and 
at that critical conjuncture, the opportune defeat of 
the highlanders extinguifhed any rational hopes of 
fuccefs. On the arrival of Buchan with officers 
and fupplies from Ireland, they refumed their arms ; 
but were furprifed on defcending into Strathmore, 
and difperfed by Livingfton, and the prefent Fort 
William was built by Mackay, to reftrain their 
incurfions * 

When deferted by both parties, the three original 
conf{pirators, confcious and mutually fufpicious of 
perfidy, haftened to anticipate each other by the 
earlieft difcoveries of their own plots. Lord Rofs 
gave the firft intimation to the queen. Froma 
latent principle of honour, he refufed to become an 
evidence again{t his aflociates, and was committed 
to the tower. Montgomery, informed of his de- 
parture for court, difclofed the whole corref- 
pondence to Melville. Unwilling or unable to 
name his confederates in England, he delpaired of 
a full aor ; and after fome years fpent in con- 
{tant plots, expired in exile of vexation and grief. 
Fergufon, an experienced plotter, was too wary 
to be convicted, even when betrayed by Annandale, 
whom he had fecreted in London; but Nevile 
Pain, employed as an agent from England, endured 
a double queftion with a conftancy difgraceful to 
Annandale the informer; and from the public indig- 
nation which it excited, was the laft man wha 


#3 Balcarras, 89. 93. 
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fuffered the torture in Scotland. But the humanity BOOK 
of William was defirous rather to prevent than to (2, 


punifh their defigns ; and there are few examples 
in hiftory of a plot fo extenfive, detected and fup- 
prefled without a fingle execution **. 


1699. 


As the hopes of the confpirators were placed on Redrefs of 


the refufal of every popular demand, the redrefs 
of grievances became the more neceflary to diffipate 
the plot*. ‘The right of parliament was acknow- 
ledged, to appoint committees at pleafure, of an 
equal number from each eftate. The officers of 
{tate were admitted to fit’and deliberate without 
a vote, and inftead of the domineering articles, 
which were abolifhed forever, feparate committees 
were appointed, for fupplies, elections, forfeitures, 
and the government of the church. 1. Twenty- 
eight monthly affefiments were granted, a land-tax 
of an hundred and fixty-eight thoufand pounds, 
to be levied in five years, The fixth penny of 
itereft was voted for a year, but converted after- 
wards into a tax on hearths, at a time when hearth- 
money was abolifhed in England at William’s 
requeft, 2. When the grievance refpecting the 
manner and meafure of reprefentation was con- 
fidered, a falutary addition of twenty-fix members 
was made to the counties, to counterbalance the 
recent increafe of the peerage. 3. The iniquitous 
fentences of Jervilwood, Argyle, and others, were 
reverfed according to the claim of rights, and their 


*4 Balearras, 89. 93. Burnet, iv. 91. Amnnandale’s Con- 
feffion ; Dalrymple, 
75 Td. in. 201. 
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heirs reftored to their honours and eftates. Fors 
feitures and fines incurred fince the infurreétion at 
Pentland were repealed ; by a’ fingle a&, upwards 
of four hundred attainted perfons were reftored by 
name; and the numerous fufferers under the late 
reigns were ordained to be indemnified by fuch 
as had obtained lucrative gifts of their eftates or 
fines. 4, When the act of fupremacy was repealed, 
the prefbyterian minifters ejected by the prelates, 
were reftored to their livings, and with fuch as 
they had admitted, or might thereafter admit, were 
invefted with the full and exclufive government of 
the national church, A general aflembly was 
appointed, for the expulfion of thofe epifcopal 
clergymen whofe doétrines were erroneous, or 
their example fcandalous. The Weftminfter con- 
feffion of faith was confirmed, as the teft and 
ftandard of orthodoxy and perfecution; but the 
eurfe of excommunication was divefted of every. 
civil or penal effect. The fevere and fanguinary 
laws again{t conventicles, the tefts, and in general 
the oppreflive acts of the preceding reigns, were 
repealed ; but by an aflurance to government, the 
diftinction between a king de jure and de facto was 
abjured. The covenants were judicioufly over- 
iooked or forgotten; but as the rights of patronage 
were abrogated, the prefbyterian form of govern- 
ment was eftablithed in its full extent **. 

The clergy ejected at the reftoration, of whom 
not above threefcore furvived, were inclined ‘to 
moderation from experience and age. But the 


26 Minutes of Parl. MS. 
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minifters whom they had admitted were violent, Boo K 


and often illiterate preachers, ordained in fecret, 
during the perlecuting triumph of prelacy, againft 
which ‘they were infpired with the moft vindidtive 
zeal *’. Neither the prefervation of their order 
and authority, nor their four and illiberal temper, 
exafperated by thirty years of perfecution, nor 
their fudden fenfe of independence, after fubfifting 
hitherto on the voluntary though precarious ob- 
lations of the faithful, permitted them to liften to 
the moderation recommended by William, or to 
retain fuch of the epifcopal clergy as might fubmit 
to their difcipline and confeflion of faith. In their 
prefbyteries, and in the general affembly, they pro- 
ceeded with the moft indecent violence, and often 
on the moft frivolous pretexts, to exclude the 
epifcopal incumbents from the circumfcribed and 
narrow pale of an orthodox church**. From their 
indifcreet and intolerant bigotry, the king began 
to repent of his conceffions. Such was the 
peculiar infelicity of his reign, that every conceffion 
to the prefbyterians alarmed and awakened the 
jealous clamours of the Englifh church; every 
conceflion in Scotland to the epifcopal diffenters, 
offended the prefbyterians; and each fufpected 
that he was indifferent or fecretly averfe to their 
eftablifhed fect. But he complained with reafon, 
that his commiffioner had exceeded his inftru@ions 
in abolifhing patronage, which was properly no 
innovation on the conftitution of the Scottith 
church. From the beginning of the reformation 


*7 Burnet, iv. 42. 92. 28 Skinner, ii. 562. 
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Bo ox ithad fubfifted as a right, though protelted againft 


as a grievance, till ‘He death od Charles I. when 
the choice of the minifters was firft transferred 
the congregation, and their admiffion ‘to the 
prefbytery, on a popular eleGtion’ or call. . This 
privilege was reftored at prefent with fome 
refervation. ‘The rights of patronage were pur- 
ehafed by the parifhes at an inconfiderable rate, 
and the minifters propofed by the elders and land- 
holders, were approved or rejected by ote congre- 
me on at large. Their diflent was reviewed by 
th e pretbytery, and as the elders were ever more 
numerous than the landlords, the influence of the 
clergy never failed to determine the election. But 
the clergy were not thereby relieved from the 
necel * ty of low aflentation ; on the contr ary, their: 
influence over the people induced them to cul- 
tivate the moft popular arts; grace and zeal were 
myariably preferred to moderation and learning ; 
and to determine the choice of a fanatical people, 
it was neceflary that the clergy fhould become 
fanatics themfelves. Their fanaticifm reaéted on 
each other; while the king was deprived of the 
influence of the patrons to prevent the expulfion 
of the epifcopal, and to reftrain or temper the 
antolerance of the prefbyterian clergy *°, 

But the fatisfation with which the re-eftablifh- 
ment of \prefbytery, and the redrefs of grievances 
in{fpired the people ; the fecurity derived ‘from the 


detection of the plot, and the praife of clemency 


due to government, were effaced by a barbarous 


*9 Burnet, iv. 8g, Carttairs, 45, Parl. 1690, ch, 23. 
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tranfa@tion, not inferior to the worft event in the 
preceding reigns. 

On William’s departure for Ireland, to difpoflefs 
James of his laft kingdom, a plan was fuggefted 
for the fecurity of Scotland, to perfuade the high- 
landers to fubmit to government, by fums of 
money diftributed among the clans. The arrival 
ef Buchan, and the expectations entertained from 
Montgomery’s plots, had prevented its fuccefs. 
The epifcopal lords who repaired to court on the 
king’s return, to implore a pardon, endeavoured 
to extenuate their concern in the plot, by their 
apprehenfions from the prefbyterians; promifed 
to fupport the eftablifhed government if protected 
from the fury of Melville’s party; and engaged 
to appeafe the diforders of the highlands, if the 
remainder of their clergy were preferved from 
expulfion. Though nothing could be more in- 
fincere than their promifes, the earl of Melville was 
gently difplaced with his friends. Sir John Dal- 
rymple, the mafter of Stair, was appointed fecre- 
tary; the earl of Tweedale chancellor; Lothian 
commiffioner to the afflembly, which was foon 
diffolved; and by a political miftake that difgufted 
the prefbyterians, fome of the late plotters were 
admitted into adminifiration, while they continued 
fecretly devoted to James. Breadalbane, whofe 
inuence was extenfive in the highlands, was 
entrufted with twelve thoufand pounds to reconcile 
the chieftains, or rather to purchafe a ceflation of 
arms. That infidious and interefted nobleman, 
yoid of attachment either to James or William, 
. employed 
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employed his emiffaries to perfuade the clans that 
to fubmit to government, till a fairer opport unity 
occurred to refume their arms, was the moft ac- 
ceptable fervice to the court of St. Germains °°. 
Sufpicious that he meant to appropriate the money 
to himfelf, the highlanders rofe in their demands, 
and betrayed his advice to government; but it was 
difcovered that they fought permiffion themfelves 
from James to capitulate, with a defign to refume 
their arms at his command. A fevere proclamation 
was therefore iffued in Auguft. They were re- 
quired to fubmit to government, and to receive 
the oaths and a free pardon before the firft of 
January ; and to enforce the penalty of military 
execution, a winter campaign was projected through 
the highlands. A plan fuggefted by Breadalbane’s 
revenge, was adopted by the cruel policy of Dal- 
rymple, to extirpate every clan in Lochaber that 
refufed, or neglected to fubmit on the day pre- 
{cribed. When the day approached, the chieftains, 
intimidated or apprifed of their danger, haftened 
to difarm the refentment of government by their 
timely fubmiflion. Dundee and Buchan’s officers 
were permitted to capitulate, and tranfported to 
France, where they were reduced toa company of 
private foldiers; and from the indigence and 
hardfhips fuftamed during their gallant fervices 
in Catalonia and Alface, few of thefe unhappy 
exiles furvived to revifit their native country ** 


3° Burnet, iv. Characters and Mem. 


107—26. Macky’s 


Lond. 1733. 


3§ Memoirs of Dundee’s Officers in France. Caritairs,. 
137—40. Dalrymple, 11. 210, Ralph, 1. 331. 
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The laft man to fubmit was Macdonald of 
Glenco. Towards the end of December he 
applied to the governor of Fort William, who 
refufed, as not a civil magiftrate, to adminifter the 
oaths; but difpatched him in hafte, with an earneft 
recommendation to the fheriff of Argyle. From 
the fnows and other interruptions on the road, 
before he reached Inverary, the county town, the 
day prefcribed for fubmiffion had elapfed. The 
benefit of the indemnity was ftri€tly forfeited ; 
the fheriff was moved, however, by his entreaties 
and tears, to receive his oath of allegiance, and to 
certify the unavoidable caufe of his delay. But 
his oath was induftrioufly fupprefled, by the advice 
particularly of Stair the prefident; the certificate 
was erafed from the lifts prefented to the privy 
council; and it appears that an extenfive com- 
bination was formed for his deftrution. The earl 
of Breadalbane, whofe lands he had plundered, 
and whofe temporizing advice he had betrayed to 
government, was inured to the moft atrocious 
maflacres by the execution of letters of fire and 
{word againit the earl of Caithnefs, whofe eftate 
and titles he had formerly ufurped. Dalrymple, 
the fecretary, had imbibed the bloody fpirit of 
Lauderdale’s adminiftration ; and, inftigated by 
Breadalbane’s refentment, expreffed the moft favage 
joy at an opportunity to extirpate a thievifh clan. 
They perfuaded William that Glenco was the 
chief obitacle to the pacification of the highlands. 
“Perhaps they concealed the circumftance that he 
had applied within due time for the oaths to 
goverrment, which he had fince received. . But 
they procuied inftructions, figned, and for their 
greater 
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greater fecurity, counterfigned by the king himfelf, 


lament tO proceed to military execution againft finch rebels 


3692. 


as had rejected the indemnity, and refufed to 
fubmit on affarance of their lives. As thefe in- 
ftructions were found infufficient, they obtained 
an additional order, figned, and alfo counterfigned, 

by the king, “ that if Glenco and his clan could 
“** well be (one from the reft, it would be a 
“proper vindication of public juftice to extirpate 
““that fect of thieves.’? But the diretion given by 
Dalrymple far exceeded even the king’ sinfimaétions. 
In his letters to the cor i ego in oes he recom- 
mended the cold and lo nights of winter as the 
feafon fitteft for sa eter when the se neanaers 
could not efcape to their hills with their wives and 
children, and, without houfes, the human con- 
ftitution was unable to furvive ; regretted that the 
other clans in Lochaber, by their timely fubmiffion, 

had difappointed his vengeance; directed with the 
local knowledge derived pa Breadalbane, that 
the pafles to ee thould be fecurely guarded ; 
and exhorted even the fubordinate officers to be 
fudden and fecret in the execution of the plan, 
not to trouble the government with prifoners, nor 
to deftroy the cattle and houfes, which migh 

render the people defperate, caer the whole clan 
were utterly extirpated. Such atrocious dk Be 
uttered as ufual with an ardent zeal for tl 
fervice, were 


full effect 3*. 


the p sublic 


communicated to the officers with 
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Glenco, aflured of an indemnity, had remained 
at home unmolefted for a month, when a detach- 
ment arrived from Fort William, under Campbell 
of Glenlyon, whofe niece was married to one of 
his fons. The foldiers were received on affurance 
of peace and friendhip, and quartered among ye 
inhabitants of the fequeftered vale of Glenco? 
Their commander enjoyed for a fortnight the a 
hofpitality of his nephew’s table. They had paffed 
the evening at cards together, and the officers were 
to dine with his father next day. Their orders 
arrived that night, to attack their defencelefs hofts 
while afleep, and not to fuffer a man, under the 
age of feventy, to efcape their fwords. From fome 
fulpicious circumftances the fons were unprefled 
with a fudden prefentiment of danger, and dif. 
covered their approach; but before. they could 
alarm their father, the maflacre idee through the 
whole vale. party, 
fhot Glenco as he rofe fre 


Before the break of day, a 
entering as friends, 


wien 
his } tea. His wite was ftript naked by the foldiers, 
who tore the rings with their teeth from her 


or) ing with horror 


{ e expired next m 
Ni [nh W 1 sliber 
Nine men were bound and deliber 


fingers ; and fhe 


and grief. ately 
fhot at Glenlyon’s quarters ; his landlord was fhot 


by his orders, and a young boy, who clung to his 
knees for protection, was ftabbed to death. At 
another part of the vale the inhabitants were fhot 
while fitting around 


their fire; women perifhed 


Lac Om POP aes 
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the Celtic hiftorian or bard is not always fo happy in 


to his poems. wee 
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BOOK with their children in their arms ; an old man of 
eater eighty was put to the fword ; another, who efcaped 


to a houfe for eaneeMtene was burnt alive. 
Thirty-eight perfons were thus inhumanly maflacred 
by their inmates and guefts. The reft, alarmed by 
the report of mufquetry, efcaped to the hills, and 
were preferved from deftru€tion by a tempeft that 
added to the horrors of the night. While the end 
of the Glen was guarded by Duncanfon, with a 
detachment from Fort William, Hamilton the 
colonel, to whom the fuperintendance was entrufted, 
advanced with four hundred men to fecure the 
eaftern entrance, and complete the maflacre; but 
from the inclemency of the night, was retarded 
beyond the appointed hour. When he entered 

the Glen at noon, an old man was the only victim 
that remained. But the carnage was fucceeded 

by rapine and defolation. The cattle were driven 

off or deftroyed. The houfes, to fulfil Dalrymple’s 

inftructions, were burnt to the ground; and the 

women and children, ftript naked, were left to 

explore their way to fome remote and friendly 

habitation, or to perifh in the fnows *. 

The outcry againft the maffacre of Glenco, 
from the induftry of the Jacobites, was not confined 
to Scotland, but refounded with every aggravation 
through Europe **. Whether the inhuman rigour 
or the perfidious execution of the orders were con- 

34 Enquiry into the Maffacre. Memoirs of the Maffacre. 
Burnet. 

38 When the orders were publifhed in the Paris Gazette, 
Dalrymple deliberately remarks, that all that could be faid 
was, that in the execution it was neither fo full nor fo fair as 
might have been. Enquiry, &c. 

fidered, 
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fidered, €ach part of the bloody tranfaGion dif: 
covered a deliberate, treacherous, and ‘an impolitic 
cruelty, from which the king himfelf was not 
altogether exempt. Inftead of the terror which 
‘it was meant to infpire, the horror’ and univerfal 
execration which it excited, rendered. the high- 
landers irreconcileable to his government, and ithe 
government jultly odious to his fubjeés. His 
friends endeavoured in vain, from his inadvertence 
and hafte, to transfer the blame to his minifters ; 
his~minifters, to vindicate the orders as ftritly 
legal, or analogous to letters of fire and fword, 
which the privy council had been accuftomed to 
grant. But when a fecond order, figned: and 
counterfigned by the king, with fuch unufual pre- 
caution, is combined with the impunity which his 
minifters enjoyed, no doubt ean remain that, 
although the execution might exceed his intentions, 
the meafure was not concerted without his knowe 
ledge and previous confent. No enquiry was 
made at the time; no punifhment was inflicted 
afterwards, on the authors of the maffacre. On 
the contrary, it is aflerted that the officers moft 
active in the execution were preferred. The beft, 
and perhaps the juft explanation of the tranfaction 
is, that William, befet with minifters inured to the 
fanguinary meafures of the former government, 
was betrayed for once into an att of cruelty incon« 
fiftent with his chara¢ter, and with the mild- and 
merciful tenor of his reign. 

The parliament, hitherto deferred from the 
difcontent excited by the maflacre of Glenco, was 
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affembled at length to provide troops and fupplies, 
Hamilton was appointed commiffioner, and the 
feffion was conducted by Johnfon the fecretary, 
a younger fon of Warifton, with confummate 
addrefs. By the deteétion of -Pain’s correfpond- 
ence, who condudied the intrigues of the Jacobites 
from the receffes of ‘his prifon, the prefbyterians 
were alarmed at the danger of a plot, and by fome 
partial alterations, reconciled to government. The 
Jacobites were deterred from oppofition ; and from 
their mutual apprehenfions, the enquiry into the 
maffacre of Glenco was fupprefled. “An  ad- 
ditional land-tax, capitation and excife, were pro- 
vided for the fupport of fix thoufand additional 
troops. The aflurance to government was im- 
poled on church and ftate. All correfpondence 
with France, however innocent, was converted into 
treafon: but Pain, whofe correfpondence occa- 
fioned thefe acts, was preferved from trial by a 
fecret intimation to Hamilton and others, that he 
might obtain a a if condemned, by an ample 
difcovery of the concern of their relations and 
friends in his plots **. 
During Ac preceding reigns, the corruption of 
juftice excites no furprife. But the glory which 
the nomination of pure and upright judges reflects 
on William, was doufities to Englan ; nor is it 
fufficient to afcribe to eis animofities the 
outcry of all parties againft Stair as prefident. The 


36 Car tet s State Papers; 154—8, 9. .;Ralph.. if.” 426. 
Burnet, iv. 176. P 4 1693, ch. 2; 3. 6. 8, 9. 
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evil of which they complained, may be eftimated BOOK 
from the milder remedies to which the indignation , ~~, 


of parliament was with difficulty reftrained. Its 
own minutes were repeatedly falfified by Tarbat, 
lord regifter. Orders never made were inferted 
in private caufes depending in parliament *” ; and 
it would appear that the fame frauds were employed 
to innovate. or pervert the judgments of the court 
of feflion. Under the decent pretext of preventing 
miltakes, the clerk was enjoined to prepare, and 
the chancellor, or the prefiding judge, to fubfcribe 
its interlocutors, as foon as pronounced, in the 
prefence of the court. That thefe miftakes were 
neither accidental, nor of a venial nature, is fuf. 
ficiently attefted by the penalty of deprivation, 
to be inflicted on fuch high officers as the chan- 
cellor and prefident, in addition ta the nullity of 
whatever fentences were otherwife figned. For 
the difpatch of bufinefs, each judge was required 
to officiate as ordinary, and confined in weekly 
rotation to the outer-houfe; but the reafon was 
explained in the a¢t, that on his irregular attend. 
ance in the inner-houfe, either party, fufpicious 
of his influence and partial interference, might 
decline him as a judge™. By a ftrange abufe, 


the 

37 Carflairs, 153—67—~g—72—81. 
3° Each of the fourteen fubordinate judges fits in rotation as 
ordinary in the outer-houfe, to determine caufes, in the firft 
inftance, before they are brought under the review of the whole 
court. The prohibition was direéted againft his attending, or 
being called in by the prefident, to determine a doubtful queftion 
in favour of a friend. The prohibition was obvioufly. in- 
adequate; as the prefident might delay the caufe till the 
Qs ordinary’s 
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the judgments, both of the feflion and jufticiary, 
were pronounced or concerted in private, when the. 
parties were withdrawn ; and to reduce the judges 
under the falutary influence of public. opinion, 
they were ordained to deliberate with open doors. 
But the anxious precaution of parliament to re- 
form the adminiftration of juftice, demonftrates 
rather the extent of the evil than the efficacy of 
the cure *°. 

The parliament was not inattentive to the peace 
On accepting the oaths to govern- 
ment, fuch of the epifcopal clergy as fubfcribed 
the confeflion of faith, and acknowledged prefby- 
tery as the only legal eftablifhment, were to be 
admitted by the next aflembly into the government 
of the church; or, on its refufal, received under the 
protection of the crown.. Elated by the intro- 
duction of their party into office, the epifcopal 


ordinary’s week had expired, or till a judge, whofe opinion was 
adverfe to his own, were employed as ordinary. 

39 Parl. 1693, ch. 18, 19..21. 26, 27. Secretary Johnfon 
writes to Carftairs on the perverfion of juflice. ** Mr. Stevenfon 
will tell you the inflance of the nation’s averfion to the feflion, 
that all parties agree in that. An honeft man knows not what 
colotirs to give to the concern that appears to fupport an 
eftablifhed perverfion of juftice. I fhould fleep found were I 
affured the king would defeat the French, as it, is evident who- 
ever pays well fome lawyers, do infallibly carry their caufe, &c.”’ 
Garftairs, 184. See alfo 174. Balcarras afcribes the duke of 
Hamilton’s oppofition to Stair, to the defire of filling the bench 
with dependents, as he had a number of law-pleas in hand. It 
is not where impartial. juftice is adminiftered that. we complain of 
the judges, or endeavour te corrupt them. 
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clergy imagined that the king was their own; and 
expecting nothing lefs than to fupplant the prefby- 
terians, neglected to qualify to government within 
the appointed time. The law intended for their 
protection might have proved their ruin; but, to 
the furprife of the-prefbyterians, they were {till 
protected and preferved in their livings. The laft 
affembly had been abruptly diffolved; but the 
clergy proceeded, in the name of the church, to 
diffolve themfelves. The king was perfuaded, by 
an infidious advice, to require the affurance to 
government from the approaching affembly, to 
whom it was little lefs intolerable, as an eraftian 
ufurpation, than to the epifcopal clergy, as a folemn 
difavowal of hereditary right. The commiffioner 
was inftructed to diffolve the aflembly if the affur- 
ance were refufed ; the clergy were prepared to fit 
and affert their independence on the civil magiftrate. 
The confequences were mutually deprecated as 
ruinous ; but in this perplexity they were relieved 
by the timely interpofition of Carftairs, who per- 
fuaded the king to countermand the oaths; and 
the affembly, as a mark of gratitude, adopted the 
act of comprehenfion, to which the epif{copal clergy 
refufed to accede *°. 

During a feries of campaigns unconneéed with 
our hiftory, William, from his frequent abfence on 
the continent, became remifs and inattentive to the 
affairs of Scotland; the dire€tion of which was 
devolved, by Portland, on Carftairs, who had 


*° Parl. 1693, ch. 22. Burnet, iv. 127—76. Carflairs, 58. 
Brown’s Church Hilt, ii. 326—9. 
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Pee es formerly endured the torture. From his filence 
pw then refpecting fome important fecrets with which 
1694 he was entrufted by Fagel, he became confidential 
chaplain to the king, and is to be confidered 
henceforth as firft minifter of ftate. All appli- 
cation pafled through his hands; all employments, 
honours, and offices of ftate, were left to his dif- 
pofal; and, without the public refponfibility, he 
a engroffed the fecret direction of public affairs. Few 
Scotfmen obtained accefs to the king, unlefs 
through his intervention ; and in his correfpond- 
ence with every department, it is curious to 
remark how the haughty nobility condefcended to 
{toop and truckle to a prefbyterian clergyman, 
a) whom their predeceffors in office had tortured and 
1 deceived. His moderation, fecrecy, and a prudence 
apparently difinterefted, recommended him to 
William: but he is reprefented as a cunning, 
fubtle, infinuating prieft, whofe diffimulation was 
impenetrable ; an ufeful friend when fincere; but, 
from an air of {miling fincerity, a dangerous 
4 Dec.28- enemy *', His afcendency commenced before the 
ae queen's death; and, amidit every change of ad- 
4 miniftration, his influence continued entire during 
the remainder of the reign. 


1695. On the death of Hamilton and Queenfberry 
Patliament. ‘ . > 
Mayo. the marquis of Tweedale was appointed com- 
miffioner to parliament, which was never fummoned 

except to provide fupplies. The money voted for 


new levies, but not appropriated in the former 
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feffion, had been ungeneroufly diverted to other 8 OOK 


purpofes; and the troops intended for internal , 


defence, were employed to recruit the regiments 
abroad. ‘The nobility were thus difappointed of 
commiffions for themfelves and their friends. The 
people were difgufted at William’s fupine inattention 
to Scotland ; and an enquiry into the mafflacre of 
Glenco was foloudly demanded, that fome extra- 
ordinary conceffions were required from the crown. 
An. enquiry was no fooner propofed, than the parlia- 
ment was informed that a commiffion had been 
iffued to inveftigate the maflacre ; and thanks were 
returned for a meafure obvioufly intended to 
fuperfede a public examination, and fcreen the 
offenders from public juftice. But the refult of 
the enquiry, by the artifices of the minifters to 
fupplant a rival, was reported to parliament at its 
repeated requelt ; and after a diligent inveftigation, 
the guilt of the maflacre was transferred to Dal- 
rymple. The king was literally tried, and acquitted 
by a vote, that his inftru€tions contained no 
warrant for the flaughter ; but the offenders, in- 
ftead of being furrendered to public juftice, as the 


parliament requefted, were pardoned or preferred.’ 


The neceflary fupplies and levies were provided. 
The epifcopal clergy were permitted, on accepting 
the oaths to government, to remain exempt from 
the jurifdiction of prefbyteries, and an hundred 
and fixteen were perfuaded to qualify, and retain 
their livings under the protection of the king **. 
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But thefe grants and compliances of parliament 
were dearly purchafed, by a conceffion of which 
William had reafon to repent. 

When the charter of the Englifh Eaft India 
company was renewed, the oppofition of numerous 
merchants, defirous of a free or more extenfive 
trade, fuggefted to Paterfon, a director of the bank, 
the moft extenfive {chemes. for the aggrandizement 
of Scotland. It is faid that this obfcure Scotfman 
was originally a buccaneer, who had acquired the 
{pirit of romantic adventure from his affociation 
vith that defperate race of men. It is certain that 
he was the author and firft projector of the bank 
of England ;, but that he was defrauded of a re- 
compenfe by thofe who adopted his plans *%. His 
refentment concurred with his patriotifm, to con- 
fine his future ichemes to his native country, 
through which he perfuaded the difappointed 
terchants that a fhare might {Hl be acquired in 
the Indian trade. Without explaining perhaps the 
particulars of his defigns, he reprefented. to the 
Scottith minifters that a foreign trade might be 
concentered, and fixed in Scotland by a foreign 
capital; and a plan that promifed to enrich the 
country was eagerly embraced. The maflacre of 
Glenco was not yet expiated ; and, to foothe and 

concile the parliament to the king’s demands, 
the commillioner was authorifed to affent to aéts 
for the encouragement and extenfion of com- 
merce, without detriment to the trade of England. 
But an act was paffed to erect a trading company 


** Burnet, iv. 230. Ralph, it. 878—81. 
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to Africa and the Indies; with permifion to BOOK 


eftablifh colonies, towns, or forts, in places not 
inhabited or poffefled by European. powers; and 
with an exemption from duties for twenty-one 
years. A national bank, a more beneficial in- 
{titution, was alfo created ; but for fome years the 
African or Indian company was the exclufive 
object that engrofled the annals and attention of 
Scotland. The religious difputes of the former 
age had begtin to fubfide. When the people, re- 
lieved from the tyranny of their hereditary 
fovereigns, began to contemplate their comparative 
fituation, the genius of the whole nation acquired 
a fudden and furprifing change. Their country 
appeared to be poor and contemptible to the reft 
of Europe. The reafon was confidered as obvious, 
that it was the only maritime country inattentive 
to trade. The removal of the court, and the fre- 
quent fefort of the nobility to England, were 
fuppofed to impoverifh the kingdom, or prevent the 
gradual accumulation of a capital fae the exercife 
of induftry ; and while other nations, during the 
laft century, were rapidly progreflive in arts and 
commerce, Scotland appeared to be ftationary or 
retrograde fince the union of the crowns. ‘The 
benefit derived by Ho!land from her Indian trade, 
and by England from her colonies fince the re- 
formation, roufed the attention and envy of the 
Scots; and when a commercial fpirit was firft 
excited by Paterfon’s fchemes, like 
contemns the flow returns and accumulation of 
profits, they languifhed for the fudden influx of 
national wealth. 
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It was Paterfon’s original and oftenfible defign, 
to eftablifh an Faft Indian trade in Scotland, to 
which foreign merchants, impatient of the ex- 
clufive companies in England and Holland, might 
be invited to RES paki the fisbek for 


trade, nor the market for fale, was to be found in 


Scotland, where a fall + part of the profits could 


be expected to remain. Such an inconfiderable 
company as has fince been transferred from Oftend 
o Sweden, might have. fubfifted by underfelling 
thofe large focieties, whofe monopolizing fpirit, and 
expenfive management, have ever required the 
malt exuberant profits. But a fecret and mag- 
icent plan was engrafted by Paterfon on his 
aactal defigns. During his voyages with the 
buccaneers he had probably vifited the ifthmus of 
Darien, of which a confiderable part was unoc- 
cupied, or, as he conceived, unappropriated by the 
anlards, and inhabited by tribes of independent 
Indians, hoftile to their name. On each fide of 
the ifthmus he propofed to eftablifh an emporium 
for the trade of the oppofite continents; that the 
manufactures of Europe, and the flaves of Africa, 
tran{ported to the gulph of Darien, and conveyed 
by land acrofs the ridge of mountains that interfeéts 
the ifthmus, might be exchanged for the produce 
of Spanith pede and for the rich merchandize of 
Afia, imported to the gulph of St. Michael, or the 
river Sambo, in the bay of Panama. The fame 
trade-winds that wafted the European commodities 
acrofs the Atlantic, would carry them acrofs the 
Pacific ocean to Afia. The fhips from each con- 
tinent would return loaded with the produce of 
the 
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the others, while the fhips from Europe would Bo 


return with the produce of both the Indies. To 
unite the commerce of the two Indies, by a colony 
planted in theifthmus of Darien; or, in his own 
language, to wreft the keys of the world from 
Spain, was certainly the conception of no vulgar 
mind, It may be compared with the nobleft and 
mot fuccefsful of Alexander’s defigns ; to eftablith 
amart in Egypt, through which the commerce of 
India might flow for ages; and was worthy of 
Spain to execute, had Spain continued a free and 
enlightened nation. But the fchemes of Paterfon 
were addrefled to one of the pooreft nations in 
Europe, and recommended by more immediate 
advantages, more attractive to the Scots. He re- 
prefented the natural fertility of the foil, as adapted 
to the moft valuable produdtions of the tropical 
climates, and the mines of gold with which the 
ithmus abounded, as fufficient to gratify their moft 
infatiate defires. With a.wifer policy, he propofed 
to render the colony a free port; where no dif- 
tinCtion of party, religion, or nation, fhould prevail. 
His {chemes were communicated to a felect num- 
ber; and as they were gradually fufpected, or 
fuffered to tranfpire, the commercial ideas of the 
Scots were expanded, and they began to grafp at 
the riches of both the Indies **. 

But the fchemes of Paterfon, however fplendid 
or fuccefsful, were unfuitable to Scotland, or to the 
circumf{tances perhaps of any nation not poffeiled 


44 Darien Papers, MS. Adv. Lib. ColleGion of Papers 
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of extenfive fettlements in the weft and eaft. Before 
a {late engages in diftant colonization, its capital 
fhould be fufficient to cultivate and improve its 
lands, to manufacture the produce for domeftic 
confumption, and to tranfport the furplus to a 
foreign market. But the rude produce of Scot- 
land was generally tranfported in Dutch barks. 
There was no capital for its manufaéture, even for 
home confumption, much lefs for the proper 
culture and amelioration of the foil. That capital 
which has fince encreafed from the quick returns 
of a trade nearer home, muft have been abforbed 
and loft in the fettlement of Darien, the profits of 
which would have been remote and circuitous, and 
whofe demands the manufa€tures of the country 
were then unable to fupply. Inftead of fupporting 
domeftic induftry, a trade confifting of foreign 
manufactures, conduéted even by a national capit ae 
would have left nothing but the profits to be fpen 
m Scotland. Even of that capital, a a eitatea 
attempt to colonize muft have deprived the nation 
byits very fuccefs. ‘The fettlement and plantation 
ef Darien muft have drained the country of its 
moft a@ive and indufttious in ihabitants, its funds, 
its credit; while the wealth that returned, would 
have departed through a thoufand channels to the 
neighbouring nations, whofe manufaGtures fupplied 
its contumption and The colony might 
but the capital withdrawn from 
domettic nidulty, and loft to the country, muft 
have retarded, if it did not prevent 


tra de. 
pe sthaps fucc eed: 


t, the accumu- 
lation of ftock; and Scotland might have {till con- 
tinued 
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tinued ftationary and uncultivated, without induftry 
or the means of improvement. 

Such confequences were then imperfectly un- 
derftood ; but more obvious difficulties occurred, 
which Paterfon, with the prefumptuous ardour of a 
projector, had not duly eftimated. A joint ftock 
was -propoied, of fix hundred thoufand pounds, to 
be raifed in equal~-proportions for England and 
Scotland. Such was the reputation with which 
the African or Indian company began its career, 
that within nine days: three hundred thoufand 
pounds were fubfcribed in London, where ten 
Englith directors were appointed to refide. But 
the commercial jealoufy of the Dutch and Englith 
Eaft India companies was immediately excited : 
the Weft India merchants caught the alarm; and 
all the bitternefs of national animofity was at once 
revived, ‘The two houfes of parliament concurred 
in a violent and abfurd addrefs; that from the 
vaft immunities conferred on the African and 
Indian company, the ftock and fhipping of Eng. 
land would be transferred to Scotland, which 
might become a free port for the commodities of 
the eaft; that the Englith, expelled from the foreign 
markets by the competition and exemption of the 
Scots from duties, would be underfold by a clan- 
deftine importation at home ; and if Scotland were 
once permitted to acquire a fettlement in America, 
that the colonial trade of England would be utterly 
loft. The king replied, that he had been ill ferved 
in Scotland, but expected that fome remedy to 
prevent the inconvenience might ftill be found. 
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not mab furvive, and ‘the two (ee eerie Johnfon 
and Dalry vere eu difmifled. But 
the commons proceeded to enquire by what means 
the act had’ been abiaiiied in the Scottifh parlia- 
ment ; ‘to examine what fubfcriptions had been 


procured in London ; and to impeach the direCtors 
in each cage for adminifterng an oath of 
fidelity in England. ‘The adventurers, intimidated 
at thete furious proceedings, withdrew their fub- 
fcriptions, and relinquifhed their defign *. 

On the difavowal of their Indian company, the 
indignation and refentment of the Scots were ex- 
ceflive. The invidious oppofition of the Englith 
confirmed their hopes; and as the aét of which 
the kine difapproved, could neither be recalled 
nor fufpended, they determined to proceed. Four 
hundred thoufand pounds were immediately fub- 
fcribed, with fuch ardent zeal, that the covenant 
was never more eagerly embraced. ‘The nobility, 
path and merchants, every borough, and almolt 

very family of aiftingtion in the kingdom, 
ha iftened to fubfcribe their name and credit, and 
to contribute their funds, to the firft of thofe 
ruinous projects, or national bubbles, which, in the 
South Sea and Mifliflippi fchemes, were repeated 
aiterwards in England and France. Diftruttful, 
however, of their own refources, a third of their 
tended capital was referved for foreigners. On 
aterfon’s application, two hundred thoufand 
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pounds were fubicribed at Hamburgh; -but the 
company was itill purfued by the commercial 
jealoufy of the Englifh and Dutch. Sir Paul 
Rycaut, the Englith refident, prefented a memorial 
to the fenate, threatening the city with his mafter’s 
refentment; and the merchants, notwith{tanding 
a fpirited anfwer, withdrew their fub{criptions to 
avert his difpleafure from a free flate. The com- 
pany petitioned in vain for redrefs; nor were thefe 
the only difcouragements which it fuftained. An 
abfolute famine had arifen in Scotland, from the 
failure of the harvelts during the three preceding 
years. Many families perifhed for want ; many were 
driven to Ireland for fubfiftence, and the country 
was drained and impoverifhed by large fums export- 
ed for grain**. Nothing elfe than the national pride 
or honour, piqued and indignant at the oppofition 
ofthe Englifh, could have incited the Scots, under 
fuch multiplied difcouragements, to perfift in the 
{cheme. Five large frigates, built or purchafed 
for the company at Hamburgh, were fitted out 
with a cargo of merchandize, military ftores and 
provifions; and with a colony of twelve hundred 
men, three hundred of whom were gentlemen, 
deftined for the fettlement of new Caledonia, on 
the.ifthmus of Darien. Their future government 
was veited in a colonial aflembly, and a council of 
feven, diftin& from the company, which referved 
a twentieth part of the lands, metals, precious 
ftones, and pearl fifheries, and ftipulated for an 


** Carftairs, 385—y—o1, Fletcher’s Difcourfes. Burnet, 
ay. 261. Vindication of Darien, 39. 
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annual return of feven thoufand pounds for the 
ufe of the thipping and military ftores. As the 
hopes: of the whole nation were placed on an 
enterprife, the greateft which Scotland had ever 
undertaken, an addrefs was voted in a feffion of 
parliament, to which fir Patrick Hume, created earl 
of Marchmont and ‘chancellor, was © appointed 
commiffioner, reprefenting the obftru€tions in- 
vidioufly created at London and Hamburgh, and 
ea the protection of the king to vindicate 

hofe privileges which the company had obtained *’. 

The fituation of William, at the head of nations 
whofe commercial and political interefts were often 
difcordant, was undoubtedly perplexing, and every 
conceffion of trade to Scotland muft have alarmed 
and offended the Enghfh and Dutch., But the 
fettlement at Darien, which began to be fufpetted, 
was irreconcileable with the vatt defigns which he 


meditated for the partition of Spain. ‘To oppofe 


the dangerous aggrandizement of the houfe of 
Bourbon, was the uniform object of his life and 
reien. ‘To. prevent its fucceffion to the whole 
of the Spanifh monarchy, the partition treaty 
was concerted with Louis: but the fettlement 
of the Scots at Darien, muft have incenfed the 
Spaniards as the firft ftep towards its execution ; 
and the French, as a perfidious departure from its 


oe 


terms. In thefe circumftances William might 


refufe his pees to the’ company, but was 
fcarcely entitled to obftruct its fuccefs, much lefs 
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to accelerate its ruin. But the Jacobites had acs BOOK 
quired the chief fhare and direction in the Darien We 


company; and accuftomed to confider Scotland 
as an appanage fubfervient to the interefts of Eng: 
land, he fufpected their defign to render him odious 
to his other fubjeéts, and involve him prematutely 
in a rupture with Spain. In return to the addrefles 
of the parliament and the company, he complained 
that he was not confulted in the expedition, and 
when its deftination was explained, inftrudtions 
were difpatched to exclude the Scots from all 
accefs to the Englifh plantations *°, 

Their fleet had coafted around the north of 
Scotland, and after a fhort delay at Madeira, 
continued its courfe to the gulph of Darien. The 
place of their deftination was Aéta, at an equal 
diftance between Porto-bello and Carthagena, on 
the oppofite coaft to the ifle of Pines, where they 
found a. fecure and capacious harbour, formed 
by a peninfula, which they fortified and named 
Fort St. Andrew, from their tutelary faint. But 
the lands were firft purchafed from the native 
princes, and by a {fpecious example of moderation 
and juitice, unknown to the new world, they pro« 
pofed to eftablifh a better title and right to the 
country than the Spaniards poflefled. New Edin- 
burgh, the intended capital of New Caledonia, was 
proclaimed a free port, open to all nations, and 
their firft difpatches to the company contained the 
moft flattering accounts of the climate and foil. 
Their arrival, in the beginning of winter, happened 
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BOOK at the moft temperate and healthful feafon in the 
a ae climate, when the air was cool, ferene, and 


refrefhing, and the rich and luxuriant foil was no 
tiie er deluged with the rains attracted by a ver- 
dical fun. “But the company had already been 
defrauded by its directors and fervants, and the 
provifions brought from Scotland, were infufficient 
for the colony, and foon confumed. The gentlemen 
who had embarked as fettlers, were unufed to 
labour. The conftitutions of the peafants, inured 
toa cold and mountainous region, were unequal to 
the fatigue of clearing the ground. On the fun’s 
return from the further tropic, the colony melted 
away from improper food, and the difeafes incident 
in a fultry, damp, and unwholefome climate, 
where it rains almoft inceflantly during two 
thirds of the year. No floops were provided to 
diftribute their cargoes for provifions through the 
Welt India Iflands, nor were the cargoes preper 
adapted for fale. The Spaniards who attacked their 
infant fettlement, were repulfed with lofs; but one 
of their veffels was ftranded and feized at Car- 
thagena, on its voyage to Barbadoes, and the crew 
were imprifoned and condemned as pirates. A 
veflel difpatched with provifions from Scotland, 
was burnt at fea. When the colony, im this cri- 
tical fituation, relied for fubfiftence on its trade 
with the Enplith, proclamations were iflued at 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, and' the American plantations, 
prohibiting all fuccour or accefs to the Scots, whofe 
fattlemmenn at Darien was an infringement of the 
peace and alliance with Spain. At home, the 
moft 
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tnoft violent remonftrance was prefented by the 
Spanifh ambaflador. The French king, to con- 
ciliate the court of Madrid, offered a fquadron to 
difpoflefs the Scots. At the end of eight months, 
the remainder of that ill-fated colony was con: 
ftrained, by difeafe and famine, to abandon their 
fettlement, and embark for Europe; but in the 
Weft Indies and America, their fhips were either 
denied accefs, or detained when admitted into the 
Enelifh harbours **. 

Before the evacuation of Darien was reported, 
a fecond and a third expedition had failed from 
Scotland, not inferior in numbers to the firft 5", 
The company renewed their applications to the 
king for protection.’ In oppofition to the Spanifh 
ambaflador’s memorial, they maintained that a 
legitimate purchafe from the native princes, who 
_ had flill preferved their independence and the rights 
of poffeflion, was a title far preferable to the pre- 
occupancy of a country which the Spaniards were 
unable to conquer, and had fince relinquifhed. Bu 
when it was underftood in Scotland, that in con- 
fequence of the proclamations in the Leeward 
Iflands, the fettlement was abandoned, the whole 
nation was {truck with confternation and defpair. 
To recede was impoffible, without utter ruin; the 
moft vigorous orders to repoffefs the country were 
difpatched in queft of the fecond colony, and the 
fettlement was refumed, under the fame circum. 


°° Paniphlets on Darien. Col. concerning Darien, 122—14. 
P g ? J 

°* Two fhips failed in May with three hundred men, four 
others in Septembef with thirteen hundred. Darien Papers. 
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ftances of famine and difeafe. The new colony 
found the huts burnt, and the forts demolifhed ; 
but the difficulties of their fituation, in a country 
that furnifhed no provifions, nor returns for Europe, 
were encreafed by diflenfions among themfelves. 
Three months after their arrival, they were at- 
tacked by the Spaniards. ‘Twelve hundred that 
advanced from Panama, were eafily difperféd; but 
a fquadron of eleven fhips from Carthagena forced 
them to capitulate, on permiffion to embark with 
their effects for Europe. ‘Their fhips were unpro- 
vided for fuch a long voyage, and of three fucceilive 
colonies that arrived at Darien, few furvived to 
return to Scotland **. 

For a time the nation was foothed and pleafed, 
with the hopes of repoflefling its favourite fettlement, 
and the apprehenfions of utter ruin had begun to 
fubfide. But the public indignation at government 
was heightened, and the moft clamorous efforts of 
rage were employed to extort from William a con- 
firmation of the national right to Darien. In the 
hands of the Jacobites, who had infinuated them- 
felves into the management of the company, the 
court of directors aéted as a powerful engine in op- 
pofition to government. . Public prayers, to avert or 
exafperate rather the calamities of the nation, were 
appointed by the commiffion of the aflembly at 
their requeft. A national addrefs to aflemble 
parliament, was circulated through the kingdom, 
and univerfally fubfcribed, while a proclama- 
tion again{t diforderly petitions was iflued in 


5* Darien Papers. Carftairs, 499. $11. 612. 
vain. 
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vain *. The addrefs was prefented by Tweedale, 
but the king’s refufal to accelerate the meeting of 
parliament encreafed the ferment. When he fought 
the approbation of the Englifh parliament, the 
lords interpofed to vindicate his oppofition to the 
fettlement at Darien, but the commons refufed to 
concur in the addrefs ; when he recommiended an. 
union, to reconcile the hoftile interefts of the 
kingdoms, they rejected the bill. In the refolution 
not to difturb the repofe of Europe, nor renew the 
war for an inconfiderable fettlement, to which the 
claim was at leaft doubtful, his motives of juft and 
enlightened policy obtained little credit, and made 
no imprefiion on the untractable Scots. When 
the day prefixed for their parliament approached, 
the prefbyterians united again with the Jacobites, 
and a majority appeared in oppofition to the 
meafures of the crown. The moft inflammatory 
publications had been difperfed through the nation ; 
the moft violent addrefles were prefented from the 
towns and counties; and whofoever ventured to 
difpute or doubt the utility of Darien, was reputed 
a public enemy, devoted to a hoftile and corrupt 
court. A refolution to affert the national right to 
Caledonia, and to fupport the colony as a national 
concern, was prevented by adjournment: and as 
the ferment {till continued, the parliament was pro- 
rogued. Before the members difperfed, they con- 
curred in a remonftrance to the king againtt illegal 
adjournments, as a violation both of the freedom 
of debate, and the declaration of rights. The 


°3 Td. soom-13. Coll. Darien Papers, 103. 
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populace rofe tumultuoufly, on the firft notice of 
the defeat of the Spaniards by their countrymen 
at Darien. They proclaimed illuminations for the 
deliverance of Caledonia, demolifhed the windows, 
ot infulted the perfons of the officers of ftate, and 
broke open the prifons to releafe fome feditious 
printers; nor had the government vigor fufficient 
to inflict a punifhment adequate to the offence **. 

But when the furrender and final ruin of the 
fettlement were known, the calamitous ftate of the 
nation was univerfally felt. ‘[wo hundred thou- 
fand pounds were funk and loft in the different 
expeditions ; an equal fum had been fent abroad, 
during five years of fcarcity, for the purchafe of 
food, and a general bankruptcy was expected to 
enfue. Many who had fubfcribed their whole 
fortunes, were reduced to ruin; and few families 
had efcaped the lofs of a relative or friend. In- 
ftead of returning with wealth and diftinction, the 
adventurers who furvived the mortality of a 
noxious climate, continued to languifh in the 
Spanifh prifons, or were left to ftarve in the Eng- 
lith plantations; and the nation, awaked from its 
dreams of immenfe wealth, ftript of its credit, 
refources, and trade. Its ftock for trade was ex- 
haufted ; the credit of the nation was ruined; and 
as every neighbouring kingdom had proved an 
enemy, hoftile to its aggrandizement, all hopes 
were extinguifhed of emerging from a poor and 
contemptible ftate. The fenfe of prefent degra~ 


$4 Darien Papers, 133: Carftairs, 510o—33—9—86. 607— 
rs. Ralph, ii..848. Minutes of the Scottifh Parl, 
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dation, was exafperated by the memory of former 
independence, ‘when its arms were refpected, and 
its alliance folicited by the greateit potentates. 
Every domettic calamity which the country had fuf- 
tained, was induftrioufly traced to the removal! of the 
feat of government, the corrupt refort of the nobi- 
lity to the Englifh court, and the pernicious influence 
of Englifh councils fince the union of the crowns. 
The moft defperate attempts were projected, to 
fit'in parliament by force, or to hold a convention 
of eftates at Perth. On the duke of Gloucefter’s 
death, in whom, as the laft child of the princefs 
Anne, the fettlement of the crown determined, the 
Jacobites propofed to declare the throne vacant, 
and even the prefbyterians feem to have deliberated 
whether to feparate from England, if no fucceflor 
were provided on the king’s demife **. As the 
{carcity of money, even for the common purpofes 
of circulation, was univerfally felt, an affociation 
was formed againtft the ufe of foreign manufactures, 
or the importation of French wines, to deprive 


the government of the moft productive articles of 


cuffems and excife. The Jacobites endeavoured 
to ieduce, or prepared to difband the army when the 
parliament met. Every indication threatened a 
feparation of the crowns; but their applications 
to the court of St. Germains were unexpectedly 
rejected. Louis, unaffured as yet of his grandfon’s 
fucceflion to the Spanifh monarchy, was unwilling 


55 Carflairs, s61- 70. ntereft of Scotland, in three Effays, 
by Seton of Pitmedden, 1700, Scotland’s Grievances relating 
to Darien. Coles’s Mem. 174. 
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Bo ox to renounce the partition treaty, and perfuaded 


James, that amid{ft the diffenfions of the two king- 
doms, the encouragement given to the Scots might 
incenfe the Englifh, from whom alone his re- 
ftoration could proceed. That bigoted monarch, 
engrofled with aéts of monaftic devotion, tamely¥ 
expected the death of William as a fignal to return 
and re-afcend the throne *°. 

As the fupplies for the army expired with the 
year, a feffion of parliament became indifpenfible ; 
but the fituation of the country never appeared 
more alarming or formidable to government, and. 
nothing lefs than the king’s prefence was expected 
to appeafe the public difcontent. His declining 
health, however, had encreafed his natural referve 
and averfion to factions, Repofing a juft confidence 
in his commiflioner, the duke of Queenfberry’s 
addrefs and influence, he endeavoured by a con- 
ciliatory declaration, to foothe the people, and 
availed himfelf dexteroufly of the lofs of Darien, 
to reprefent the dangerous impolicy of involving 
his ancient kingdom, alone and unfupported, in a 
heavy war which fhe was unable to fuftain, for a 
precarious fettlement which it was impoffible to 
preferve in oppofition to Spain. Every fecurity 
was propofed for the prefervation of religion, 
perfonal liberty, and the freedom of trade. The 
prifoners wrecked and condemned at Carthagena 
as pirates, were releafed at his requeft, and as the 
recovery of Darien, the fole bond of union was na 


** Coles’s Mem. 55. z0g—70. Maepherfon’s Orig. Pap. 
I 257: | 
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longer expected, the prefbyterians were gradually 8 zy K 
detached from a party whofe violence aimed at the ~~ — 
deftruction of the ftate. The members of parlia- = *7° 
ment were the moft untrattable, as they were 
mutually pledged by their late addreffes. But the 
boroughs were recently admitted to farm the 
cuftoms ; bribes and penfions were freely difpenfed; 

and the officers of {tate undertook each a féparate 
progrefs through the country, not to corrupt the 

the leaders of oppofition, but to feduce their ad- 
herents. When the parliament was opened, the odoter 29. 
duke of Hamilton, the leader of oppofition, was 
deferted by his former majority °’: the affairs of 

Darien were poftponed for acts to conciliate the 

public efteem: the people were gratified by the 
incapacitation of papifts from the purchafe, fale, or 
inheritance of lands, in preference or prejudice to 

the next proteftant heir’; but our gratitude is 

more juftly due for the fecurity which perfonal 

liberty obtained. An att frequently demanded, 

was introduced againft wrongful imprifonment, 

and the undue delay of trial, which, notwithf{tanding 

the claim of rights, was never properly reftrained. 

The informer was required to fign his informatfon ; 

the magiftrate, a warrant expreflive of the par- 

ticular caufe of commitment ; and, on application 

to a competent judge, the prifoner was ordained to 

be releafed, on bail, within twenty-four hours, un- 

lefs the offence were capital, in which cafe his trial 

was to be brought within fixty days. When re- 


$7 Carftairs, 650—73. Fletcher’s firft Difcourfe on Scot- 
Jand. Boyer’s Annals of Queen Anne. Minutes of Parliament. 
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K lealed on the failure to profecute, he might be 
imprifoned again, on a fecond indi€&tment ; but if 
twice dip hapeed he was exempt from all ifiweBier 
alee anes for the fame offence. Ar rbitrary tran{- 
portation, fo frequent during the former reigns, was 
prohibited without a legal fentenee, or judicial con- 
fent ; and in addition to the fevere penalties an- 
nexed i wrongful pepelinarateis or a ores 
the judg 
or refufe 
clared A of F public truft. Tf in Tomad par- 
ticulars, inferior to the habeas cor pus in England, 
1i€) more adequate penalty on the 
iniquity of the Sees 

i irs of Darien were too important to 
be era d with it nce or contempt. The honour 


and independence of the nation rema ined to be 
vindicated; and a_ feries of popular, and high 


pirited refolutions were adopted, againft which 
the minifters durft not exprefs their diffent. ‘The 
addrefles, votes, and the whole procedure of the 
Englifh saison ient, again{t a company inftituted 
by an act of the Scottifh legiflature, were declared 
an officious’ and undue encroachment on the 
acne of an independent ftate. , The memorial 
of the Englifh refident to the fenate of Hamburgh, 
was pronounced injurious, falfe, and: contradictor y 


to the laws of nations. The proclamations of the 


governors in the Englifh plantations, were ftigma- 
tized as pernicious to the company, babarous and 


repugnant to the common rights of humani y: 


The colony of New Caledonia was finally vindi- 


cated, 
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cated, as a juft and legal fettlement, perfectly BOOK 
X. 
warranted by the ftatute and letters patent which Hoo 


the company had obtained **. On thefe unanimous 
refolutions, the miniftry propofed to addreis the 
king. The oppofition demanded an act, not only 
to affert the right, but to fupport the profecution 
of the claim to Darien, without which they aflerted 
that the company was ftill infecure, and its adven- 
turers liable to be treated as pirates. But their 
defign was obvious, to involve the king in hoftili- 
ties with Spain. After a fierce and tumultuous, 
debate, an addrefs was carried by twenty-four 
votes, to vindicate the honour of the kingdom, and 
afflure the company of his maje{ty’s protection **. 
The immunities of the Darien company were pro- 
longed. he exportation of wool, the importation 
of foreign manufactures, or of French wines, were 
prohibited till the fifh and manufactures of Scot- 
land were admitted into France. ‘The army was 
reduced to three thoufand men; and by the pru- 
dent conceflions of William, aided by the intrigues 
of his minifters, a parliament which had endangered 
the harmony of the two kingdoms, was quietly 
adjourned, 

The remainder of the reign pafled in fullen 
difcontent at the lofs of Darien, the remem- 
brance of which was long preferved with ‘refent- 
ment and regret, When the fettlement of the 
crown was extended in England to the houfe of 
Hanover, the people were too much exafperated 


s§ Minutes of Parl. 
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teem with fuccefs; and to fecure the proteftant fuc- 


3701. 


ceffion, an union of the two kingdoms was deemed 
indifpenfable. On the duke of Anjou’s fucceffion 
to the Spanifh monarchy, the hopes of the Jacobites 


. rc ~ . # 
revived at the profect of a war, which Was acce- 
: a 3 


lerated, in{tead of being prevented, by the death of 
James. His fpirit, immerfed in the moft fordid 
fuperttition, had already funk beneath the dignity 
or fenfe of his misfortunes; and by the moft afcetic 
mortifications among the Monks of La Trappe, 
he feemed defirous to convince the world, that, 
when defpoiled of a crown, he was unworthy to 
reign. Naturally intrepid, juft, open, and indul- 
gent at lealt in domettic life, his fuperftition chiefly 
contributed to render him tyrannical, relentlefs, 
pufillanimous, and frequently infincere. He de- 
clined a competition for the crown of Poland, and 
at the peace of Ryfwick, would have refufed his 
fon as afucceffor to William, had the latter offered 
as he expected, to educate or even to provide for 
his fucceflion to the throne ®. His laft moments 
were confoled by the affurance of Louis to acknow- 
ledge the prince of Wales, who was proclaimed 
on his father’s death, and received as king by 
the court of France. An event fo grateful to his 


°° Such expectations, it appears, were. entertained by the 
Jacobites previous to the peace of Ry{wick, but difcouraged 
by James. Macpherfon’s Orig. Pap. i. ¢51. But Dr. So- 
nerville has fuficiently fhewn that no fuch offer was made 
by William, and that the fecret conferences between the 
earl of Portland and Marthal Boufflers refpeGted the jointure 
of James’s queen, Hift. of Polit. Tran. 442, 
adherents, 
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adherents, which 
lifh at the indignity of accepting a monarch from 
the French, confirmed the grand alliance projected 
by William, to circumfcribe the inordinate power 
of the houfe of Bourbon on the acquifition of 
Spain. But at home the proteftant fucceflion was 
ftill infecure. In his laft meflage to the houfe of 
commons, William earneftly recommended an 
union of the kingdoms, which, from his approach- 

ing diffolution, he had no hopes to accomplifh 
himfelf. 


His conftitution, feeble from his untimely birth, 
and oppreffed by the cares of government when 
repofe was neceflary, funk beneath a complication 
of diforders ; but the immediate caufe of his death 
was a fall from horfeback, which his decayed and 
exhaufted frame was unable to fuftain. He lan- 
guifhed above a fortnight, under an aguifh fever, 
and expired in the fifty- fecond year of his age, of 
an inflammation in his lungs. His perfon was of 
the middle fize, ill-fhaped and ungraceful, except 
on horfeback; his nofe aquiline; but the harth 
features of his countenance, which was pale and 
folemn, were enlightene d by the piercing luftre of 
an eagle eye. l'rom the coniftraint impofed on his 
early youth, his manners were filent, cold, and fo 
extremely referved, that he difp mented with almoft 
equal indifference refufals and rewards. Un- 
favourable impreffions were fooner received than 
effaced from his mind; but his refentment never 
defcended to the meannefs of revenge. His 
habitual referve and taciturnity encreafed with his 
declining 
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BOOK declining health ; but his difpofition was not always 


dhe 


temvomad averfe to the enjoyment of focial life, nor unfufs 
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ceptible of the Aneie acti of love and friendhhip: 

r om the difadvantages of a neglected education, 

he was ignorant of the fine arts, and infenfible to 
1 


their we Ms 5 incapab e of a fteady application to 
bufinefs, or impatient, perhaps, of the minute and 
oficial details of publc affairs. But his virtues 
d more exalted order. His mind 

was {till ice on fome great cn neae in which the 
nti a found and provident judgment 
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be 


were faced ively exerted} an ahead ever fertile 
m refources; a calm and ferene maghanimity in 
battle and danger; fortitude during adverfity ; 
moderation in profperity ; fidelity to his allies ; and 
above all, an invincible atta achment to public 


4 
i@ 
liberty, to which his ambition was a fecondary, 


jubordinate paffion. . His life was {pent in a con 
fant itr ugele with eee at firft to preferve the 
inde spendence of his country, t ‘hg en the balance or 


independence ‘of sk and as he refufed the 
fovereignty of Holland, at the expence of its frees 
1e would have eae rejected the crown of 
England, had it been offered on terms inconfiftent 
with thole great defigns. From the deliverer of 
he became the arbiter and protector of 
the Lise rpis of Europe ; and if not the moft fkilful 
efstul general, the moft enlightened and 
upright feat e{man of his age ; inflexible in his pur- 
fuit of public utility ; not incapa’ Bi of yielding to 
exigences ; an tors y dexid roufly every op- 
portunity that occurred. Indifféren it 
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to the factions that divided, and fhook the nation, 
he trufted and employed them alternately, with a 
confidence that extended even to domeftic treafon ; 
and from his intimate knowledge of ‘the poise, 
character, he pofiefled the rare talent of adapting 
the fervices of his fecret enemics to the profecution 
of his defigns.. His character was chiefly diftin- 
gulfhed by a fteady eR a dignified fimpli- 
city, a patriotic regard for the rights of mankind. 
At the yates of a century, when the p1 ee 
of faction are forgotten, and the benéfits conferred 
by his government have ceafed to operate, religious 
toleration, which he was the firft prince in Pore to 
ide conflitutes the pureft glory of his hfe and 
reign. Like other benefactors of the human race, 
he experienced diftrufi and ingratitude from the 
nations which he redeemed ; but the Englifh ought 
to revere his memory, as the Eaereat ciege 
who has fucceeded fince Eli panel and the laft 
who aflumed the perfonal direction, and devoted 
himfelf to the fervice, of the ftate. 

Were an abatement to be made from this illuf- 
trious character, it is in the government of Scot- 
land that the moft exceptionable part of his 
conduét appears. There, however, it may be truly 
affirmed, that the ftatefmen in whom he was 
obliged to confide, trained under the former go- 
vernment, and tenacious of its abufes, betrayed 
him into arbitrary exertions of power; while the 
political fituation of Europe, which engrofled his 
time and prefence, in the cabinet and in the field, 
neceflarily rendered him remifs and inattentive to 
14 domettic 
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domeltic affairs. Let it be remembered alfo, that 
amidft the inceffant plots and confpiracies of the 
Jacobites, notwithftanding the jealous fears from 
which new governments become rigid and cruel, 
not a fingle perfon perifhed on the fcaffold, nor 
was there a noble family in Scotland ruined by 
forfeitures during his lenient reign. 
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Acceffion of Anne.— New Parliamentim AG of Sects. 
rity propofed. — Paffed. — Alarm — and Ads in 
England againft the Scots.—Proteftant Succeffion 
attempted in Parliament.—Pofponed for a treaty of 
Union. — Negociation of the Commiffioners. — 
Articles examined in Parliament.—Debates and 
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Conclufion of the whole. 


HE acceffion of the princefs Anne, the eldeft 
furviving, and the laft proteftant daughter 
of James, was acceptable to the whigs, as the ettle- 
ment of the crown was fulfilled according to the 
claim of rights, and propitious to the tories, as a 
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Stewart was again reftored to the throne. The 
latter were jitrorluce ed into the adminiftration in 
England ;.but in Scotland, where the tories were 
almoft all Jacobites, the whigs were fill permitted 
to remain in power. But the kao were dif- 
pofed to acquiefce in the queen’s government, 
from a rational expectation, aa perhaps a fecret 
cheat Wat that although:f fhe would never relinquifh 
the crown while alive, yet the ties of natural af- 
Fe@tion and attachment to the laft- prince of her 
race, might pe of: ai. her, to fecure the pee 
to her brother, i n the event of her deceaf 
T he conven nti iament, however oad 
uring the whole of the 
me ee reign: ea its long duration, the 
niniftry had found accefs to-a majority of the 
members ;, and:it was. neither the intereft of the 
I 


= 
3 
23 ey 
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put 


former to diflolve the parliament, nor the 
nation: of the latter to return to their con{iituents. 
While the people were tranquil, a-general election 
was confidered as unneceflary, whenever they: were 
agitated, as too dangerous to be mcurred,\ But 
the lofs of. Darien,-\as it was aferibed to the 
pernicious influence of Englih councils, had 

ormidable oppofition in. parliament, in 

f 


. fs ~ co se ¥ a Tr ‘ ast 

proportion to the. difconten vel it excited 
| e ry g te 

through the nation. ‘The Vane s had aflumed 


the mafk of public fpirit, to unite with a party that 
commercial interefts and independence 

of Sd fait and the duke of Hamilton, the 
oftenfible leader of the country party, was popular 
from his uniform oppofition to ee ‘nee His 


attachment to the acini family was unalterable 5 
but 


OF SCOTLAND. 
but his addrefs was fufficient to unite and reconcile 
the moft difcordant parties, and the moft oppofite 
characters to the profecution of his defigns. 
Cautious, and almoft irrefolute in deliberation, he 
Was prompt, intrepid, and inflexible in the execu- 
tion of meafures;. an impreflive rather than an 
eloquent fpeaker ; dexterous in penetrating into 
the defigns of others, but aGtuated, on the moft 
important occafions, by fome felfifh, fubordinate 
confiderations of intereft or revenge. His fortune 
was embarrafled by debts and law-fuits, but his 
{take was too confiderable, in each kingdom, to 
permit him ever to inftigate his party to arms. From 
his ambition to fupplant the duke of Queenfberry in 
adminiftration, his chief object at prefent, was to 
procure a ie tetas of parliament, where his party 
was {till inferior in ftrength’*. 

By an act pafled for the fecurity of the kingdom, 
in the late reign, the duration of eile was 
prolonged fix ‘months after the death of the king. 
The eftates were authorized to meet in parlia 


Acne, 
within twenty days, to provide for eG public 
fafety and the proteftant fucceflion, but not to 


Innovate on the conftitution or eftablithed laws *. 
Hamilton and his friends had applied in perfon to 
the queen to diflolve the parliament; but as a majo- 
rity continued attached to the court, it was 

Queeniberry, after.an irregular s diouentent 
yond the appointed time. Before her majeft Ry’s 


* Lockhart’s Mem. with Sir John Clerk’s MS. Notes, p. 28, 
Cunningham’s Hitt. i. 322. 
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commiflion or letter was read, the duke of Hamilton 
ae and declared that the parliament, except as 
far as preferved by the aét of fecurity, had expired 
in confequence of the demife of the crown, and as 
the objects of that aét were happily aceomplithed, 
as the proteftant fucceffion and the public fatety 
were already fecured by her majefty’s acceflion, 
he protefted againft the proceedings, or the con- 
tinuance of parliament as-an illegal convention, 
and withdrew at the head of eighty betberd who 
were received by the populace with loud acela- 
mations. Notwithflanding this unexpeéted, and 
large fecefflion, the parliament was duly conftituted 5 
and when the queen’s letter, recommending the 
meafures of her predeceffor, was read and enforced 
by the commiflioner and chancellor, proceeded to 
vindicate her authority and aflert its own. To 
difown or impugn the authority of either, was 
created tiedlon: Prefbyterian government was 
confirmed with fuch zeal, that a member who 
pronounced its principles inconfiftent with mo- 
narchy, was immediately expelled. The dean'and 
faculty of advocates, who approved the proteft of 
the eighty membe rs, were fummoned to the bar, 
an Ecrely reprimanded for their feditious votes. 
Ten monthly afleffments and a half were granted, 
to be raifed in two years; and the queen was 
empowered to appoint commiffioners for a treaty 
of union, according to the laft moft earneft requelt 
of the late king. But a bill introduced by March- 
mont the chancellor, to abjure her brother, the 
pretended prince of Wales, produced an unexpected 
divifion among the prefbyterians themfelves. Some 
were 
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were defirous to exclude the difaffected from the 
next parliament; others were averfe to the fettle. 
ment of the crown, till the redrefs of grievances 
were obtained from England. Miniiters had 
received no in{tructions to’ provide for the pro- 
teftant fucceffion, which the Englifh cabinet was 
inclined to leave undetermined, to overawe the 
whigs; and the parliament was adjourned, as the 
oppofition threatened to fummon the feceding 
members to their aid *. 

Commiffioners were appointed for each king- 
dom, to treat at Weftminfter, where fome progrefs 
was made to facilitate an union. ‘They agreed 
that the two kingdoms fhould be incorporated into 
one monarchy, under the fame legiflature and 
line of fucceffion, with a mutual communication of 
privileges, and a free trade. The Englifh con- 
fented with reluétance to admit of a participation 
in their plantation trade; the Scots were with 
difficulty perfuaded to fubmit to the fame impofts 
with England, on home confumption ; but refufed, 
without an equivalent, to incur a fhare of the 
national debt, or to relinquifh their Darien com- 
pany, in which the public faith and the wealth of 
the kingdom, were fo deeply involved. ‘The Eng- 
lith commiffioners, who {till confidered its privileges 
as inconfiftent with thofe of their Eaft India com- 
pany, reprefented that the interference of two great 
and exclufive companies might prove injurious to 
the trade of the united kingdom ; and to reconcile 


3 Lockhart, ii. Parl. 1702, ch. 7. Minutes of Parl. Car- 
flairs, 714. Boyer’s Annals of Queen Anne, i. $4 
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the oppofite interefts of two monopolies, fueh 
difficulties occurred that the treaty was ad- 
journed *. 

But ‘the unexampled duration of parliament, 
which had fubfifted fourteen years, excited genéral 
difcontent. Originally elected for a convention, 
if its authority was doubtful or difputable, when 
converted into a parliament in the preceding reign, 
its continuance under the prefent was confidered 
as abfolutely null. The people were entitled to 
annual elections; and, after the feceffion of the 
country party, began to difpute the authority of 
the rump, as the parliament was termed, and to 
refufe payment of the taxes which the laft 
feflion had impofed. At the inftigation of Queenf- 
berry, who Srepaled to diffolve the attachment of 
the Jacobites to Hamilton, and furmount the 
oppofition of the country party, the court em- 
braced the opportunity to difmifs the whigs. The 
earls of Marchmont, Melville, Selkirk, Leven, and 
Hyndford, who adhered to the principles of the 
revolution,. were difplaced, and thofe ftatefmen 
were introduced into office who had occafionally 
oppofed the meafures of the late reign. The 
Jacgbites were elated with the change. They 
availed themfelves of an indemnity to return from 
exile; or accepted the oaths of allegiance to the 
queen, with a fecret refervation, as regent during 
her brother’s minority. The epifcopal clergy 
folicited, and were:promifed, an ample toleration ; 


* De \Foe’s, Hitt. of Union, App, 14. -'Tindel’s Continua. 
tion of Rapin, iti, 558. 
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and, although the public exercife of their religion 
occafioned frequent riots, expected nothing lefs 
than an alteration in the government of the 
church. The prefbyterians, alarmed and depreffed, 
began to fufpec the new minifters, and the queen 
“ingore 8 a fecret defign to fupplant their religion, 
: {t flep towar rds her brother’s fuccefli on 3; 
when a new parliament was fummoned, to provide 
for the deficiency of the former fupplies*. 

The efforts of each party were exerted, at the 
general election, to ye aatieh its intereft in the 
euieunhinep parliament, the laft which was deftined 
to be held in Scotland. Lord Seafield, the chan- 
cellor, was employed to manage the returns ; and 
his affurances of the queen’s attachment and re- 
liance on their fidelity, perfuaded many of the 
Jacobites to transfer their intereft at elections to 
the crown. But the court party was divided 
and broken by the recent change. The adherents 
of, the n were jealous of their new aflo- 
ciates,, whom the late minifters ready to 
oppofe. The eet ey were almoft equally 
numerous; and if we except a few Jacobites, con- 
fitted either of prefbyterians, or of independent 
members indifferent to fects, Hite 
Jacobites, who aflumed the name of cavaliers, 
formed a diftinct body, whofe numbers were {ull 
inconfiderable ; but they were prepared to unite 
with either of the contending parties, and expected 
to incline the balance to which ever fide they 
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religious 
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chofe*. When the parliament was opened by 
Queenfberry the commiflioner, a recognition of the 
the queen’s title and authority was propofed by: 
Hamilton, as a compliment or decent apology for 
an intended-motion, that the laft feffion was an 
illegal convention, and the minifters refponfible 
for their unconftitutional advice. An additional 
claufe was propofed to counteraét this obvious 
defign; that it fhould be high treafon to queftion, 
not only her majefty’s title, but the exercife of her 
government, fince the commencement of her reign. 
The prefbyterians concurred with the court party 
to fupport the amendment, which was carried by 
a large majority; and the Jacobites, who ftill 
adhered to the commiflioner, endeavoured, by their 
oftentatious fervyices, to merit favour from the 
queen. ‘The earl of Home, their leader, propofed 
afupply; the earl of Strathmore an aét of tolera- 
tion, to exempt the epifcopal minifters from the 
oaths to government: but their views extended to 
the revival of patronage, and the introdution of 
their clergy into the benefices of the church ’, 
The prefbyterians and the court party, attached ta 
the revolution, were alarmed at their unwonted 
zeal in fupport of government. The commiffion 
of aflembly petitioned againft an iniquitous tolera- 
tion. Argyle and Marchmont awakened the 
commiffioner’s jealoufy at the growing power and 
ambition of Hamilton, ta whom, when their 


prefent objects were once accomplithed, the Jaco- 


* Cunningham, i. 324, 5. Ridpath, 20. 31. Lockhart, 35. 
7 Ridpath, 5. 38, | 
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bites would ftill continue to adhere. They in- 
troduced two acts, to confirm the prefbyterian 
government, and to declare it high treafon to im- 
pugn the authority of the convention parliament, 
or to attempt an alteration in the claim of rights. 
As the abrogation of prelacy and ecclefiaftical pre- 
eminence conftituted an article of the claim of 
rights, the prefbyterian religion, from the con- 
currence of the prefbyterians with the court party, 
was thus indirectly fanctioned by the penalties of 
treafon, and all hopes of epifcopal government 
were finally reprefled. The Jacobites, who. had 
{tipulated that no confirmation fhould be beftowed 
on the revolution, abandoned the commiffioner, 
by whofe connivance their religion was profcribed ; 
and continued ever after attached invariably to the 
country party °. i 

Thefe preliminary difputes were fubordinate to 
a more important queftion with which the nation 
was agitated, productive of an ultimate union 
between the two kingdoms. Tver fince the pro- 
jected fettlement at Darien, the genius of the nation 
had acquired a new direction ; and as the prefs is 
the true criterion of the fpirit of the times, the 
numerous productions on every political and com- 
mercial fubject, with which it daily teemed, had 
fupplanted the religious difputes of the former age, 
As the lofs of Darien was invariably deduced from 
the fervile dependence of minifters on the Englifh 
cabinet, whatever misfortunes the nation had ful- 


* Ridpath, 44. Boyer, ii. 36, Juockhart, 44. Poceedings 
of the Parl. of Scotland, 1703. 
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XI. 


; , of the prerogative, and the exaltation of the hier- 
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archy by James VI. the introduction of the liturgy 
by Charles, the civil wars which it produced in 
Scotland, and the. furious ao under 
Charles I]. were aggravated and afcribed.to the 


fame caufe by the eablia difcontent. , The com- 
merce. of the nation, as it was far lefs progreflive 


than, in- other countries, was fuppofed to have 

i f James. A fhare in 
dhe plant patil trade was confidered as a juft equi- 
valent, due to a nation @ inipageeee during the 
eiaor cai century, by the attendance of its nobility 

he, Englith court, and the lofs of its commercial 
sPese erty in France. But the Scots were excluded 
irom the plantations by the navigation aé&. Their 

hipping there had been feiz rad and cenfifcated ; 

and their trade with England was difeouraged, 
fince the reftoration, by the: fame reftrictions im- 
pofed on aliens®. Every attempt to extend their 


commerce, or eftablifh a fettlement in the eaft or 


weit, was reprefled by the predominating influence 
of the Englifh cabinet ; and it was fuppofed that. 
the worft; and moit fervile idtateinen were in- 
variably felected for the adminiftration of Scotland. 

Every opportunity to improve, or redeem their 
con{titution from a foreign influence, had been 
difappointed, it was faid, by the delufive offer 
of an union till the danger fubfided; and the 
nation lamented the improvidence of its anceftors, 
who neglected to fecure the independence of their 


government, by limitations previous to the union 


© Ridpath’s Difcourfe on the Union, 1702. 
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of the crowns, The fource of every preceding 
difafter was teli at once, on the lofs of Darien, in ° 
the pernicious influence of the Englith cabinet over 
the fovereign, which it became the duty of every 
true born Scot to refift. The country party was 
formed, like every oppofition, of an independent 
intereft, with the difeontented of every defcription 
intermixed; but their profefled objeG@ was to 
procure redrefs. for the lofs of Darien,-and eman- 
cipate their country from the Englith yoke. 

A fairer opportunity than the prefent could 
never have occurred. 
reign, when the fettlement of the crown of England 
was extended to the princefs Sophia, Dowager of 
Hanover, the next proteftant defcendant of the 
elector palatine, and of Elizabeth, daughter of 
James VI, the eftates of Scotland were not once 
confulted, and no provifion was yet made to pre- 
ferve the union of the crowns. The moft falutary 
meafure that originated in England would have 
been rejected by the difcontented of all ranks; 
and an incorporating union was recommended by 
William, to eftablith the fame proteftant fucceflion 
in Scotland, and prevent the final feparation of the 
kingdoms. The fecurity of England required that 
the proteftant fucceffion fhould be received in Scot- 
land, but it was the obvious policy of all parties 
there, that the fucceflion fhould remain undeter- 
mined till their grievances were redrefled, or the 
benefit of an union, were firft obtained. To fecure 
the independence of government, the country: 
party determined to impofe limi 
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fucceflor to the crown. The court patty were 
inclined to poftpone, or rather to introduce the fuc- 
ceflion by a previous union; but it was the in- 
tere{t of the Jacobites to leave the fucceflion open for 
the laft prince of the houfe of Stewart. Hamilton, 
who maintained a ftri€t correfpondence with the 
exiled family, was inftructed to perfuade the queen 
if’ poffible, to admit her brother to the crown of 
England during her life, that his acceflion might 
be fecured in England after her death. But the 
country ‘party in general, the marquis of Tweedale, 
the earls of Rothes, Haddington, Roxburgh, Hynd- 
ford, Marchmont, lord Belhaven, Baillie of Jervil- 
wood, and Fletcher of Salton, were indifferent, or 
more probably irreconcileable to the pretender’s 
intereft, and never meant to renounce their attach- 
ment to the proteftant fucceflion ™. 

According to thefe views of the different parties, 
the fettlement of the crown was induftrioufly 
evaded. The confideration of fupplies was polt- 
poned, to prevent a fudden prorogation, till an act 
for the fecurity of the kingdom were prepared. 
In the event of the queen’s death, it was propofed 
that the parliament then exifting, or if difiolved, 
that the laft parliament fhould aflemble within 
twenty days, during which the government was 


1° Macpherfon, and other late hiftorians, erroneoufly  re- 
prefent the country party asall Jacobites. It is difficult now to 
afcertain the numbers of edch in parliament : but after the de- 
fe&tion of the Sguadrone, which confitted of more than thirty 
members, Lockhart is {till careful to difcriminate the Jacobites 
from the country party. 
to 
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to be lodged with the privy council and fuch of 
the eftates as repaired to town. Papifts, . aliens, 
Englifhnien invefted , with a peerage, without an 
adequate eftate in Scotland, were excluded from 
a parliament which was intended to provide for 
the demife of the crown. if no iffue of the queen 
exifted, and no reagy appointed. to the 
throne, the eftates were directed to namea fucceflor, 
ofthe royal line and the protefiant faith ; but it was 
carefully provided, that the iam ela fhould 
not fucceed to the throne of England, unlefs fuch 
conditions of government were mean framed, 
during her majefty’s reign, as might fecure from 
Englith, or foreign influence, the pene and in- 
dependence of the crown and kingdom; the 
freedom, frequency, and authority of parliament ; 
the religion, liberty, and trade of the nation. An 
additional claufe, Propet in oppofition to thefe 
Jimitations, was adopted in the aft; that the fame 
perfon fhould be incapable cae {ucceeding to both 
kingdoms, unlefs a free communication of trade, 
the benefits of the navigation act, and the liberty 
of the plantations, were alfo obtained. The com. 
miffions of the officers of fate and of the military 
commanders, were to expire with the fovereign, 
to prevent the exiftence or influence of an Englith 
government during the interregnum; the tahae 
bitants fit for arms were ordained to sr: uniformly 
armed, and regularly difciplined once a month; 
and the prerogative of declaring war and peace, 
by a feparate act, was to be exerted by the fove- 
reign with confent of the eftates ; from an obvious 
defign, that if the conceflions expected from 


England 


heir were < 


England were ever revoked, the nation might 


tee) Tefufe to concur in its continental wars. 


Arguments 
for, 


Never was an att fo violent, adopted in Scotland 
with more deliberation, or oppofed by more artful 
interruptions and delays Each claufe was debated 
and voted as a feparate a&t. As the eftates’ were 
feldom permitted to meet till evening, or to fit 
above once every third day, three mionths were 
confumed on the aét, that the members, wearied 
and exhautted by attendance, might return to theit 
homes". But the in abpenderice of Scotland had 
created the deepeft intereft in the nation ; and the 
act of fecurity was fupported with a fpirit' and 
eloquence which the parliament hitherto had 
never difplayed. 

As the prefent fettlement of the crown expires 
with the queen, nothing lefs,-faid the advocates 
for the act, than the fupreme power inherent in the 
eltates, can prevent the di folded of the monarchy 
on her death. ‘The government then reverts to 
the fame fituation in which it was placed at the 
revolution. The eftates are entitled then to declare, 
or to pe ie at prefent the declaration of a 
fucceflor; much more, with the confent of the 
reigning fovereign, to prefcribe future limitations 
for the vacant throne. ‘That limitations are necef- 
fary, uay indifpenfable for the public fec curity, is 
ebvious from the fituation of a Scottith prince on 
the throne of England, whofe prerogative muft 
ever be fubfervient to the inclination of the court, 


*} Proceedings of Parl. 1703. 
and 
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and the intereft of the nation 
While a limited monarch; he muft confult ae 
intere{t of the Englifh parliament ;» but. ifvabfolut 

his Scottifh prerogative would {till!be difpentfed:1 = 
the adminiftration of England, to which 
minifters for Scotland ua fubmit implicitly, 
whether to procure or ‘preferye: the offices ‘and 
emoluments of ftate. . Thus <it is, as long as the 
difpofal of places belongs to the k king of England, 
that the government is devoted, lik 
province, to Enelith councils ; the interefts of Scot- 
land have been uniformly £ lacrificed, and the nation 
bribed and betrayed at its own expence. A -few 
votes may diflolve this inglorious fervitude; and 
no alternative remains, but to feparate from Eng. 
land under a different fucceflor ; pe by previous 
limitations, the difpofal of all off hes; penfions, and 
places of ag be transferred to It is 
not the prerogative of a Scot tith 1 prince, but of an 
Englifh minifter, that is transferred, or more pro- 
perly an ancieut privilege reftored to parliament. 
The refources of the nation will not then be 
exhaufted at the Englith court, places and 
penfions are conferred by the eftates. ‘The meet- 
ings of parliament will neither be obftructed nor 
interrupted by Englifh councils, nor its aéts 
deprived of the royal affent ; but the grievances of 
the nation will be re dreffed by the execution of 
its own laws. To fecure the independence of 
government is not alone fufficient, except by 
another limitation, annual elections at Michaelmas, 
and an annual Parliament,, held in winter, prevent 
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the corruption of the eftates theiifelves, - But in 
vain would they provide for the fecurity and ins 
dependence of the kingdom, unleis thefe and other 
limitations, under which they fhall receive the fame 
fucceflor with England, are fupported by arms: 
If the nation 1s too poor to fuftain a military 
eftablifhment, let it be remembered that the poffef- 
fion of arms is the proud diftinétion between a 
freeman and a flave.. Lo remain unarmed till the 
queen’s death, is to be reduced to fervitude 5 and 
when the alternative of a feparation from England 
has been once fuggefted, there is no proteétion 
nor fefety for Scotland, unlefs the people are 
armed **, 

The opponents of the aét of fecurity argued, 
that the influence of Englifh counfels, which was 
too vifible to be ferioufly denied, was the un- 
avoidable refult of the union of the crowns. . The 
fame influence had fubfifted ever fince the ac- 
ceffion; nor was it lefs neceflary to preferve an 
unity of counfels than a good underftanding 
between the kingdoms, to which much mifchief 
might otherwife accrue, were the meafures adopt- 
ed in Scotland hoftile to the intereft or trans 
guillity of England. Nothing but an incorpos 
rating union could exempt the Scots from this 
neceflary dependence; but the at of fecurity was 
calculated to feparate, and involve the two nations 
in an unequal war. When the difpofal of all 
places, civil and military, the nomination of judges, 


2 Proceedings of Parl. 1703. Ridpath’s Proceedings of 
Parl. Fletcher’s Speeches. : 
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privy-counfellors, and officers of ftate, are con- BOOK 


erred on parliament, nothing remains for the 
fucceflor but the name of king. . The executive 
and judicial powers are transferred from the 
fovereign, the centre of union between the king- 
doms, to a committee of eftates; and the principle 
that unites the two kingdoms.under the fame 
monarch is thus diffolved. But if the Englith 
refufe to communicate a free trade, the Scots mutt 
declare for a different fucceffor, whom they are 
unable either to fupport with dignity, or, if at- 
tacked by England, to maintain upon the throne. 
The confequences had neither efcaped obferva- 
tion, nor did the country party approve unani- 
moufly of the propofed limitations. In thefe 
limitations the fettlement obtained from Charles I. 
was revived, that the privy-council and officers of 
{tate fhould be named by the king, with confent of 
parliament, which was confidered then as a full 
fecurity for the religion and liberties of an inde- 
pendent nation ’*. Whatever are the evils with 
which it is pregnant, whether it tends to diflolve 
the union, or to relax the finews and ftrength of 
an empire, we muft acknowledge that to preferve 
the independence or prevent the difcontent of an 
united kingdom, not incorporated under the fame 
legiflature, there feems to be no method but to 
fubmit the domeftic adminiftration to the choice 
or confent of the eftates. That conftitutional con- 
trol on the executive, which the legiflative power 
fhould poffefs, is loft wherever the adminiftration is 
fupported by external influence ; and to reftore an 
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neceflary, if not an exprefs confent to the appoint- 
ment of minifters. Accordingly, the fame limita- 
tions were firft adopted at the treaty of Edinburgh, 
in the reign of Mary, to preferve the nation from 
the influence of Irench councils during her mar- 
riage with Francis I. | 

But the court party were averfe to every limit- 
ation on the crown, Their oppofition was in- 
effectual ; but when the act of fecurity was carried 
by a majority of fifty-nine votes, the royal affent 
was: exprefsly refufed. A bill was introduced by 
Marchmont, to eftablifh the fucceffion, under the 
propofed limitations, in the princefs Sophia; but 
the fettlement of the crown was premature, and 
acceptable to none. The parliament was ypro- 
longed in expectation of fupplies; and the pro- 
hibition againft French wines was repealed, to 
reftore the cuftoms. But the members were ex- 
afperated at the refufal of the royal affent to the 
act of fecurity ; and onthe queftion, liberty or fub- 
fidy, determined, after a fierce and tumultuous 
debate, to proceed next day to the limitations on 
the crown. Some denied the authority of the 
royal negative, introduced fince the reftoration. 
Others profeffed their refolution to die free rather 
than live flaves, and threatened to affert the pri- 
vileges of parliament {word in hand '*. ‘ Better,’ 


faid Fletcher, “ that a popith prince fhould fucceed 


44 Lockhart, 57. Boyer’s Annals, ii.-57. ** We were often 
¢in the form of a Poliff diet, with our fwords in our hands, or 
“© at leaft our hands on our {words.”? Sir John Clerk’s Memoirs, 
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to the throne under fuch limitations as may B00 xk 
** render the nation free and. independent, than a) 
“the beft proteftant without limitations. If we 1793 
“live free, it is indifferent to me, provided thefe 

‘¢ limitations are enacted, whether a fucceflor from 

** Hanover or St. Germains be named to the 
“throne.” The commiffioner, intimidated by 

their violence, defpaired of fuccefs, and adjourned 

the parliament without obtaining fupplies. 

It was in this parliament that the eloquence of Fletcher of 
Fletcher of Salton was farft diftinguifhed. Fletcher strap Va 
was apparently the early pupil of Burnet; but his 
virtues were confirmed by mature ftudy, foreign 
travel, perfecution, and exile. When he withdrew 
from the oppreflive government of the duke of York 
he engaged as a volunteer in the Hungarian wars ; 
and, rather than defert his friend, embarked in 
Monmouth’s unhappy expedition, of which he 
difapproved. At the revolution he returned with 
the prince of Orange, whofe fervice he declined 
when that prince was advanced to the throne. From 
the ftudy of the ancients, and the obfervation of 
modern governments, he had imbibed the prin« 
ciples of a genuine republican. Averfe to William’s 
authority as inordinate, he confidered the prince 
as the firft and moft dangerous magiftrate of the 
ftate, to be feverely reftrained, not indulged in the 
free exercife or abufe of power. His mind was 
firm and independent, fincere and inflexible in his 
friendfhip and refentments, impatient of contra- 
diction, obftinate in his refolves, but unconfcious 
of a fordid motive or ungenerous defire. His 
countenance and difpofition were ftern and un- 
accommodating, however affable to his friends; 
© 2 but 
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but his word was facred; his probity was never 
fullied by the breath of fufpicion; and equally 
tenacious, and fcrupulous in the obfervance, of 
every point of honour, his fpirit was proverbially 
brave as the {word he wore*’. His fchemes were 
often eccentric and impracticable ; but his genius 
was actuated by a fublime enthufiafm, and en- 
riched by an extenfive converfe with books and men. 
His eloquence is characterized by a nervous 
and concife fimplicity, always dignified, often fub- 
lime; and his fpeeches in parliament may be clafled 
among the beft and pureft fpecimens of oratory 
which the age produced **. His free opinions were 
confined to no fect in religion, nor party in the 
ftate. The love of his country was the ruling 
paflion of his breaft, and the uniform principle of 
his whole lite. In a corrupt age, and amidft the 
violence of contending factions, he appeared a rare 
example of the moft upright and fteady integrity, 
the pureft honour, the moft difinterefted patriotifm 5 
and while the characters of his venal, but more 


*3'The fame expreffion is ufed without communication by 
Lockhart and Macky ; but the laft is peculiarly happy in his 
charaCter' of Fletcher. ‘* He is a gentleman fteady in his 
*¢ principles, of nice honour—brave as the {word he wears, and 
“bold as a lon—would lofe his life readily to ferve his 
‘§ country, and would not do a bafe thing to fave it.” 

*6 It appears from Sir John Clerk’s Memoirs, that Fletcher 
was not expert at extemporary replies. His fpeeches, to be 
diftinGly underftood, muit be read hiftorically, as they refer 
to the different claufes of the aét of fecurity and limitations 
on the crown. In this view, his Converfation on Governmients, 
written to vindicate the proceedings of this feflion, appears to 
me to be one of the beft fpecimens of dialogue writing 
in modern times. 
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fuccefsful competitors are configned to infamy or 
oblivion, his memory is revered and cherifhed as the 
laft of the Scots. 
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The courts of France and St. Germains were scotch plot, 


not inattentive to thefe tranfactions. Among other 
emiffaries, Simon Frafer was employed in Scotland ; 
a man of low cunning and affentation, but of a 
flagitious and defperate charaéter, who claimed the 
honours and eftate of Lovat. He had fled from 
juftice for a rape on the late lord Lovat’s widow *’, 
whom, to fecure poffeffion of the eftate, he had 
forced to confummate a pretended marriage ; but 
her brother the marquis of Athol’s influence in- 
tercepted a pardon. On becoming a profelyte to 
the catholic religion, his extravagant propofals were 
embraced and recommended by the exiled queen. 
He obtained a private interview with Louis, and 
afflured de Torcy, that if five thoufand. French 
troops were landed at Dundee, and five hundred 
at Fort William, the highland chieftains, from 
whom he was commiflioned, would appear in arms 
with ten thoufand men. The affurances of an un- 
known adventurer were not haftily credited, and he 
was difmifled with a gratuity to procure credentials 
from the clans. On his return to Scotland, he 


"7 Lovat’s Memoirs have been lately publithed, in which 
he ‘denies that he ever approached the houfe where the 
dowager refided. We may judge of his veracity not only from 
the trial (Arnot) but from his father’s letter to Argyle, 
(Carftairs, 434.) reprefenting his fon as advantageoufly married 
to the widow, and both living very happily together. It is 
amufing to read the pompous accounts of the territories, 
fubjects, and wars of this adventurer, whofe whole clan ex- 
eceded not feyen hundred men. 
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was introduced to Queenfberry, whom the Jacobites 
had juft deferted in parliament, by Argyle and 
Leven, whofe protection he enjoyed as an ufeful 
{py. Tarbet, created earl of Cromarty, Seafield 
and Athol, had abandoned the court party, though 
officers of {tate ; and as the laft had introduced the 
act of fecurity, the commiffioner liftened with 
avidity to whatever Frafer’s invention or refent- 
ment fuggefted. He affirmed that Cromarty, 


Hamilton, and Athol, his perfonal enemies, were 


engaged in a clandeftine correfpondence with the 
court of St. Germains; and to confirm his in- 
formation, produced a letter from the exiled queen, 
which was intended for the duke of Gordon, but 
directed to Athol by Frafer himfelf. As the 
evidence was {till defeCtive, he was permitted to 
range through the highlands in queft of in- 


telligence ; and furnifhed, for the fame purpole, 


with paflports and money to return to France. 
But Fergufon, a more experienced plotter, whom 
he met in London, difcovered and communicated 
his defigns to Athol, who complained loudly to 
the queen that a fictitious plot was contrived for 
his deftruction. Frafer, on his teturn to Paris, 
was imprifoned in the Baftile; but in a few years 
was reftored to liberty, and his fervices, on the 
acceffion of the Hanoverian family, recovered the 
titles and eftate of Lovat. At the age of fourfcore 
he was deftined to fuffer on the feaffold, for his 
concern in the laft rebellion to reftore the Stewarts; 
but whatever his character or his crimes might be, 
the humanity of the Britifh government incurred 
a deep 
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XI. 
on the very verge of the grave 
The Scotch plot, as it was termed in England, 9,.2¢° 


when communicated. by the queen to the two ber) and 
houfes, excited the moft violent difputes. The difplaced. 
whigs endeavoured to eftablifh, the tories to dif- 
credit the exiftence of the plot, which they re- 
prefented as a political contrivance, devifed by 
Queenfberry to ruin his opponents. As fome in- 
tercepted letters, and the confeflion of Frafer’s 
aflociates, feemed to confirm its truth, the houfe of 
neers, where the intereft of the whigs predomi- 
nated, declared that a dangerous plot to introduce 
the pretender had exifted in Scotland, to which 
nothing there had contributed fo much as the 
proteftant fucceflion remaining unfettled. But 
their interference ferved to ob{tru& the fucceffion ; 
and from the outcry again{t a fictitious plot, the 
removal of the duke of Queenfberry became indif- 
penfable. The marquis of ‘Tweedale was appointed 
commiffioner; and as the offices of {tate were re- 
ferved for his numerous friends, the country party 
were broken-and divided by the change. An 
adminiftration chofen from the popular party was 
expected to eftablifh the protettant fucceffion, at 
prefent the undifguifed object of the Englifh court 5 
and the queen, to gratify the {pirit of seceeael 
independence, was perfuaded to yield to every 
limitation on the fucceflor to the crown. But the 
change was neither fo timely nor general as to 


#8 Tovat’s Memoirs. Coll. of Papers concerning the Scotch 
Plot, Macpherfon’s Orig. Pap. 1704, 
iad enable 
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enable the new minifters, before the feffion com- 
menced, to acquire a majority in parliament, where 
the duke of Hamilton was ambitious to prefide. 
Men of approved principles, long accuftomed to 
oppofition, are not fuddenly reconciled to the 
meafures of court; and the prevailing report, that 
the adminiftration was ftill fubfervient to the 
Englifh cabinet, was generally believed. A more 
injurious furmife was entertained, that the queen 
was fecretly adverfe to the fuccetflion of the houfe 
of Hanover, of which the affected to approve. The 
adherents of the late adminiftration were per- 
fuaded that the prefent was intended only as a 
temporary change ; and, when difmifled from office, 
Queen{berry entered into a compromife with 


Hamilton, that if no ferious inquiry were made 


into the Scotch plot, his friends fhould join in 
oppofition to the fettlement of the crown". 

The adminiftration was certainly unconfcious of 
ts own weaknefs at the commencement of the 
feffian, when the proteftant fucceflion, which had 
been delayed fo long, was recommended by the 
queen. ‘The moft foothing expreflions were em- 
ployed in her letter ; the moft fpecious limitations 
were proffered by the commiffioner; and if 
national independence were the only objeét, the 
nomination of minifters, or rather the fupreme 
power under a proteftant fucceflor, might have 
been transferred to the eftates. But it was the 
intereft of the Jacobites to prevent the fettlement of 
the crown ; and when Hamilton, to elude the decla- 


*? Burnet, v.225. Boyer’s Annals, iii. 38. Lockhart, 102. 
ration 
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commerce with England, the country party were , ) 


again deluded by the vaft profpect of a colo- 
nial trade. Minifters reprefented in vain, that 
the queen would accede to every conftitutional’ 
demand ; but without the authority of the Englifh 
parliament, could never difpenfe with the naviga- 
tion aét, nor admit their fhipping to the Englifh 
plantations. Whatever the oppofition had loft by 
the defection of minifters, was gained by the 
acceflion of Queenfberry’s friends. They inveighed 
at the late interpofition of the Englifh peers in the 
affairs’ of Scotland ; deplored pathetically the un- 
happy fituation to which the country was reduced 5 
and after the moft violent debates, determied, 
by a large majority, not to appoint a fucceflor tll 
a commercial treaty were obtained with England ; 
but to proceed to previous limitations on the throne. 
From the profeffion of thofe free fenttments which 
their fouls abhorred, the Jacobites were received 
by the people with unexpected applaufe ; but the 
refolution defigned to obftruct the proteftant fuc- 
ceflion, contrary to their intentions, proved the firft 
ftep towards an union of the kingdoms *°. 

The country party were elated with the triumph. 
Inftead of proceeding to frame limitations, or to 
appoint commiflioners of their own for the treaty, 
they addreffed the queen againft the undue inter- 
ference of the Englifh peers; requefted the docu- 
ments of the plot to be tranfmitted to the eftates, 
and revived the act of fecurity, which, with fome 
alterations, was conjoined with the fupplies to 


2° Lockhart, 106—21 ; and Sir J. Clerk’s Notes, MS. 
infure 
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infure its fuccefs. Nothing more was requifite’ to 
duce the adminiftration to extreme diftre i The 
upplies provided by the convention Sh arliament 
had been long exhaufted. A inde arrear was 
ea to thes army, which was unable to fubfitt 


out immediate pay. The tre en was no- 


re 
f, 
iu 


torioufly exhauited ; and fuch was. the fpirit of 
national. independence, that, the remittance of pay 


from FE atin which it was impoffible to conceal, 


would have excited Sissies tumults, and might 
have been 1 fejdited asa foreign, ignominious fubfidy, 
by the troops shail ives. ‘The alternative was 


unavoidable ; to confirm the aé& of fecurity, or to 
difband the army; but when the queen was con- 
fulted, her En lifes unifters were almoft equally 
perplexed. ‘The 1 ‘of fecurity, whicli was preg- 
nant with danger, provided conditionally for a 
feparate fucceflor, and threatened to. arm the whole 
kingdom in his defence. But the danger in dif- 
banding the army was immediate. The difaffected 
formed a numerous part of the nation; and the 
difcoveries of the late plot excited ferious appre- 
henfions of an invafion from France. The high- 
landers, almoft the only part of the nation pofleffed 
of arms, were the moft difaffected ; and, as they 
might be expected to revolt, the chief argument 
for arming the people under the aét of fecurity 


= 0 


_ operated oath additional force againit difbanding 


the troops. The aét of fecurity was preferred, 
as a contingent evil, the i InCOnNC HIER SG? of which 


might be removed in time’. But Godolphin the 


2* Burnet, v. 20s Cunningham’s Hift. i. 413. Lockhart, 
125. 
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treafurer, whom the ‘queen chiefly confulted, is 
{uppofed to have recommended the act from a 
refined policy, that the Englifh, alarmed at the 
probable feparation of the crowns, might accede 
with lefs reluctance to an union of the kingdoms, 
to preferve the proteftant fucceflion and the empire 
entire’*?. | 

After a fhort adjournment, the act of fecurity 
was accordingly paffed. ‘The eftates, in return 
for fix monthly affeflments, were authorized to 
meet on the queen’s death; and enjoined to de- 
clare a fucceflor of the royal line, and the pro- 
teftant faith ; but not the fame who fhould fucceed 
to the throne of England, unlefs the religion, 
liberties, and trade of the nation were previoufly 
fecured **, When the princefs Sophia and her 
defcendants were thus conditionally excluded, the 
next prince of the royal line and the proteftant 
faith was Hamilton himfelf, defcended in the 
feventh generation from a daughter of James II. 
and from this moment it is fuppofed that a gleam 
of diftant royalty burft on his mind. The attach- 


*2 «¢ The queen was advifed to give her confent to the act, 
‘* as the moft effectual meafure to bring about the unton, for it 
‘‘ fo terrified the Englifh that they eafily came into it; that 
“¢ thereby the fucceflion might be fettled in the Houfe of 
' 4 Hanover, and fo all dangers were removed which by this a& 
‘¢ were threatened. This obfervation I mike from very good 
é¢ authority, and that it was the earl of Godolphin who 
<¢ advifed the queen to confent for the above purpofe.”” Sir J. 
Clerk’s Notes on Lockhart’s Mem. j 

23 The claufe relative to the freedom of the plantations was 
read and voted, but by fome artifice omitted inthe act. Sir J. 
Clerk’s Memoirs and Hitt. of the Union, MS. 
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ment which he had hitherto maintained towards 


——.._ the exiled family, was fhaken, in the opinion of the 


3704. 


Its -ffects 


in England.. 


Jacobites, by the remote and vifionary profpect of 
athrone*™*. It is certain that his future efforts 
were not unfrequently relaxed by a fecret con- 
nivance with the court party ; but whatever was 
ambiguous or irrefolute in his conduét, may be 
more truly afcribed to fome felfifh motive of 
intereft_or revenge. Rather than eommunicate 
to Queenfberry and Seafield a perfonal fhare 
in the treaty with England, he refufed to concur 
with their friends in appointing commiffioners ; 
and the opportunity to fecure the nomination of 
his own party before the parliament adjourned, 
was irretrievably loft **. 

The Englifh, when apprized of the act of 
fecurity,, were alarmed and roufed from their pro- 
found indifference towards the Scots. It was con- 
fidered rather as an act of exclufion, for the 
feparation of the kingdoms ; and as every fencible 
man was ordained to be armed and difciplined, 
by the landlord or magiftrate, the moft lively 
apprehenfions were excited in England. A feparate 
fucceffion was the leaft danger to be apprehended. 
The Scots were poor and difcontented, and to their 
opulent neighbours, if fuffered to arm, would 
become the more formidable from their poverty 
and difcontent. The moft extravagant reports 


24 Macpherfon’s Hilt. 11.359. Hooke’s Negociations, 

25 Lockhart, 127. Had he and Athol confented to admit 
Queenfberry and Seafield, they might have fecured twenty- 
two out of the twenty-four commiflioners. 
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were propagated, of vaft quantities of ammunition Boo K 


and arms procured from the continent ; and as 
thefe appeared irreconcileable with their poverty, 
the afliftance of foreign powers was the more 
firmly believed. ‘The alarm was induftrioufly in- 
creafed by the tories, for the removal of Godolphin ; 
while factious writers, to exafperate the nations, 
afferted the obfolete and -exploded fupremacy of 
England over the Scottifh crown, and propofed the 
reduction of the kingdom by force of arms. The 
wifer part of the Englifh had little apprehenfion 
that the Scots would perfift in their act of fecurity, 
or that they could fubfift, after the intercourfe 
of a century, as an independent kingdom, under 
a feparate monarchy, unconnected with England, 
But the danger of a difputed fucceflion was obvious, 
if the crown remained unfettled till the queen’s 
death. The pretender recalled by his adherents, 
if their violence prevailed in Scotland, would enter 
England with foreign auxiliaries, and renew the 
deftru@tive alliance and incurfions of the French and 
Scots. The tran{actions of the civil wars were not yet 
forgotten ; and the Scots, from their vicinity to the 
coal. counties, might acquire in a few days the 
command of the capital. But the wifer part of 
their nation deprecated an event which would revive 
the fcenes of the grand rebellion, and unlefs the 
pretender were feated in both kingdoms, expofe 
their country to a fecond conquelt, at a time when 
the arms of England were every where victorious, 
and never more formidable when direéted by 
Cromwell. Moderate men of each nation were 
defirous of a permanent remedy for thefe evils; 
and 
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and the purpofe of the aét of fecurity, from the 
opportune alarm which it excited, was already 
partly accomplifhed, inafmuch as it iriclined the 
Englifh to aflent to the demands of the Scots **. 
An inquiry -was firft introduced in the houfe of 
peers, to difcover by whofe advice the att of 
fecurity had obtatned the queen’s afient. As the 
abfence of morals, in a refined and diffolute age, is 
fupplied by a faftidious affectation of fentimentak 
delicacy ; fo at a time when the influence of the 
Englifh cabinet was never more con{picuous, nor 
more predominant, the inquiry was plaufibly 
eppofed, as an irregular interference, which might 
provoke the jealous indignation of the Scots. 
More moderate, yet compulfive, meafures were 
recommended. The queen was empowered to 
appoint commiifhioners for an union of the king- 
doms ; but the Scots-were declared aliens, if their 
parliament fhould neither aecede toa treaty nor 
adopt the Hanoverian fucceflion within a year. 
The importation of their cattle and linen was con- 
ditionally prohrbited. Cruifers were appointed 
to intercept their trade, and prevent the exportation 
of their wool to France. An addrefs to repair and 
garrifon the fortifications of Berwick, Carlifle, 
Newcalile, and Hull, was prefented to the queen. 
Regular forces were quartered on the borders ; and 
as if the Scots were already in arms, the fix 
forthern counties were exhorted to prepare for 
defence *’. Conciliatory were thus intermixed 


26 Burnet, v. 230. Sir Je Clerk’s Obfervations on the State 
ef Scotland, MS. 

77 Boyer. Burnet. 
with 
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with compulfive meafures; but there was reafon 2B 28 # 
to apprehend that thefe would rather exafperate WW 


than intimidate or reconcile the Scots to an‘union. 


An incident occurred, from which national fxecution 
animofities were mutually inflamed. An Eneglifh °f Steen 


interloper, returning round the north of Scotland 
from the Eaft Indies, was feized at the inftance of 
the Darien company, as a reprifal for a fhip “en 
the Eaft India company had confifcated in the 
Thames. From ATG unguarded ‘diye Ns er he 


another oi, fent by the ret company to the 
Eaft Indies, and murdered the captain with his 
whole crew.. They obtained a leg al if not an ime 
partial trial. “Their captain and thirteen feamen 
were condemned to death for piracy and murder, 
on the evidence of a fingle bla 

however by prefumptive circumi{ta 


ack, corroborated 
ances; but there 

frg hye 1 ‘ 9 f} ae ere iW 

was no proo tna if if Was the COM} pany 's iplp which 
they took, or its crew whom they maflacred. On 
the day of execution, the populace, apprehenfive of 
being defrauded of their revenge, furrounded and 
threatened Age ae sae sag banka ibe ane Paes 
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oe nor were pacified till ed Ps lapis was ris 
on Green the captain and two of his crew. T 

refl, after a lone imprifonment, were difmiffed, as 
the evidence was confidered as di fective. But the 
rage and infults of the populace w were productive of 
the keeneft refentment in England ; the fentence 
and execution of Green were AMoribed to national 
animofities ; and the antipathy, mutually kindled, 
admonifhed 
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admonifhed government that an accommodation 
between the two kingdoms fhould no longer be 
deferred **. 

The feeble adminiftration of Tweedale was 
therefore diflolved, and Queenfberry reftored with 
his friends to office. As his conduét in the late 
plot was {till expofed to inquiry, the duke of 
Argyle, a young, ambitious foldier of the moft 
promifing expectations, was appointed com- 
miffioner to parliament, with inftructions to 
eftablifh the fame proteftant fucceffion as in Eng- 
land; or, if that fhould be found impraéticable, at 
leaft to procure an act for a treaty of union. A 
treaty with England was a popular and indefinite 

neafure which it was difficult openly to oppofe; 
and if fome were defirous to introduce the fuc- 
cefion indirectly, by a previous union, others 
expected that the treaty would be prolonged for 
years, and the fucceffion deferred. But the fettle- 
ment of the crown was a queftion of which the 
event was the more doubtful, as the late minifters, 
who refufed to. adhere to the oppofition that 
deferted, or to the court that difmifled them, 
formed a diftin@t party, which acquired the cant 
name of the Sguadroné Volanté, and affected to 
trim between, and incline the balance to either 
fide. 

Soon after the feflion commenced, the duke of 
Hamilton refumed his motion, that the fucceflion 


fhould be deferred till a commercial treaty were 
28 Green’s Trial. Arnot’s Criminal Trials. Sir J. Clerk’s 

Hit. MS. 

concluded 
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crown. His motion was say as form oe by the 
aid of Queenfberry’s friends ; ee as no means re- 
mained but an union, for the fettlement of the 
crown, the Jacobites became uncontcioufly ace! flary 
to that event. ‘hey proceeded to frame limitations, 
‘to fetter, if unable to srevent, the fucceffion of the 
Houle of Hanover. On O Jueentberry’ s arrival they 
were deferted by his friends; but the fa fe Sp 


7 


party concurred in an act that the 
countellors, and officers of flate 
in parliament after her m ajefty’s deceafe.. Amba! 
fadors were ordained, by another bill, to 
and provide for the interelt of Scotland in eae 
treaties, wherein the country had been uniform aly 
overlooked and neglected fince the union of the 
crowns, A ae was pafled for triennial parlia 
ments, which the court party endeavoured to 
fufpend till the queen’s death ; and the Jacobites, 
apprehenfive of their own feats, confented, in an 
att to abridge the duration of parliaments, to pro- 
long the prefent for three additional Sei 
thefe acts never obtained ot royal affent * 
The treaty with England, for which the fettle- 
ment of the crown had ne n thus poftponed, was 
refumed on the motion. of the earl of Mar. The 
Jacobites concurred in a popular meafure, fug- 
gefted by themfelves to retard the fucceffion ; but 
endeavoured to limit, and fruftrate a treaty which 
was neither intended nor expected to fucceed. 
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The duke of Hamilton moved, “ that the unior 
** fhould no wife derogate from any fundamental 
** laws, ancient privileges, offices, rights, liberties, 
‘© or dignities of the rration.”? On former occafions, 
the fame refolution had been invariably employed 
to prevent an union; but in popular affemblies it is 
the oftenfible, rather than the real motives of parties 
that are difcovered in their debates. The minifters 
durft not oppofe the claufe as inconfiftent with an 
union, ‘nor the oppofition avow their defign to 
ob{trucét its fuecels. The former refifted the 
motion as expreflive of an undue diftruft of the 
queen, inconfiftent with thofe ample powers 
which the Englifh parliament had conferred on 
her commiffioners. ‘The "ae maintained that 
fome things were too facred to become the fubject 


of a treaty ; that the prefervation of their national 

independence was the more neceflary, from the 
‘ty a) 

pre! 


prefent influence of Englifh councils, and fhould 
neither offend the queen, from her abfence lefs 

inted with hele con{litution and interefts, 
nor the ate parliament, by whom the govern- 
ment of the church was exprefsly referved. The 
queition was decifive of the intended union ; but 
by the abfence of fome, and the defection particu- 
larly of the old earl of Aberdeen, the motion was 
rejected by a majority of two votes. Another 
claufe was propofed by Athol, that the com. 
miffioners fhould neither leave the kingdom nor 
engage in a treaty, till the a€ts declaring “the Scots 
ahens, and their trade illicit, were repealed 
im England. The Jacobites expected that the 
Si oes {the Englith parliament might fruftrate 
an 


Oo 
Ss 
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an union; and Fletcher, ever independent in his 
conduct, oppofed the treaty as iznominious, unlefs 
thofe hoftile laws were previoufly repealed. But 
the motion was artfully evaded by an addrefs to 
the queen, to procure a repeal of the aéts before 
the treaty was fuffered to commence *. 

The laft hopes of the country party were 
placed in the choice of commiffioners, which 
Hamilton, in the former feffion, had neglected to 
fecure, The queltion was of the higheft import- 
ance to the kingdom. If appointed by parliament, 
the commiffioners. might fruftrate or retard an 
union; if felected by the queen, the intereft of 
the country might be betrayed to England; and 
fo fenfible was the Eneglifh parliament of this ad- 
vantage, that the Scots, although they fhould 
accede to an union, were to be reputed aliens unlefs 
the queen were entrufted with the choice of com- 
miffioners. When the members, wearied with the 
preceding debates, had begun to retire, Hamilton, 
acting in fecret concert with Queentberry, propofed 
unexpectedly, at a late hour of the night, that the 
nomination of commiffioners fhould Be referred to 
His motives were et obvious 
From the late frequen 


the queen. 
to his friends. 
a majority of the peers were devoted to line crown, 
Apprehenfive of being rejected by his own order, 
if the commiffioners were chofen by their refpective 
eftates, he was content to facrifice the Miere(ts of 
his party to a fallacious affurance of obtaining 
a perfonal fhare in the treaty, if the queen were 


empowered to appoint the commiifioners. His party 
39 Lockhart, 154. Minutes of Parliament. 
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was in vain to ftay where they were deferted and 
betrayed. Others retorted his own arguments, 
that to leave the nomination to the queen, what was: 
it elfe than to furrender their country to the 
Englith cabinet, whom it enabled to appoint com- 
miflioners for both kingdoms, and to diétate their 
own terms to Scotland? The court party, inftead 
of anfwering their arguments, perfifted in a vote. 
From the abfence or defection of their members, 
the queen was empowered, by a flender majority 
of eight votes, to appoint commiffioners for a 
treaty of union, with the refervation of the govern- 
ment and worfhip of the eftablifhed church. “No- 
thing remained for oppofition but an unavailing 
proteft ; and Argyle returned; with the credit of 
having furmounted and broken the faétions in 
parliament, bie a prudent management, unexpected 
from his years ** 

It may be neceflary, nor unacceptable, perhaps,. 
at the prefent conj juncture, to give a fhort expla- 
country, and the 
evious to an Ghee ame 
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union with Engl The dependence of govern- 
ment..on the En 


olifh cabinet, poesia neceflary 
er unavoidable, was a juft complaint. ‘he par- 


liament, mot unfrequently dire@ed by its. in- 


3" Lockha 
A ay 
iquadrone, it appears that they confifted of tw renty- five peers 


thirty-five barons, eighteen burgefles, who were prefent in the 
former vote. 
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fluence, was never aflembled except to grant fup- 
plies. The privy-council, however arbitrary, from 
the interpofition of parliament had become compa- 
ratively mild, and was calculated to preferve a decent 
appearance of civil authority and the public peace. 
The treafury and exchequer were exhaufted under 
the management of rapacious ftatefmen. ‘Trade 
‘was too inconfiderable to furnifh a revenue adequate 
to the neceflities of the {tate. The exportation of 
wool had been prohibited, as injurious to thofe 
coarfe and in- 
fufficient for its confumption ; but was again per- 
mitted in oppofition to England, as one of the 
principal articles of foreign trade. Linen, the next 
article of exportation, was difcredited by frauds ; 
the introduction of cattle and fheep into England 
was conditionally prohibited’; and the remaining 
articles of exportation were worlted {tockings, a 
late manufacture, corn, hides, and the produce of 
the fifheries andthe mines. ‘The fhipping that ap- 
peared i 


infant manufactures which were 


in the harbours were moftly Dutch. 
French wines, Dutch goods, ff flax, lintfeed, filk, and 
Englith cloths, were imported m return ; but as 
thefe were moitly articles of domeftic confumption, 
the fcarcity of money was afcribed to a {mall annual’ 


32 The fhipping of Scotland is fuppofed to have increafed, 
from 215 veflels or 14,485 tons, prior to the union, to.1123 
fhips or 50,232 tons before the year 1712. But the Scots, 
inftead of employing Dutch fhips as formerly, were obliged, 
The 
ancreafe of SEP IDE 1° otherwife incredible, argues no proportion- 
able increafe of their former trade. 
201. 8vo. 


by the navigation act, to’ procure fhips of their own. 
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1795 = {uppofed. {carcity, by the inftitution of a national 


bank, to iffue notés, to an unlimited amount, for 
fecurity on land; but the committee of trade, to 
whom it was referred by parliament, had the good 
fenfe to reject _a project which was afterwards 
introduced into France with the mott pernicious 
elects. But the fearcity of money was an exag- 
gerated complaint. Notwithitanding the loffes of 
the Darien company, the gold and filver in circu- 
jation amounted almoft to.a million fterling ; a 
fum unequal, perhaps, to the vifionary fchemes 
and demands of projectors, but fufficient to employ 
Whatever induftry the nation pofleiled *. The 
decline of credit, and the improper application of 
the capital, were more feverely felt. The landlord 
generally afpired to the peerage ; the merchant 
who had acquired an inconfiderable capital, the 
pedlar who returned with a fmall ftock from 
abroad, haftened to fink their money in the pur- 
chafe of lands; and their funds were invariably 
withdrawn from trade, or the fupport of induftry, 
as their fons were educated either lawyers or 
divines “, But the fcarcity of money was afcribed 


*3 Ruddiman’s Pref. to Anderfon’s Diplomata. Sir J. 
Clerk’s Teftamentary Mem. MS. ; Obfervations on the State 
of Scotland before the Union, MS. 

%4 Advantages of an Incorporating Union, 5.12. Intereft 
of Scotland, in three I'flays, by Seton of Pitmeddan, p. oh. 
The Scotch pedlars m England were computed at 2500, 
whofe packs. of linen and lace were worth from one toe two - 
hundred pounds flerling.. Right of Succeffion, 408% 
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to the want*of a proper market for the produce 
of the country, which, if once admitted into the 
Englifh colonies, might be exchanged for com- 
modities ft for exportation, more beneficial than 
articles of mere confumption. A commercial al- 
liance, and a federal union with England, under 
that of the Dutch ftates 


“1 


feparate parliaments, like 
or the Swifs cantons, were impatiently folicited ; and 
the fettlement of the crown on the Houfe of Han- 
over was confidered as an ample recompence for 
a communication of trade. From the former in. 
{tability of their church, the prefbyterians were 
fincerely attached to the proteftant fucceflion ; and 
the Jacobites alone, who had encreafed confider- 
ably during the prefent reign, were averfe to an 
union, from the advantage which the whigs acquired 
in the fettlement of the crown **. 

But the nation was not more defirous of a 
federal, than from the implied furrender of Its 
legiflature, revenues and ancient tndependence, 
averfe to an entire and incorporating union, to 
which the ftatefmen in each kingdom extended 


their views. Godolphin, from whatever motives 
of policy or neceffity, had procured the queen’s 
/ i 


affent to the act of fecurity, which it was requilite 
now to remove; and were we to belicve his 
enemies, an union was propofed to preferve the 
prime minifter of England from impeachment. 
His influence had failed to eftablifh the proteftant 
fucceffion, which, even when adopted, would 
remain infecure, while a feparate parliament on 


which the Jacobites might operate, exilted in 


35 Sir J. Clerk’s Obfervations, MS. 
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Scotland, . An incorporating union comprehended 
the fucceffion, and would annex that kingdom to 
England for ever. From an obvious maxim, that 
one parliament was more eahly managed than 
two, it was equally the intereft of the Enelifh 
parliament to extend and perpetuate its influence 
pela dy Sees) 


tas i 2s} 
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id, and the policy of the minifter to fim- 


1 ie eres ~ ran oy ae Qoresy ae rt al - 
pully the complicated operations of government. 
But the advantages of an Incorporating union to 


S 
ineland, were the additional empire, population, 
wer 2 all, the internal and profound 


foariweity NID it nromifed +3 1{t ayrfar al r 
iecurity which it promifed amid{t external. wars. 
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fo the whies it was recommended by nobler 
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nts; tne danger which the liberties of each 
might mmcur, under an ambitious prince, 


from a divided ftate; and the uniform policy of 
the Stewarts to render the one inftrumental in 
enflaving the other, was fill prefent to their 
minds. To the nation in general it was recome- 
mended as an adequate and neceflary fecurity 
for the proteftant fucceffion, and a real. acceflion 


might never occur, to prevent the danger of future 
diffentions; and a renewal of the deftruGtive hot 
tilities of former times. From the viGorious career 
of the Englifh arms, the war itfelf was propitious to 
an union; nor was the queen infenfible to the 
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fitted and prepared them for an union ; 
their ecclefiaftical inftitutions were castes oe 
fiaftical conformity was no longer the ae or 
the fource of national folicitude and mifery ; and 
religion itfelf had begun to be difregarded for 
Penercil De A free, ‘trade promifed to 
relieve their poverty, and invigorate their induftry ; 
and if it were infufficient to retain at home, the 
adventurers who {hill continued to overfpread the 
continent, the Englifh fervice and plantations pre- 
fented a Cie field for the moft enterp prifing ambix 
The admiflion of the Scots to a free con- 
{titution, more nicely balanced and better than their 
own; endued with that venerable ftability which 
time alone can confer on governments, might dif 
pel the factious firbilence of the nation; prevent 
the danger of relapfing into defpotifm, as in the 
preceding reigns ; introduce a purer adminiftration 
of juftice ; and diflolve the rigours of the feudal 
fyftem, which {till prevaile Se immediate ad- 
vantages of the union, however, were the introduc. 
tion of their cattle and linen into the Enelifh market, 
free from impofts, from which a al might at 
length be accumulated for trade and ie im- 
provement of land.. But a proportion of the ftock 
and of England was vainly expeéted to 
migrate to the north, and eftablifh manufactures, 
emancipate the peafant from his oppreflive land. 
lord, encreafe tHe produce and the value of eftates, 
and fupplant the Dutch m the herring fifhery, 
which a poor nation, whofe inconfiderable capital 
requires an exuberant profit, 
profecute with iage 
of the fame con 
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factures, the Enelifh cabinet was determined never 
to admit the Scots to a cOmmercial intercourfe, 
without an incorporating union in return; left 
the nation fhould difunite, and feparate from 
England, when enriched by its trade *. 

But whatever national adva antag were propofed 
or ex ar ected, to refign the treafury, honours, 
emoluments, and the entire adminiftration of the 


ee for ever, was a factific ce Peri to be ex- 


petted from the he difinterefted, much lefs from 
the venal ftate elmen whom Scotland produced. Itis 
ig 


not folely from the oftenfible benefits propofed for 
their counti ry that their motives are to be appre- 
iated, but from the fecret advantages procured for 
themfelves. ‘Their ttability was doubly dependent, 
firft on the duration of parties inthe Englifh cabinet; 
then on the management of the Scottith parliament, 
which was always precarious, and not unfrequently 
productive of a change of adminiftration. Queenf- 
berry and his friends had been difmiffed from 
office ; the earl of Stair was profcribed by the public 
hatred. Wearied with the viciffitude of parties, 
which eaclr minifter had alternately experienced, 
they expected greater {ftability from the Englifh 
cabinet, when relieved by an incorporating union 


1 


from their -prefent dependence on the Scottifh 
parhament. The whigs in England, with which 
Queentberry was ee appeared to be firmly efta- 
blithed in power. If permitted to govern by means 


of the privy-council, without a parliament. whofe 
i > p 3 


36 Carftairs’s State dears 743. Eflays at removing national 
padi etter on the reception of the Treaty 
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control is odious to every adminiftration, his 
authority might be equally prolonged with theirs. 
All oppofition would be extinguifhed with parlia- 
ment*’; and if the chief offices of ftate were 
preferved, whatever was loft by his friends in the 
cifpofal of honours, or in the management of an 
exhaufted treafury, was of little value when com- 
pared with the vait profpects that opened to their 
ambition in England. Inftead of the paltry objects 
of domeftic fa@tion, they might expeét a fhare of 
the great prizes difpenféd from the ftate lottery 
ef Enelifh politics, with a certainty proportioned 
to their means of fuccefs. A profufe diftribution 
of titles, to create an intereft in parliament, had 
funk and degraded the ancient nobility ; but an 
hereditary or elective featin the Englifh parliament, 
was a diftineuifhed honour, to which few could 
afpire. Whatever fhare of réprefentation were 
acquired by Scotland, its members would form 
a diftinét party, attached to its minifter ; and from 
the intereft thus introduced into the Englith parlia- 
ment, might perpetuate his credit with the Englith 
minifter, and fecure the moft extenfive preferment 
to himfelf and his friends. An _ incorporating 
union was therefore embraced, not only to render 
their authority permanent at home, but with a 
more ambitious defign, from the united intereft 
of Scotland, to acquire a numerous party in the 
Enelifh parliament. 

Such were the fecret motives of Argyle and 
Queentberry, to whom, in conjunétion with 
Godolphin, the choice’ of commiffioners was re- 


37 Carftairs, 738. 
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ferred by the queen. But the conditional atts, 
declaring the Scots aliens, and. prohibiting their 
trade with England, were firft repealed. The 
marquis. of Angesaale proving refractory, was 
difmiffed from office, and replaced by Mar as 
fecretary of ftate; a nobleman zealous. for the 
union and proteftant fucceffion, but at a future 


period hoftile to both. Thirty-one commiffioners 
tor each king 1 


London ; bie the fubfequent ireatan evine 
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>dom were thet ted to méet in 
ed, in the 
important articles, that the Englith cabinet, 
the queen’s nomination, was 
efcribe 1ts own terms to the Scots. 
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When the commiflioners met at the cockpit, 
the firft propofal was made by the Englifh, that 


the twok mngromns fhould be united into one, by the 
name of aah Britain, under the fame legiflature 
and line of facet fion, according to an act pafled 
in England for the limitation of ee crowns. The 
Scots requelted a fhort delay; and from the pre- 
ference of an incorporating to a federal union, the 
nobleft, and apparently the moit difinterefted and 
fpecious objects of public utility, coincided with the 

Sir J. Clerk’s Hi. MS; Obfervations on’ 
Lockhart, MS. Lockhart, the only profefled Jacobite, was 
named’ as lord Wharton’s nephew, of whom there were fome 
hepes.. Cockburn of Ormifton, Dundas of Arnifton, had 


nged to the (quadrone ; Seton of Pitmeddan, and‘others, 
duke of Hamilton was induftri- 


fordid 
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fordid {chemes of a few ambitious ftatefmen %. 
Senfible, however, that their natio ets Ye to an 
incorporating union, was defirous i O 
nication of trade, they determined to make 
ture, to cenvince the 
quiefce precipitately 
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roms, and that the 
fubjects of each ath ould be admitted in the cther to 


all the privileges and rights of natives, and to a 
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gation and. trade: ut an intimation at the fame 


time was given, that an incorporating union was 
not thereby rejected ; and the Englith declined the 
confideration of a propofal obvioufly not intended 
to fucceed. Among the Scottifh commiflioners 
fome propofed, in their private confultations, to 
renew their demand at the next meeting ; that if 
the Englifh remained inflexible, they met recede, 
themfelves, with the lefs difgrace. Whether to 
adopt a federal, or incorporating union was no part 
of the queftion, but how to yield ; and not, to inter- 
rupt the treaty, it was. determined that their con- 
eurrence fhould no longer be deferred. Their 
aflent toan entire, and nCORAeTaRBe union, under 
the fame legiflature and line of fucceflion, was 
attended, of courfe, with a reciprocal communication 
of the rights ef citizens and a free trade *° 

But an incorporating. union required mutual 
contributions; a participation of commerce implied 


39 Sir J. Clerk’s Haft. MS. ; Letter on the reception of the 
Union. 

4° Sir J. Clerk’s Hift. Journal of the '[reaty, MS. Obfer- 
vations om Lockhart, p. 206, De Foe’s Hitt, 118. 
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equalizing taxes; otherwife there was fome reafoti 
to apprehend, that the manufactures and trade of 
England might’b be transferred to the north. The 
fatenes in every tefpect was important and difficult. 
To fubmit to the fame impofts with England 
was unavoidable ; but there were fome which the 
poverty or impatience of the ee was uhable to 
fuftain. When the finances of each ftate were ex- 
amined, thei: commifhoners were aftonithed at an 
immenfe, and increafing debt of eighteen millions, 
which was deemed et le enormous then, than 
infignificant at prefent, and little more than fuffi- 
cient to defray the annual intereft of our national 
debt. ‘They were confoled, however, by- the 
revenues of England, almoft fix millions, which 
promifed, by the frugality of a few years of peace, 
to extinguifh the national debt, However large its 
amount*. ‘Their own revenues, which {carcely 
xceeded an hundred and ten or twenty thoufand 
pounds, confifted of fix monthly affeflments, or 
a land-tax of thirty-fix thoufand pounds; fixty- 
three thoufand pounds, for which the cuftoms and 
excife were ay and the crown rents and 
incidents of a preca Thefe incon- 
anticipated nor 
public debts; and might be 
expected to increafe when the fame taxes were im- 
poted as in England. But the Scottifh parliament 
never would have fubmitted to the fame land-tax, 
which, as the valued and real rents of eftates had 
varied much lefs than in England, fince the ufurp- 


rious amount. 
fiderable revenues were neither 
appropriated to 


the 


4" Sir J..Clerk’s Hit. MS. The funded debt amounted to 
17,763,842 7, but with the unfunded debt it was fuppofed to 


exceed 20,000,000 /, 


atlony 
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ation, would have more nearly amounted, at fou po o K 


fhillings in the pound, to a fifth part of the a@ual 
rent’. A new valuation was acceptable to neither 
kingdom. A proportional equality was therefore 
adopted, according to the higheft rates eftablithed 
ineach. When the land-tax in England was at 


four fhillings in the pound, the proportion fixed 


for Scotland, at the rate of two month’s afleflment 
») 


for each fhilline. was fort -elsht thoufand pounds. 
Oo? oO i 3 


as the utmoft ever granted in preceding reigns. 


In affenting to the fame impofts, the Scottith com. 
mifhoners applied, through every avenue, to 
obtain an exe aption from the excife in ale. ‘The 


their general argument, 
that without equalizing taxes, the manufaGures of 
a poor nation, where fubfiftence was of a cheap 
and inferior quality, would be produced at a 
cheaper rate, to the detriment of theirs. A dif. 
tinion was difcovered and referyed by the Scors, 


1 
Finglifh were tenacious of 


to relieve their ale from the Englifh excife#? . 


? 
but they were careful to ftipulate for an exemption 


from ftamps, and the taxes on coals, windows, 
births, burials, and marriages, as oppreflive or 
vexatious, that expired at fartheft within four 
years. ‘The taxes.on malt and falt, from which 
they demanded a perpetual exemption, excited the 
chief difpute. The former fubfifted from year to 
year; the latter was to be fufpended in Scotland 
for feven years; and they acquiefced in a tem. 
porary exemption from both, on the affurance 


that a Britifh parliament could have no tempta- 


** De Foe’s Hift. 129. Effays at removing national pre= 
judiees, ii. p. 14. 
43 Clerk’s Hitt. 
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tion to impofe on the kingdom when united, af 
unneceflary, or oppreffive burden which it wag 
unable to fuftain**. But the cuftoms and excife 
of England were partly anticipated, or appropriated 
for fome years to the public creditor; and an 
equivalent was propofed in money, for the appli. 
cation of the Scottifh revenues to the national debt. 
As the fame impofts required the fame laws with 
England, for the regulation of trade, a new court 
of exchequer was neceflary for queftions of revenue; 
but the courts of feflion and jufticiary were pre. 
ferved entire. Heritable jurifdi&tions and offices 
were referved; and the privy-council, for which 
it was impoflible dire@ly to ftipulate, was referred 
to the queen, to be continued till altered by the 
Bnitifh parliament. 

While the equivalent remained to be calculated, 
the Englith propofed, as a full and adequate repre- 
fentation, that thirty-eight members fhould be 
returned from Scotland to the united parliament. 
The Scots entertained no hope that the Englifh 
would confent to diminifh the number of their 
own reprefentatives; much lefs that the whole 
parliament of Scotland would be conjoined with 
theirs. But an ighominious propofal to admit 
{carcely a filth part of its reprefentatives to the 
Iinglifh parliament, excited a loud and indignant 
burit of furprife**. -Four days were {pent in 
private confultations before a conference was 
demanded. Under the pretext of guarding againft 
national animofities, the treaty hitherto had been 
44 Clerk’s Hilt. De Foe’s Hift. 137. 

“S Ingenti fremitu ac indignatione. 


Imperii Britannici, MS. 
P 2 


Sir Js Clerk’s Hitt. 
conducted 
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conducted in writing, to prevent public or free 8 One K. 
difeuffion ; and the Englifh apprehenfive of mutual wp 


altercation, were ftill averfe to a conference which 
it was impoflible to decline. They maintained 
that fome proportion was to be obferved between 
the fhare of legiflature and the burdens of govern. 
ment, but that the Scots, who were to contribute 
lefs than a fortieth part of the land tax, would 
obtain a thirteenth part of the reprefentation in 
return, ‘They were told that population, not 
wealth, was the bafis of reprefentation ; that the 
Scots, whofe contributions to government might 
be expected to increafe, amounted at leaft 
to a fixth part of the inhabitants of Britain; but 
that regard fhould:alfo be paid to their dignity, as 
an ancient nation proud of their independence, 
which they would never furrender to be degraded 
by a reprefentation lefs than that of a fingle county 
in England**. Sixty-fix members from Scotland, 
without any detriment to the Englifh parliament, 
would have furnifhed an adequate reprefentation 
for each county and county town. The commit. 
fioners were defirous of fixty, which they durft not, 


4° The population of England did not exceed fix millions ; 
that of Scotland, exaggerated by De Foe to two millions, 
was eftimated by Seton of Pitmeddan at 800,000 before the 
Union. Three Effays. But the population of Scotland in 
1755 amounted to 1,265,380. At prefent it is 1,526,692. 
A population of 800,000 at the union fuppofes an increafe of 
465,000 in fifty years; whereasy during forty years of far 
greater profperity, the increafe was only 261,00c. At the 
union, therefore, the population of Scotland was probably a 
million, of which Fletcher fuppofes that two hundred thoufand 
were common beggars ; as if there was provender for fuch 
a number, 
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from their fervile apprehenfions ofa refufal, 
propole *’. A greater proportion was abfolutely 
neceflary, not merely to gratify the ambition of 
Scottith ftatefmen, but to render the union lefs un- 
acceptable to the Scottifh parliament; nor was 
Godolphin indifferent, perhaps, to an acceffion of 
members that ftreng thane the influence poffefied 
by the crown. W ane tever latent jealoufy of the 
court was entertained by the whigs, it appears that 
lord Somers, the chief author of ile plan of union, 
was careful not to admit a number from Scotland 


fufficient to create a national BS in the Englith 
parliament From a thirteenth its reprele entation 


was calito ufly enlarged to a Gag part of the 
united parhament, as a medium, perhaps, between 
the different proportions of population and fupplies. 
To obviate every obftruction to an union, the 
Englith propofed that forty-five members fhould be 
admitted, and no more, to the houfe-of commons ; 
and as the fame proportion was neceflary among 
the lords, that the quota for Scotland fhould be 
fixteen peers”, The Scottifh commiffioners, after 
three ae fpent in ufelefs confultation, received 
@ private intimation that it was in vain to deliberate ; 
that they mult determine either to interrupt the 
treaty, perhaps for ever, or to fubmit implicitly 
to the conditions preferibed. Some propofed to 


7’Sir J. Clerk’s Journal of the Treaty, MS. 


4° The proportions feem to have been adjuited thus : 


Commoners, 513 Peers, 185 “h 
45 TOD 
45 )558(12 46 )201(12 


8 9 
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refer the fhare of reprefentation to the eftates ;:but 
Godolphin interpofed to diffuade a meafure which 
might difappoint the union; and as the queftion 
remained entire for parliament, the commiffioners 
were induced, by the authority of their ftatefmen, 
not to fruftrate the treaty by the refufal of their 
affent *, 3 
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Above two thirds of the reprefentatives of Motives of 
pa th : 
Scotland were thus excluded; not above a tenth ‘° Pt 


part of its nobility was admitted to parliament °°: 
but it may be difficult to conceive by what argu- 
ments fuch commiflioners as were peers, were 
perfuaded to relinquifh their hereditary feats, the 
moft diftinguifhed privilege attached to their rank. 
Lhe profpect of an exclufive feat for fixteen in the 
Bnitith parliament, might gratify the prime nobility, 
whom it promifed to aggrandize in the fame 
proportion that the reft were degraded. The 
decayed nobility might reft fatisfied with the other 
privileges of Britifh peers; of which an exemption 
from perfonal arreft was not the leaft confiderable. 
But the commiffioners were fecretly afflured that 
a temporary difproportion would be removed by 
prerogative. Argyle’s fuccefs in the laft. feffion 
of parliament was rewarded with an Englifh 
peerage, bothas an earneft and example to others ; 
and the commiffioners who were peers, acquiefced 
in the queen’s promife, confirmed by her minifters, 
that they fhould be advanced themfelves to the 
fame dignity, to which the whole nobility ef Scot- 


49 Sir J. Clerk’s Hitt. 
3° ‘The Commons in the Scottith parliament were 1609, the 
peers 145. 
x 2 land 
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land might be admitted in time. To avoid an 
invidious oppofition to the court, the earls of 
Sutherland and Rofeberry, the moft incredulous 
or obftinate, were content to yield**; and when 
the commiffioners forbore in their anfwers, to infilt 
for a larger ee in either houle, little doubt 
can be Rae: eae hat the interefts of their country 
were commuted for objeéts advantageous to 
themfelves 

But the fuccefs of the union was expected from 
the proper application of the equivalent; the 
amount of which was computed at three hundred 
and ninety-eight thoufand pounds, to be paid by 
England, for the cuftoms and excife of Scotland, 
in as far as thefe were appropriated towards the 
difcharge of its national debt **, A capital was 
thus propofed to be transferred to Scotland for 
the profecution of trade. At the fame time, no- 
thing would be loft to England, as the loan would 
be reftored. with intereft, in fifteen years. ‘Fhe 

ublic debts, which confifted chiefly of arrears, 
were to be dilcharged by the equivalent; and the 
Darien ftock, which had funk fo low that it was 
confidered as loft, was to be repaid with intereft, 


$? Sir J. Clerk’s Hitt. 

5? According te the application of the fame duties in England, 
22,974l, appropriated to annuities that expired in 1701, were 
eftimated at 68,9312 The fum of 21,8232 was appropriated 
to annuities for niuety-nine years, and, at fifteen years’ purchafe, 
eftimated at 329,154/. The reft of the cuftoms and excife 
were applied proportionably with the Englifh, to the civil lift 
and national-expence, Minutes of the Treaty. Effay on the 

y5th Article, by Sir J. Clerk. 


and 
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and the company diffolved. But the diftribution 
of the equivalent among the difcarded ftatefmen, 


and families in wolved i in the Darien company, was 


7 


left undetermined, to create the greater ex- 
pectation te influence in parliament ** The fur. 


ead was applied to reduce or reftore the coin 
to the Englifh ftandard ; the increafe of the revenue 
pt the additional duties introduced by an union, 
ras beltowed for feven years on fifheries, manu- 
ind other objects of national improvement. 

weights and meafures were appointed, 
and the fame feal for public tranfa&tions. The laws 
of Scotland, refpetting public and private rights, 
were senate with this difference, that the former 
might be reduced to an uniformity through the 
united kingdom, but the latter were to receive no 

alteration except for the evident utility of the fub- 
yect, Reaign was the only fubjeCt referved from 
the treaty ; and when the conditions were digefted 
into twenty-nine articles, for the confideration of 
each parliament, the firft of May, in the fucceeding 
year, was the day prefixed for the commencement 
of the union. 

Vhe articles ‘were kept a pfofound fecret, to 
prevent oppofition; and to fecure the approbation 
of the Scottifh patliament; we may believe that 
every preparation was made **. The military, as 
well as the civil eftablifhment, was rendered fub- 
fervient to parliarnentary intereft; but the chief 


ale 


I Gatheg 


3? De Foe’s Hiit. 153—80. Darien flock fold even after 
the treaty at 10 per Cent. 
5+ See Nore VI. 
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reliance was placed in Queenfberry the com 
miffioner’s influence and addrefs. His difpofition 
and manners were mild, affable, and infinuating ; 
fe aa. ee: to conciliate adherents ; and if 
incapable of fteady application to bufinefs, he was 
prudent, cool, eedea ul bie and refolute ; carelefs 
or rather lavifh of money, and expert in all the 
arts and intrigues of court. His poflefhons were 


extenfive, and his connexions numerous and power- 
ful in et aaa Bee liom. A lone refidence at the 


ith court had eradicated his national attach- 
ment to Scotland; and he was inftigated both by 
ne eee and refentment, to perpetuate his own 


* 


power by an union, al and extinguifh the hopes of the 
Jacobites, and the intereft of the country party, 
by whom he had been pt ieds deferted and dif- 
placed. By the intervention of Mar, he procured 
a fecret intercourfe with the duke of Hamilton, 
whom he knew How to phate og or intimidate, 
from the moft important defigns. But the balance 
in parliament was retained by the Squadrone, on 
whom the fuccefs of the union depended; and the 
fr ngelt proof of his talents and addrefs 1s the fup- 
port which he derived irom: a hoftile party, recently 
fupplanted in Poys, who detefted and were 
impatient to ete nt him te returh=**. 

While the raat es were induiftrioufly concealed, 
the nation r eet ina ftate of filent expectation ; 
not averfe to a federal union, yet fufpicious of a 
treaty which the commiifioners were afraid or 
afhamed to divulge. ‘Fhe Jacobites alone were 


35 Sir J. Clerk’s Hitt. MS: ; Notes on Lockhart. 
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alarmed at the fettlement of the crown. 
fufficient to affirm that their meafures had mif- 
carried every -bahive which they adopted, had 
contributed, by a ftra to countera 


iLTaANne 
their defigns. The outcry excited at the lofs of 


1 
Abd 
7 
a 


fat: ality, 


Darien had terminated in the act of fecurity, which 
sulasred an union equally neceflary and acceptable - 


The fettlement of the crown under 
every limitation, was. deferred till a commercial 
treaty were obtained with England; and thus they 
were acceflary themfelves to the introdudtion of 
a treaty productive of an union, and of the pro- 
teftant fucceffion which it was meant to 
In the prefent extremity they implored the aid of 


2 ae | : 
inances were reduced fo 


Ee ¥ 
retard. 


the Bien ch court ; but its 
r by the : 
Turin, that 
ae an inconfiderable party in Scotlan 
uch were the a pprehenfions and fufpenfe of the 
tea when, in n Oétober, the concluding feffion 
of its laft Shana was held. The advantages of 
an entire union were recommended ny the queen, 
whofe letter was enforced, as ufual, by the com- 
miffioner’s fpeech. When the treaty was produced 
and read, the parliament adjourned for a few days 
till the articles were printed. But the treaty was 
no fooner publifhed, than the paffions and appre- 
henfions of the people, foothed and retained fo 
long in a ftate of painful ulpente, burft into an 
Siete outery again{t the union, which excited 
nothing but difapprobation and undifguifed difguft. 


$6 Sir J. Clerk’s Notes on Lockhart, 297+ 
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Innumetable pamphlets and letters of exhortation 
diffufed the agitation of the capital to the remoteft 
corners ; but it 1s in vain to afcribe to thefe treatifes, 
or to the arts of a clamorous faétion, the univer- 
fal indignation which the union produced. The 
pre{byterians trembled for the fafety of their church, 
from the influence of prelates in the Englifh par- 
liament; the epifcopal party defpaired of reftoring 
theirs, if the prefbyterian church were confirmed 
by ail union; the poor were apprehenfive of an 
excife onthe neceflaries of life; the merchants, of 
Englith impofts equivalent to a prohibition of their 
prefent trade. All ranks and diftin@ions were 
alarmed at the furrender of the independence and 
fovereignty of an ancient kingdom; and in the moft 
oppolite partics and defcriptions of men, national 
pride and patriotifm, the paffions that cling to the 
heart, and attach us the clofeft to the pooreft coun- 
try, were routed and agitated by thofefhadowy rights. 
So ftrong and irrefiftible were thefe paffions, that 
if a few, wearied of the viciffitudes of faction, or 
allured by the profpeét of repofe and profperity, 
eicaped their influence, a vaft majority of the people 
was vifibly averfe to an incorporating union, which 
multitudes rufhed to the capital to oppofe : others, 
too remote, or unable to attend, prepared addrefles 
againit an union ; nor was a meafure the moft bene- 
ficial to Scotland expeéted to fucceed, in oppofition 
to the united voice and fenfe of the people *”. 


Notwith. 


*7 De Foe, 219. Sir J. Clerk’s Hift. MS. Notes on Lockhart, 


215. De Foe was employed in Scotland by Godolphin or 


Harley, 
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Notwithftanding the unpopular reception of the 
treaty, the miricies were again read, and deliberately 
confidered, when the parliament was réfumed. A 
fhort delay was propofed by the oppofition, to con- 
fult their conitituents, without whofe conient, they 
afirmed that the parliament had no authority to 
innovate, much lefs to overturn, or, like their 
private, patrimonial fortunes, to difpofe of a con- 
i Sones which they were created, io prelenye, A 
new parliament, fummoned for 


the conflitutional and proper nal 3 the aie 
opinion; not a parliament which had fubfifted fo 
long ; whofe members, chofen originally with no 


xlous to 
enfions, 
arliament, 


vards an union, had become obno 
fufoicior on, from the diftribution of es es 
preferments, and bribes. If not a new 
they concluded that the approbati 
ftituer nts fhould at leaflt be pein to render the 
union acceptable to the nation, or a onourable to 
themfelves. But in reprefentative aflemblies, the 
refponfibility or obligation of the members to 
obferve ar inftructions of their conftituents, is an 
odious doétrine. It was fufficient to affert the 
fupreme authority of a parliament fummoned 
originally to promote an union ; and on a divifion, 
the oppofition were deferted by their own friends. 
A majority of fixty-four determined to proceed, 
without delay, to the confideration of the treaty ; 
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Harley, as a fpy on the miniftry during the union. It was 
ufual, it feems, for the Englifh 
upon the condu& of the Scottifh flatefmen in parliament. 
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but without a vote, till the articles were feparately 
examined and difcufled. The impatient multitudes 
by whom the houfe was befieged, and the ftreets 
and adjacent buildings filled and crowded, con- 
ceived that the firft article was rejected fince the 
vote was deferred, and their acclamations exprefled 
the molt lively and immoderate joy. When 
their miftake was difcovered, they infulted the 
commiflioner with execrations and threats, on 
his return to the palace; conducted the popular 
orators, nightly, in triumph to their homes; and 
at length, exafperated at their late provoft, one of 
the commiuflioners for a treaty, attacked his houfe 
with all the fury which his fuppofed treachery 
infpired. His efcape difappointed their vengeance, 
Their rage and eM increafed as they ranged 
the ftreets in queft of the treaters, and nothing 
was wanting but a refolute leader, or fufficient 
concert, to overturn both the parliament and the 
union together. The opportunity was not omitted 
to infbetaee the 2 army into the city, to prevent the 
infults of an enra ie populace 3 and the country 
patty protefted in vain, that the eftates, furrounded 
ruards, were overawed by the prefence of a 


oe) 
ne 0 


When the capital became outrageous, the com- 

3 
mifhoner.and chancellor were inclined to adjourn 
the parliament, from the lowering difcontent Si the 
whole kingdom ; and the union would have been 
loft had it depended on them. But the men by 


$8 Sir J. C Cle erk "$ Hitt. MS. 
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whom they were chiefly inftigated, were not to 
be deterred “from a great though unpopular de. 
fign. Lord Stair exhorted them not to je ai 
Godolphin urged them to perfevere in an unio 
aflured them of troops to their affiftance Hite 
Engiand, Ireland, or, if neceflary, from Flanders 59 ; 
and the nation, from the determined violence of 
the contending parties, appeared to be rapidly 


a 
ae hess = » 4 } ae Pe 4 
verging to arms. Numerous addreffes, from all 


age 


4 a6! ee aa ba | 
parts of the kingdom, againit an union, were daily 
prefented, and difr sail by parliament. But 

} L j is Se 39 ob a a q a 4 Yt ¢h £ 7 “Os ft. 
when tne pariiament proceeded, on the four lirie 
ree aoe ate sean) xx hy =) r gr) “ERT desea | A 
articles, to determine whether the two kingdoms 

‘. mht fn es = ivilee 
fhould be umited into one, with the fame privileges, 
; = Rr i ene Th ape go 
and under the fame legiflature and line of fucceffion 
* a 7 t = 

eftablifhed in Ex gland ; not only the arguments of 
: hat. datine eloqaue Ai Wee 

each party , but that daring eloquence, and thofe 


fierce animofitics and pailio 
its debates, whic oa whenever the conftitution is 
lodged in a fingle .affembly, 
vent the moft slated refolves, by contagious 
fympathy, clamorous importunity, force, or fur- 
prige:%. | 

The court party that began the debate, repre- 
fented the neceflity and importance of an union 
between two kindred, and contiguous nations, 


feated in the fame ifland, fprung from the fame 


$9 Burnet, v. 323. Cunningham, u. 97. 
6° Sir John Clerk hefitates whether to detail the debates, 
nam ftrepitum non linguarum, fed quali armorum audire videor ; 
ex iris et odiis, jurgiis, motibufque animorum, belli civilis potius 
quam fenatorix tranfactionis, narratio mihi conflituenda videtur. 
Hitt. Ms. 
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BO OX original, of the fame language, religiot, inftts 
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tutions, and manners; placed already under the 
fame fovercign, and adapted by nature to form 
the fame undivided ftate. On the firft acceffion 
of their monarchs to the throne of England, every 
national and domettic blefling was expected from 
an event that gave a common fovereign to the two 
kingdoms, formerly harraffed and exhaufted by 
mutual wars and inceflant bloodfhed. If Scotland 
has fince declined, or continued ftationary, mifer- 
able, and dependent on England, to what can it 
be imputed but to the unavoidable afcendency 
acquired by a jealous, more powerful nation over 
the fovereign, for which there is no cure but an 
incorporating union? No friend to his country 
gould, defire the renewal of former hoftilities ; or 
if it were poflible to refift the vi€torious progrefs 
of the Engl 3, NO communication nor benefit 
of ‘trade couk # be expected from a commercial 
alliance with rench or Dutch. ‘The neceflity 
ef a more intimate alliance is acknowledged, when 
an imperfect union, under the fame fovereign, has 
proved infufficient to prevent mutual difcontent. 
Ever fince the union of the crowns, the indepen- 
dence of the € country has been overruled, it is faid, 
by the predominating influence of the Englifh 
eabinet. ‘he experience of a whole century de- 
monttrates, theretore, that without an incorporating 
union, the interefts of Scotland will ftill continite 
to be rendered fublervient to England. A federal 
alliance, under different pavlinttanite, may be dif- 
folved by either, on fome dangerous novelty, fug- 
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gefted by felfith or ambitious individuals prone to 8 la 
innovation ; or interrupted on every queftion Of (o--jnwed 
1706s 


public right, refpecting foreign treaties, commercial 
regulations, mutual contributions, peace or war. 
Were the determination of thefe queftions to be 
velted in a council chofen by the two nations, 
{till the Scots could expect no more than a repre- 
jentation proportioned to their population 
fupplies. But the council, under whatever name 
it were ef{tablifhed, would foon acquire the fupreme 
authority of the Britifh fenate ; while the parliament 
of each nation muft either be annihilated, or 
eclipfed and reduced to a fubordinate afiembly of 
provincial eftates. Nothing, therefore, remains for 
Scotland, to obliterate at once its dependence and 
mifery, but an incorporating union under the 
fame government, and a free accefs to the fame 
privileges, conititution, and trade with England, 
Nothing elfe is fecure and permanent ; nor would 
the Englifh affent, on other terms, to a communi. 
cation of trade. The federal union of Calmar wag 
productive of eternal difcord between the Danes 
and Swedes ; the alliance with Spain was diffolved 
by Portugal; but the different provinces of 
France, the kingdoms of Spain, the heptarchy of 
England, and above all the two indigenous races 


{till fubfifting diftiné in Scotland, are examples of 
nations happily united, and incorporated for ever 
into the fame ftate. What then can prevent 
the prefent union, but the ideal fovereienty and in- 
dependence of Scotland, which we are unable to 
preferve ? Let us rather aflociate our independence 


with that of England, for the prefervation of both ; 
like 
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srmetont ce Fiber to emesis 


Arsuments 


ah ait it, 


ikea chafte a ia apprehenfive: of 
her own weaknefs, who accepts an illuftrious 
alliance, and preferves the honour and identity 
‘fon under another name. Thus the 


és at ” 4 areal eve 1 a} vey maa) % 
trade of England Decne eq ae ours ; 


he arts of peace. Age we appre- 
“‘additi ional taxes? An equivalent ic 
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fentation 
lith conftitu "i n is allo im- 


pe : the maiter who admits a new inmate 

to a fhare in the management and command of his 

houfehold, retains no longer the entire adminiftra- 

tion of his domeltic affairs. But a Britith parlia- 
? (Le av St 


ment can have no hghoe diftinct from the common 
intereft ; and the two nations may repofe, fecure 
, under the fame legiflature, whiile 
religion, liberty, and the proteftant fucceffion, 
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together with the PEGI EBE intere{t through 
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rope, will be preferved by their union. 
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The country party, refuming their former argu- 
ment, maintained that there were certain funda- 


S$ In government which the legiflature had 
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no authority to fubvert or infringe. . Whatever 
were the tenure iby “CN their feats were Hots 


tuents, they poffefled nothing more he eben 
ower that originated rath the people; a difcre- 
p § 3 

tionary and facred truft, {trictly limited to the 


exercile eg prefervation of the conflitution which 


a) 


the people had eftabhifhed, or to which ite con- 
fented to fubmit. _ Without their exprefs-confent, 
the 
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the parliament could neither annihilate, nor tr 
its legiflative power to another, much iol 
oppofition to their declared will. ‘That the voice 
and fenfe of the people were adverfe to an incorpo- 
rating union, could admit of no difpute. In- 
numerable petitions were prefented 2 againit it; nota 
fingle addrefs had appeared in its favour : but if the 
avleeieene whole dignity it was 


treafon to diminifh, 
fhould pane te a tru{t which it was created to ex. 
ecute, what re 


fult could be expected from an union 
to which the nee nation appeared irreconcile- 


a 


able. Inftead of peace, repofe, and profperity, what 
but mutual animofity, diftraction, difcord, future 
rebellion, and eternal difcontent ! Will the fuppofed 
benefits of commercial intercourfe, footh or confole 
the nation for the legiflative power of which it is 
thus defrauded and defpoiled? Stock, credit, and 
fkill, are neither created nor tran{planted by treaties, 
but are the flow and laborious acquifition of time. 
The exportation of rude produce muft procure the 
firft capital for the improvement of induftry and 
fkill. But the produce of the country will be 
diverted from the European, and reftrained to the 
Englifh market, The exportation of wool mutt be 
prohibited, and its manufacture difcouraged, to 
fupply the monopoly of the Englifh ftaple: ‘but be- 
fore the acquifition of fkill and induftry, what 
benefit can refult to our infant manufactures, from 
a privilege to compete with Englifh manufactures, 
in the Englifh market? Our trade at prefent is 
{mall, yet improvable; exempt from reftriction. 
But if we prefer a fingle cuftomer to the reft of 
Europe, will the-benefit of a plantation trade, of 
which 


$s, remote, and une 


circulation of a trade nearer home? The {piri 
of commercial enterprife, fo lately excited, requires 


eps Certain, compenfate the quick returns and rapid 


i 
the foftering care and geese of parliament ; 
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inftead of which it is fubjected to the accumula A 
debts, and crufhed in its infancy beneath the op- 
prefiive taxes, of a foreign legiflature, invidious, 
or indifferent at leaft, to its facet Can the 


poor endure an enormous excile, or the taxes on 


Jalt and malt, woich are fufpended infidioufly till 
the nation 1s pee inured to the yoke?. Are the 
rich aware of the future growth of the public debt, 
and the seg ufe of taxes, from wars in which th 


nation has no fhare nor concern? But an equl- 
valent is offered, to ferve at once as a fund for 
axes, and a capital for trade. An equivalent for 
fubmitting to the debts of England, muft be repaid 
with sateen in a few years: but this ftrange equi- 
valent is advanced for the arrears and loffes of a 
few individuals, not to the nation at large, on whofe 
pofterity the debts are entailed for ever. An 
immenfe bribe is thus offered, which the nation 

vuft refund; and the chartered rights of its 
trading. companies, gi preferve the exclufive trade 
of the Enelifh, muft be purchafed up at its own 
expence. But what equivalent is given for the 


rb 


removal of the feat of government, the furrender 
of the parliament, national independence, and con- 
Gilieibie! r ights 20 A A flight taddition is made to the 


Englifh parliament, equivalent to a fingle creation 
of pects, aid the reprefentation of a fingle county 
in the houfe of commons. - But in Scotland, every 
{tate 
Eitale 
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efiate in parliament, every county and corporation BOOK 


is disfranchifed. ‘The inherent birthricht of the 
nobility is forfeited, to create a monere! fpecies of 
elective peers: and inftead of meeting on equal 
terms, the nation, from the extreme difproportion 
of reprefentatives, after the privileges which it 
furrenders, is reduced to depend, like a conquered 
province, on the generofity, good faith, or difcre 
tion of an Englifh parliament, for the rights calirtle 
it referves, Ifa difpute fhould occur refpecting its 
religion, laws, or the privileges of its peerage, will 
the Enelifh prove more ebitovins of the articles 
of union than a Scottifh parliament of its own 
conftitution and fundamental en Or, in a 
queftion fg eens their own rights, can the 

lifh expect that the reprefentatives from Aeniitat 


will be more tenacious of the conttitution to which 
they are admitted, than of the one wh ky ities have 
deftroyed? It all then be found, from ea 


dependence on the court, that their number is 
fufficient, to corrupt the rights of the Englifh, nat 
to preferve their own. But for thofe by whom 
the nation is betrayed and fold, to afirm that its 
independence and fovereignty are ideal rights 
which it is unable to preferve, what is it but to con« 
vert their own crimes and corruption into reafons 
of ftate? Independence and fovere ised are of little 
value in Haentelvae ; butit is the fenfe of national 
independence in which the energy He free {pirit 
i: a people, and all that is great and patriotic, 
tefide. Let us eftablith, faid the marquis of 
Anandale, the { 
our crown 
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alliances, and wars, be the fame: but let us pre- 
ferve and Improve our conftitution and parliament ; 
nor, for dangerous, at leaft precarious innovations, 
refign our aS eR without which the fpirit 
of a sacha becomes poor and ie anguid, funk and 
degraded even in its own efteem ° 

Methinks I fee a free and inc lendiiclemt kin 
faid the eee lord Belhaven n, delivering up the 
ereat object of difpute among nations, for which th 
world nt ever been fighting, and all £ 
prefent engaged in war ; the power to manage t 
own affairs without aflilance or control. 1 fee the 
prefent peers of Scotland, »whofe anceftors have 
ome tribute through England, walking like 
Englifh attorneys in ean ourt of requefts; while 
at home, a petty Englifh excifeman fhall receive 
more eacie nd refpeét than were ever paid to 
the greateft of their progenitors. I fee the eltates 
of iene the bol d aflerters of our liberties in the 
worft of times, fetting a watch upon their lips, 
and a guard upon their tongues, to avoid the 
penal fes of unknown laws; and.the burrows, 
walking through their defolate ftreets, drooping 
ander difappointments, and wormed out of the 
branches of their former trade. I fee the honett 
and indu{trious Eee loaded with new taxes 
and impofitions, difappointed of the equivalent, 
eating five faldlefs pottage, and drinking water 
inftead of ale. I fee the incurable difhic tilties of 
the landed gentry, fettered with the golden chain 
of equivalents; their daughters petitioning tor 
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want of hufbands, their fons for want of employ. 
ment. But above all, I fee our ancient mother 
Caledonia, like Czefar, fitting in the midft of our 
fenate, looking mournfully around, covering 
with her royal garment, and breathing out her laft 
words, And thou too, my fon! while the attends the 
atal blow from our hands. Patricide is worfe than 
parricide ; to offer violence to our country is 
worle than to our parents. But thall we, whofe 
predeceflors have founded and tranfmitted our 
monarchy and its laws entire, to us a free and 
independent kingdom, {hall 
country is in danger, or bet 
fo dearly purchafed ? 
glorious nation. 


we be filent when our 
ray what our progenitors 
The Englith are a great and 
Their armies are every where 
pier auler ; their navy is the terror of Purepey 
their commerce encircles, and their capital hag 
become the emporium of the whole earth. But 
we are obicure, poor; and defpifed, though once 
anation of better account; fituate in a remote 
corner of the world, sidstiotih alliances, and without 
aname. What then can prevent us from burying 
our animofities, and uniting cordially ropethe, 
fince our very exiftence as a nation is at flake? 
The enemy is already at our gates! Hannibal. is 
within our gates! Hannibal is at the foot of the 
throne, w hich he will foon demolifh, feize upon thefé 
regalia, and difmifs us never to return to this 
again! Where are the Douglafes, the Graha 

ampbells, our peers and. aliterial aliis, 
ented by their fwords, from the 
Englith Edwards, 
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which their fons are about to forfeit by a fingle 
vote? ‘Il fee the. Englifh conftitution remaining 
firm: the fame houfes of parliament; the fame 
axes, cultoms, and excife; the fame trading com- 
panies, laws, and judicatures ; whilft ours are either 
fubjeCted to new regulations, or annihilated for ever.. 
And for what? that we may be admitted to the 
honour of paying their old, and prefenting a few 

the new debts they. are pleafed to 
Good Ged! is this an entire furrender ? 


contract ! 
M puis with indignation and grief, at the 


mph which the I “nelifh will obtain to-day, over 
a fierce anc i warlike nation, that has ftruggled to 
maintain its independence fo long! But if England 
fhould offer us our own conditions, never will I 


4 


confent to the furrender of our lovereignty 5 with- 
out which, unlefs the contracting parties remain 
imdependent, there is no fecurity different from his 
who {tipulates for the prefervation of his property 
when he becomes a ilave. 

The fublime and pathetic eloquence of Bel- 
haven was exerted in vain. Fletcher remarked, that 
the honour and intereft of the country had been 
betrayed by the commuflioners ; and when an ex- 
planation was demand we acknowledged that the 
expreflion was harfh, but true; that treachery was 
the only epithet he could find for their conduét. 
Infuperable dificulties were urged as a reafon that 
no better terms could be obtained from England ; 
to which the duke of Hamilton indignantly Hegunas 
that the fituation of the Scots, on the fame ifland 

with the Englifh, might have furnithed their com. 
miftioners 


Sea 
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miffioners with the moft decifive 
better terms. A profound filence 
argument not lefs invidious than juft ® ; 
the que(tion was demanded, it was determined, by 
a majority of thirty-three votes, that the two king- 
doms fhould be united into one, under the fame 
legiflature and line of fucceffion eftablifhed in 
England. 


argument for 
oO 

enfued, at an 

but when 


‘There are few 


of royalty, 


defcended from 


w princes who, from a fincere diftafte 
and the cares of government, have 
the throne: but the voluntary 
confent-of a numerous fenate to refign its legifla- 
tive functions for ever, is an event wnexampled, 
perhaps, in the hiftory of mankmd. Whatever 
force or conviction the arguments on either fide 
may poffefs, we may truly affirm that thefe are 
rather the apologies than the motives for the con- 
duct of parties. Man is naturally prone'to faction, 
and tenacious of power, which, in popular affem- 
blies, nothing lefs than perfonal intereft or fear can 
furmount. ‘The fecret hiftory of the intrigues 
and corruption that produced the union, has either 
been loft or induftrioufly fupprefled “? ; and at this 
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Queen Anne, down to the Union, p. 476.. Lond. 
Boyer’s Annals, v. 348. 

©; Tord Somers’s Manufcripts, 
leGtion of papers relative to the ynion, were moftly deftroyed 
by a fire in Lincoln’s Inn. Lord Seafield had made a large 
collection of ftate papers and letters, from the revolution to the 


containing a ‘copious col- 


union, which, with his memoirs of his own times, were con- 
adjacent to the Abbey, feveral years after 
Lord Mar’s Papers refpecting the 


were moltly deftroyed. 


fumed.in his houfe a 
the union took place. 
union and rebellion in 1715 
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jibe ce of time is imperfectly underftood. From 

frequent creation ofpeers in the prefent reign, 
a numerous faction was introduced into parliament,’ 
devoted indifputably to the court from which their 
hereditary feats were derived. A large majority 
of the nobility {upported the union, from which 
their dignity fuffered the chtef diminution ; and as 
the other eftates were more equally divided, the 
parliament, from a radical defeé&t in its conftitu- 
tion, was fubverted by the aflemblage of peers and 
commons in the fame houfe. But the equivalent was 
the golden bait, the diftribution of which, among 
thofe whofe integrity might have refifted a title: 
created ‘the fae” expectation and dependence as 
a contract or loan. 
were confid 


Above fourfcore members 
red either as ate idents on the court, 
or influence ve by honourable and lucrative places, 
the aflurance oe preferment, or the contingent pay- 
ent of arrears and the public debts. The 
country party was equally numerous, In a parlia- 
ment fy fpr balanced, the fuceefs of the union 
depended on the Squadrone e, whofe connexion with 
the Englith villizs was renewed; and when Mo 
trofe was appointed prefident of council, they 
endeavoured to recommend themfelves to the court, 
on the aflurance or hopes of being reftored to 
power. Their attachment to the proteftant fuc- 
ceffion was Hey? Ae their refentment at the 
country party, by whom they were once deferte 
was the fame with the commifhoners’ : but in the 


preceding feflion they had promoted the fettlement 


** See Some queries relative to the intended union. 
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of the crown, in oppofition to an union; and al- 
though fomething muft be afcribed to patri- 
otifm, and the farce of argument, yet their 
fudden converfion cannot be imputed altogether to 
the moft difinterefted conviction. ‘Twenty thoufand 
pounds were tranfmitted from the Englifh treafury, 
of which a large proportion was diftributed among 
nineteen peers and eight commoners, under the 
name of arrears®*. Among thofe peers were 
Marchmont, Montrofe, Roxburgh, and Tweedale, 
the leaders of the Squadrone, who maintained a 
guarded filence till their acceflion to the court 
party, on the firft divifion, determined the union. 
The religion of each nation was referved; but 
the commiffion of aflembly recommended a national 
faft to the prefbyteries, and an addrefs to parlia- 
ment to provide for the unalterable fettlement and 
fecurity of the prefbyterian church. ‘The clergy 
in general averfe to the union, were alarmed at 
the danger of fubjeCting the nation to the oaths, 
and the church to the innovations of an Enelifh 
parliament, wherein twenty-fix prelates fat as con- 
ftituent members. They exclaimed from the pulpit, 
at the approaching defection from the national 
covenant, in which the civil authority of church- 
men was prohibited, and the nation, inftead of 
acknowledging the hierarchy, was required to con- 
cur in profecuting the reformation of England. 
But the violence of the commiffion was over-ruled, 
at firft, by the prefence of the court party as ruling 
elders ; and reftrained by Wifhart the moderator, 
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and Carftairs who had retired from the manage 
ment of the ftate to ecclefiaftical affairs. On the 
arrival of the country clergy, a more violent 
addrefs was prefented againft the dangers to which 
prefbytery was expofed by an union ; and to evade 
their importunate demands, the parliament prepared 
an act for the fecurity of the church. The prefby- 
terian form of government, and the Weftminfter 
confeffion of faith, were declared unalterable; the 
nation was eee? from what ever oaths, fub- 
{criptions, or tells, were i 


with either ; 
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revenue, the mo{t numerous or important offices 


that remained. ‘The equity and importance of the 
motion were acknowledged; but it was rejected, 
as the Englith would never confent to relinquifh 
their tells. “The att of fecurity gave little fatis- 


faction; but the clergy were content to temporize, 
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as they men forfeit the fupport of the court party, 

rotection to expect were the Jacobites 
to prevail. On the vet of the country clergy, 
the cotmmufhon relapfed into its former moderation. 


4 


The violence of the prefbyteries was reftrained, 
or their petitions intercepted by circular letters from 


Carfiairs, which were artfully calculated to reprefent 
the artes as indifferent; or not averfe to an 
union; but the Englifh minifters in vain folicited 
the. 
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the approbation of the church, which that fubtle 


politician was unable to procure “*. 


c 
tion, jurifdi€tion and laws, received little alteration. 
Bounties in the exportation of grain were extended 
to bear and oatmeal, the chief produce as yet of 
the country. Drawbacks were allowed on the 
exportation of ‘beef, pork, and herrings prelerved 
with foreign falt. ‘The taxes on falt and malt, and 
the excife on ale, the moft oppreflive to the nation, 
excited the loudeft difcontent. The excife on ale 
was reduced to a medium between {trong and {mall 
beer. as the Scots drank French wines inftead of 


the latter in ‘ftrength. A perpetual exemption 
was demanded from the duties on falt and malt; 
but the court party were fufpicious of whatever 


L 
1° 


might tend, in the Enelifh parliament, to fruftrate 
the union, or obftruct its fuccefs. ‘The heavieft of 
the duties on falt were removed from the nation. 
The malt-tax was fufpended during the war; nor 
was it imagined then, that a recent duty, to which 
the Englith fubmitted reluctantly from year to year, 
would be prolonged on a peace. An argument 
equally fallacious was employed to reconcile the 
parliament to the Englith cuftoms ; that the greater 
part expired in four years, when the cuftoms of 
Scotland would be reduced to a lower rate than 
at prefent ” ; nor was it confidered that a tax, even 
of the fhortef@ duration, to which the nation has 
once fubmitted, feldom fails to become perpetual. 
66 Carftairs, 1754-8. Lockhart. Clerk’s MS. De*Pue: 
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While each article. was fucceffively difputed and 
confirmed in parliament, the increafing ferment 
of the nation threatened to convert the union into 
an internal war. Notwithftanding the prefence of 
the military, the commiffioner was frequently in- 
fulted, and his life endangered: by the enraged 
multitude. At Glafgow, the imprudent oppofition 
of the magiftrates to an addrefs againft the union 
incenfed the populace, who feized and, for fome 
days, retained poffeflion of the. town. In the 
weflern counties the Cameronians and peafants, 
whofe averfion to an union was inflamed by fana- 
ticiim, held: frequent noéturnal meetings; and a 
numerous body appearing in arms at Dumfries, 
burnt the articles, and affixed a declaration again{t 
the union to the market crofs. At length they 
allembled openly, under the act of fe ecurity, to em- 
body themfelves into regiments, to appoint their 
othcers, to provide horfes and arms, and to con- 
{ult on meafures for diffolving the parliament ; 
which nothing but the inceffant rains, and the incle- 
mency of the winter feafon, had hitherto pre- 
ferved®. Cuningham, an old and experienced 
officer in whom they confided, was fent to inform 
the popular leaders that when matters were pro- 
perly concerted, they were ready to march te 
Edinburgh, to difperfe a wretched parliament, 

whofe members had fold the honour and intereft of 
their country, and forfeited all right to determine 

either for their conftituents or themfelves.’ The 

fame offers were made from Perth and Angus. The 

duke of Athol, whofe influence in the highlands 


6% Lockhart, 218. with Clerk’s Notes, 
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was extenfive, undertook to fecure Stirling, and 
preferve the communication between the weft and 
north. ‘The prefbyterians were about to take arms 
with the Jacobites, and, if we may believe their 
authors, to declare for their king. - Nothing lefs 
than a civil war could be expected from an union, 
to which two thirds of the nation were confefledly 
averfe, or rather, which was profecuted by the 
court and its adherents alone. But, at this critical 
and decifive moment, Cuningham, terrified at 
the danger, and allured by a reward for the dif- 
covery of the enterprize, betrayed their defigns 
to Queentberry, by whom he was in{tructed to 
return, and footh or diffuade his confederates in 
the weft. He affured them in his progrefs through 
the weftern counties, that there was neither fidelity 
nor refolution among their aflociates in Edin- 
burgh, who had promifed but refufed to furnifh 
afliftance or fupplies; and that they fhould con- 
fider well before they engaged, without aid, in 
fuch a defperate attempt. Whether apprized of 
his treachery, or averfe to arms, Hamilton, who 
held nightly confultations with Queenfberry in the 
palace, where both refided, difpatched private 
expreffes through the country, requiring the people 
to defift for a time; and, inftead of feven thoufand 
engaged in the enterprife, not above five hundred 
affembled, whom Cuningham eafily perfuaded to 
difperfe®. The att of fecurity was immediately 

fufpended, 


69 Lockhart, 278. Hook’s Negociations, 10. 12. Ker of 
Ketfland, in his Memoirs, claims and was fufpected (Mac- 
pherfon’s 
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multer and appear in arms. 
When each meafure to difperfe the parliament 
was thus: difconcerted, a more moderate and un- 
ptionable plan was propofed by Fletcher, that 
the freeholders of every defcription ‘fhould be in- 
vited to town, to attend, and, in a body, to conjure 
the commiffioner to relinquifh the union, or at leaft 
to confent to a fhort recefs, till the fentiments of 
the nation were reprefented to the queen. A 
national addrefs was prepared; to be circulated on 
his refufal, univerla eH fubicribed, and tranfmitted 
to the sei requefting a new parliament and 
aflembly, as ly means to avert the miferies 
of a compul 


e union. Five hundred gentlemen, 
moftly Tacobit tess repaired to town: the earl of 
5 


Panmure’s brother was aj ppointed their prolocutor ; 


but the meafure was again di ifappointed by Hamilton. 


© 


1 


On the day preceding the national addrefs, he re- 
quired a claule to pad nferted, exprefiive of their 
defire to entail the crown on the Houfe of Hanover, 
without which he ara that the tories in the 
Englifh parliament could have no pretext to oppofe 
an union. A demand to which the bulk of the 
Jacobites could never aflent, produced: an unex- 
pected delay. A proclamation againt{t illegal con- 


} 


vocations was iflued ; and the country centlemen, 
wearied with attendance, and difgufted at their 
leaders, returned to their homes. Hamilton’s 
opponents were perfuaded that he had received 


pherfon’s Orig. Pap. i. 548-—53.) of the fame meritorious 
infamy. 
fecret 
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fectet inftruCtions from St. Germains, rather to 
promote the proteftant fucceflion, which might be 
retrieved in time, than fubmit to an union, which 


fi gs 


would unite the two kingdoms in fupport of the 
Houfe of Hanover, an <clude the Stewarts for 
ever from the crown”. esa a parliament 


arrived at the twenty-fecond article, the reprefent- 
ation for Scotland, he aflembled and exhorted 
the leading Jacobites not fo revert to the palit; 
reprefented that the Marquis of Anandale, as no 
time was to be loft, fhould renew his motion to 
eftablifh the fame fucceflion with England; and 
propofed that the country party fhould enter a 
folemn proteftation on its refufal, fecede for ever 
from the houfe, and refume their national addrefs 
to the queen. ‘The feceilion of the fame party 
had deftroyed the credit of the former parliament. 
The Englifh would hefitate to accede to an Da 
againft which a large proportion of parliament had 
exprefled their folemn diflent, and a vifible ma- 
jourty of the nation appealed to the crown. Had 
the meafure been duly executed, we are affured 
that the commuffioner and his friends were pre- 
pared to adjourn the parliament, and defift from an 


union. to which the general averfion of the people 
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{pirited addrefs was prepared. On the preceding 


le—a——ew evening, Hamilton, at a fecret interview with 
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Twice dif- 
appointed 
by Hamil- 
ton’s trea- 
echerye 


Remaining 
articles 
Fatified, 


Queen{berry, was informed that to him alone the 
mifcarriage of the union would be imputed by the 
queen, whofe favour, amidft all the mazes of 
oppofition, he was unwilling to forfeit; and his 
terms were cles with the court that night 7*. 
Next morning he was afflicted with the sogtach: 
When compelled by the fevere animadverfions of 
his friends to attend the houfe, he ihrunk unex- 
pectedly from his own proteft. Neither their re- 
non{trances, entreaties, nor affurance of fupport, 
could perfuade him to incur the difpleafure of 
the court; and the parliament, during their mutual 
altercations, had advanced fo far that the oppor- 
tunity was loft. ‘The pais of Scotland 
was approved; and the country party, enraged 
and ftung sith vexation and fhame at the re- 
iterated treachery of their perfidious leader, aban- 
doned all concert, and in a few days deferted the 


Za 


~ Houfe in defpa ir.7*, 


The remaining articles were adopted almoft 
without oppofition. Tos oe the decayed nobility, 
protection from perfonal arreft was fecured among 
other privileges of the Britifh peerage. The regalia 
were carefully referved, as the emblems of departed 
fovereignty, to be depofited in the caftle, to footh 
and appeafe the apprehenfions of the people. ‘The 
diftribution and choice. of reprefentatives were 


wy 


72 Lockhart, 3263; confirmed by Si 
Negociations, xii. 


73 See Nors VIII. 
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deferred, and the articles of union were ratified 
with the act for the fecurity of the church, and 
tranfmitted to the queen. By this artful manage- 
ment, the Englifh cabinet, having firft di¢ Pied to 
the commiffioners the conditions oF the treaty, per- 
mitted the Scottifh parliament to frefcribe appa- 
rently to'the Enelifh, the terms on which it chofe 
to fubmit to an union. 

When the artitles were communicated to the 
Englith parliament, the tories were difpofed to 
refilt the progrefs of the union, which a fingle 
amendment was fuflicient to obfiruct. A fincular 
device was employed to preclude alteration, or even 


debate. ‘The articles, as ratified in Ye ee nd, and 
an att pafled for the fecurity of the church of 
England, were recited in the oe mble of the bill, 


and confirmed by a fingle enacting claufe. As the 
tories could neither diipute the preamble, as a 
recital of facts, nor oppofe the enaCiing claufe with 
fuccefs,.the union was carried schon an amend. 
ment, through the Commons, by furprife. The 
debates were more folemn, and the articles more 


fully difcufled, among the lords. . An acceffion of 


oe oue members from Scotland, lords and 
commons, to be returned by means of its 
council, was magnified as difproportionate to ii S 
fhare of taxes, and dangerous to the conftitutic 
and church of itngland ; with whofe privile 
were unworthy to be entrufted who had betra 
their own. The union was aiid boy to a marri 
contracted without the woman’s confent ; 
feverely reprobated, as conducted in Scotland by 
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compulfion without doors, and corruption within: 
The sais inverting their own arguments at the 
treaty, depreciated the reprefentation of Scotland 
in Acta tivduates as too inconfiderable to affect the 
con{titution or the church; and maintained that 
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The articles of union were approved by a large 
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commence, according to the treaty, on the firft of 
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Mav. but the union was no fooner contracted 
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of a free trade, a large importation of wines and 


brandy was expected in edie and large 
quantities of tobacco began to be fent thither, to 

on its exportation from Eng- 
et outcries were raifed by the 
merchants,-a race that {creams at imaginary dan- 
gers ; and the Commons interpofed at their requeft, 
to prevent the importation of thofe articles from 
Scotland, free irom duties, when the union com-+ 
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menced. But the lords rejected the bill, as a 


manifeft violation of the free intercourfe fipulated 
for trade 7’. 


In the mean while the Scottifh parliament had 
proceeded to the diftribution and choice of repre- 
fentatives. The minifters and prime nobility were 
difpofed to appropriate the reprefentation of the 
peerage to ancient families, in order to fecure an 
exclufive, if not an hereditary feat to themfelves. In 
oppofition to this {cheme, a rotation was propofed ; 
but as each party confided in its {trength for fuccefs, 
an election was preferred, and a ballot, to fecure the 
nobility trom corrupt influence, was rejected as 
difhonourable. ‘Thirty members. were allotted to 
the counties, fifteen to the boroughs; of whom a 
fingle member was conferred on the metropolis. 
The reft were diftributed among fourteen diftrias, 
or boroughs clafled according to their vicinity, 
who continued each to elect a commiffioner: but 
the funations of thefe commiffioners , by a double 
election, were reduced to the choice 4 a member 
for each diftri&, to the Britith parliament. The 
larger counties obtained each a member, the leffler 
fhires an alternate eleCtion : and the diftribution wag 
made with fuch hafte and injuftice, that Caithnefs, 
inftead of being incorporated with Sutherland, 
which it exceeded in value, was conjoined with the 
diminutive fhire of Bute’*. But the parliament was 

fupprefied 

75 Burnet, v. 327.. De Foe. 

7° Clerk’s Hift. MS. The earl of Sunderland was a commit: 
fioner for the treaty of union, and as the eleGors in that county 
were moftly his own vaflals, they procured a feparate reprefen- 
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fuppreffed to violate every principle eof government 
and of public faith, w hen it affumed to itfelf th 

nomination of reprefentatives, in defianc e of the 
rticles of union fo recently framed. if not’ en- 


je) 


titled to anew parliament, to confirm the union con- 
t 
tracted by the prefent, the people, it was faid, while 


fentatives, could never, without 


ndulged with reprei 
a contradiction in terms, be deprived of the rights 
of election, under whatever conftitution they were 
placed. But the minifters were defirous to fecure 
the Labidiing and after fubverting the conftitution, 
the parliament was af: 
the choice of their own reprefentatives. As the 


+9 
a) 


raid to entruf{t the people WI ith 


queen was empowered by an article of union to 
declare the Fa and commons of the Enelifh, 

conftituent members of the Britifh parliament, the 

pretext was feized by the eftates to appoint repre- 
fentatives; although the fame articles provided 
that a writ fhould be iffued to the privy council for 
elections in Scotland. Seale peers and forty-five 
commoners were accordingly chofen by their re- 
fpective eftates. Notwith{tanding his folicitation 
and intrigues, Hamilton was indultnioully excluded 
by his own order. From the influence of the 
court, and the refentment of oppofition, few of the 
Squadrone were included in the nomination ’” 

The reft devoted to the minifters, furnifhed an un- 
favourable fpecimen of the future independence of 
Scottifh members in the Britifh parliament. 

tative for themfelves.. The earl of Morton, another commif- 
fioner, obtained a grant of the crown lands and rents im the 
' Orkneys. . 

77 Not above three peers and fifteen commoners. 


Nothing 


OF SCOTLAND. 

Nothing but the difpofal of the equivalent re- 
mained. ‘Thirty thoufand pounds were allotted to 
the commiilioners for’the laft, and: the preceding 
treaty ; and at this ample remuneration, the people 
indignantly exclaimed, that the motives of their 
conceflions, and the price of their. votes were no 
longer concealed. Two hundred and thirty thou- 
fand pounds were appropriated to the Darien 
company; but the management and diftribution 
of the equivalent were referred tocommiflioners to 
be appointed by the queen. The adminiftration 
was thus enabled to fulfil its promifes and the ex- 
pectations of its friends, by a partial diftribution, or 
the allotment of large fums under the defignation 
of public debts”. Private grants became more 
numerous as the parliament haftened towards a 
conclufion. At the approaching lofs of the national 
legiflature, fuch vifible dejeCtion and defpair 
prevailed,. that when the exemplification of the 
union arrived from England, inftead of a folenin 
diflolution {uitable to the event, the parliament of 
Scotland, not to aggravate the public forrow, 
was filently adjourned for a few weeks, but it was 
diffolved for ever 7°. 

The nobility moft inftrumental to an union, 
haftened to earn their rewards at court. ‘The duke 


78 Td. Minutes of Parliament. 


79 Clerk’s Hift. MS. ** Seaficld the chancellor’s obfervation 


«on adjourning the parliament was, There is anend of an auld 
«fang, to his immortal memory and honour.”’—A Short 
Hiltory of the Revolution in Scotland, ina Letter to a Friend 


at London, 1712, 
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of Queenfberry, whofe life was frequently endan- 
gered in Scotland, was received and efcorted through 
England with the refpect and honour due to his 
fuccefs. The patronage of Scotland was placed in 
his hands. He was gratified afterwards with a 
penfion, and advanced fucceflively to the firft rank 
of the Britifh peerage, and the office of third fecre- 
tary of ftate, with Scotland for his department. 
Mar and Seafield were rewarded with penfions, 
and admitted, with other peers, to the privy- 
council. Montrofe and Roxburgh were created 
Scottifh dukes, as if ambitious of the laft honours 
of an expiring flate. A public thankfgiving was 
proclaimed through England; and a folemn pro- 
ceflion was made by the queen to St. Paul’s church, 
on the firft of May, when the union commenced. 
Addrefles trom all parts-of England were pre- 
fented to the queen, on the fuccefs of an 
union which her predeceflors, for a century patft, 
had attempted in vain; and the public joy feemed 
to receive no abatement, except from an apprehen- 
fion that it might appear immoderate or invidious 
to the Scots *°. Buta fullen and inflexible filence 
was obferved in Scotland, expreflive of deep, un- 
difeuifed difcontent. No addreffes were tran{- 
mitted to court; no acclamations nor public rejoic- 
ings attended the union; nor durft the queen 
enjoin the obfervance of the thankfgiving, which 


‘might have been contemned as an infult, or con- 


verted into a day of folemn fafting, tribulation, and 
8° Carflairs, 760, Cunningham, ii. 79. _Boyer’s Annals. 


prayer. 
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prayer“. The equivalent was received amidft the 
execrations of the people, as the price of their in- 
dependence ; the merchandife exported to England 
was feized, and their trade fufpended by new re- 
gulations, as if to exafperate their difcontent. An in- 
flux of Englifh revenue officers overfpread the 
country, till then unacquainted with the oppreflive 
laws of revenue ; and their fevere exa@ions perpe- 
tually incenfed and admonithed the people that they 
were no longer an independent nation. The jacobites 
rejoiced at the public difcontent, as conducive to 
the fpeedy recall of their king. Inftead of the 
union, the pretender’s birth-day was publicly cele- 
brated; and the prefbyterians feemed to have no 
choice, unlefs to become a province either of Eng- 
land or France**. We may conceive, but it is 
impoflible to defcribe the anguith of Fletcher, 
Belhaven, and the fincerer patriots, attached to no 
family or line of fucceffion, but to the independence 
of their country, which they prized above the 
profperity of the Britith empire. Wherever the 
independence of a nation has been fubverted by 
conqueft, the brave may obtain the mournful con- 
folation that its fall was glorious; the good, 
that no virtue nor prudence was omitted for its 
prefervation. But they beheld their country fub- 
jected, by the corruption of its own reprefentatives, 
to a foreign yoke; the people deprived of all 
intereft or fhare in the conftitution ; the genius of 


Scotland bound and delivered up to the Englifh 


8! Carftairs, 761. 
** Burnet, v. 359.. De Foe, 589. Lockhart’s Memoirs. 
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BO OK © government, and themfelves deprived, by their 
: , perfidious leader, of a juft and timely recourfe to 
x7o7e «= arms. Hamilton himfelf, whofe’ confummate ad- 
drefs had united the moft oppofite factions fo long, 
had the mortification to find that he was. fhunned 
and fufpected by every party; and the bitter re- 
fleétion, that while deceiving others he was duped 
and deceived by his own intrigues, produced a 

fevere illnefs that endangered his life. 


Unioncom- ‘he union was not yet complete, unlefs the fame 
wit government were eat fhed in the united king- 
dae is, with the fame laws againft {tate crimes. The 
motives of the Scottifh ftatefmen in acceding to an 
union, to govern by means of the privy council 
exempt from the oppofition of the country party, 
or the control of parliament, have been fufficiently 
explained. A new commiflion was iffued for the 
privy council, excluding fuch as oppofed. the 
union. A fubordinate, yet diftin@ adminiftration, 
was delegated by Godolphin, and engroffed by 
Queenfberry, Seafield, Mar, and others; through 
whom alone accefs was obtained to the queen. 
‘Twenty-five members, moftly their own creatures, 
were appointed conmilgnen to diftribute the 
equivalent according to their inftru€tions; and as 
the writs were divegcode and the returns made to 
the privy council, the man lagement of elections, 
and the nomination of eps to both 
houles, were placed. in their hands. They promifed 
Godolphin the moft unreferved fupport ; but the 
Squadrone party appl lied to the whigs, to diffolve 
the adminiftration of the privy counell from which 
they 
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they were excluded themfelves *. The fituation 
of Scotland would have been infinitely worfe than 
before the union, if an inftitution were preferved 
which was at once a court of juftice and a council 
of ftate, wherein policy muft ever predominate over 
the laws. Whil¢ the legiflature remained entire 
its oppreflion was reftrained, but if a diftinct ad- 
miniftration were permitted to fubfift, there was 
no power in the nation to procure the redrefs of 
the Britifh parliament; the com- 


erievances from. 
oO. 


ih and papi ations of the people.would have © 


and to‘fupprefs their murmurs, 
the privy council muft have foon degenerated into 
the tyranny practifed in former reigns. From 
the fame difinterefted and enlightened views which 
the union, the abrogation of the 
was concerted by lord Somers, 
with the principal whigs. A bill was introduced 
to render the more entire and complete. 
The fame privy council was propofed for the 
whole ifland; the returns of elections were to be 
transferred to the ee and, to fupply the 
jurifdiGtion of the Scottith council, juftices of peace, 
an inftitution often see lon but never introduced, 
were ordained to be appointed, and the ania 
court to make regular circuits twice a year. The 
adminiftration oppofed the bill, againft which the 
Scottith ftatefmen endeavoured to excite aclamour at 
home; but there the public difcontent at the union 
was gratified by every difappointment which they 
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At that diftance from the feat of 


Keeney government, they maintained that the difaffeGtion 
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And the 
introduc- 
tion 


of the highlanders and principal families, incenfed 
at an union, required the vigilant infpe@ion of the 
privy council; but their defign was obvious, to 
retain the nation in a miferable dependence on 
themfelves and the crown. ‘The averfion to the 
union was expected to fubfide the fooner, if every 
national diftinction were obliterated. An amend- 
ment to prolong the duration of the privy council 
till O&ober, was Heiscteds as a device to fecure the 
ees elections for a new parliament; and 

he firft of May was prefixed for its diflolution, that 
the anniverfary of the union might se Sg the 
fame government through the whole ifland. So 


oO 


vatioutly are our feelings modified and affected by 
perfonal intereft, that the lofs of a venerable infti- 
tution was deplored by thofe who had facrificed the 
conititution and independence of their country 
without a pang of repret The concluding labours 
of the privy conned, were ufefully employed in re- 
calli ng a and altering the denomination’ of the coin ; 
when it was difcovered, from the filver brought to 
the mint, that the fpecies in circulation was. little 
lefs than a million fterling *7, 

It was from a fingular train of events, and after 
an obitinate ftrugele, that the fame laws were infti- 


tuted againft flate crimes. The importunities of 


85 Letters from the earl of Marto his Brother, MS. in the 
Archives of the Family. 


86 Letters from the ‘earl of Marr to his Brother, MS.’ 
*7 Ruddiman’s Preface to Anderfon’s Diplomata Scotizx. 
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the Jacobites, and the apparent difcontent of Scot- » cae 
land, aroufed the attention of the French court. co jpmeg 


A naval expedition was prepared at Dunkirk; but 
its deftination was prematurely difcovered by the pre- 
tender’s arrival ; and at the profpe@ of an invafion, 
England unaccuftomed, from its infular fituation, 
to a war on the frontiers, was filled with alarm. A 
fleet was fitted out with the utmoft difpatch ; but 
the French fquadron efcaped from: Dunkirk, and 
was prevented only by overfhooting the Forth in 
the dark, from landing the pretender, with five 
thoufand regular forces, at a juncture the moft 
favourable for a defcent on Scotland which has 
fince occurred. Not above two thoufand five 
hundred troops remained in the country, natives 
deeply imbued with the national difcontent. The 
national fortrefles were entrufted to perfons of 
doubtful fidelity, and the equivalent was lodged in 
Edinburgh caftle, which was unprovided for de- 
fence. No care had been taken to appeafe the nation, 
exaiperated at the union; and the prefbyterians, 
the only fupport of government fince the revolution, 
were rather difpofed to promote than refift the 
invafion, The northern nobility, Gordon, Athol, 
Errol, Panmure, and others, had engaged to take 
arms; but the French, on regaining the Forth, 
defcried the approach of the Englifh fleet, and, 
with the lofs of a fingle thip, efcaped its purfuit. 
The prifons were immediately crowded with ful 
pected perfons of all ranks ; among whom Belhaven, 
Fletcher, and the principal opponents of the union 
were included. As the authority of the privy 
council was about to expire, the prifoners were 
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ordered, for examination, to London; and the 


pro {trate nation was unnece flarily infulted with an 
aici ng {pectacl te its nobility, gentry, and molt 


deltoid pat “iets, led in oftentatious triumph 
to the Englifh capital. Hamilton, who had retired 


to En gland to avoid .the infurreétion, was alfo 
rrefted; but by an opportune negociation with the 


whigs, & fupport the Sqradroné party at the ap- 
seers procured his own releafe and 


pl Oaciinys I 
the difcharge of his friends. ‘Belhaven had already 


s country ; but at this unworthy treat- 
ment, the generous patriot expired of grief and 
indienation as foon as he was releafed. A few 
rentlemen who had appeared in arms, were re- 
manded to Scotland, to bé tried and condemned for 
treafon; but by the connivance of Stewart, the 
queen’s advocate, who neglected to furnith a lift of 
witnefles, which the judges, equally diffatisfied with 
government, deemed indifpeniable, they were un- 
expectedly abfolved by the jufticiary court *, 

Their acquittal difappointed and enraged the 
ninifters; and in the fucceeding parliament a bill 
was introduced for improving the union of the two 
kingdoms, by extending to Scotland the Englifh 
lhe againft high treafon, and mifprifion of 
treafon. The Scottifh members were unanimous 
in their oppofition to the firft attempts to 


aswas 


reduce their country under the laws of Eng- 
land ; and maintained that the bill was ae 


88 Lockhart, 383. Cunningham, li. 159. Burnet, vi. 6. Boyer, 
removal of the prifoners to England was falfely afcribed 


The 
the earl of Mar, whom the queen, in a confidential letter to 


tot 


to that nobleman, exculpates from the imputation. Mar’s 
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tory, not only to their public, but their private 
rights which the union had referved. When the 
laws of each nation: were examined, the public 
difcovered,. with furprife, that the mode of trial 
for treafon was more favourable to the.accufed, 
and the punifhment far more lenient in Scotland. 
Till the preceding reign the culprit was deprived 
in England of a copy of his indictment, a lift of 
jurors, and the aid of counfel to plead in his de- 
fence ; which are {till denied in inferior crimes. 
Peremptory challenges were refufed in Scotland ; 
but the prifoner was entitled to counfel, a copy 
of his indictment, and a lift not only of jurors but 
witneffes, fifteen days before his trial began. 
Marriage fettlements, entails, and the claims of 
creditors, were excepted from forfeiture; corrup- 
tion of blood, as the confequence of attainder, was 
never incurred unlefs inflicted by the legiflature *? ; 
and the former iniquitous trials in Scotland ap- 
peared indifputably to proceed from the accumu- 
lation of ftatutory treafons, and the arbitrary or 
corrupt practices of the jufticiary court. But the 
Scots difcovered, when it was too late, that their 
reprefentation was inadequate, in either houfe, to 
the prefervation of their public or private rights. 


fod 


A vote to fubftitute the Englith treafon laws for 
thofe of Scotland, was pafled in oppofition to their 
whole reprefentatives: A few claufes were inferted 
for the fecurity of marriage fettlements and entails ; 
but the Scottifh peers in vain demanded, that the 
witnefles, as well as jurors, fhould be notified to the 


89 Stair’s Inftitutes, 441. 
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priloner before he was arraigned. Burnet, bifhop 
of Sarum, humanely propoled to abolifh forfeiture 
and corruption of blood, nor difinherit the innocent 
offspring for their father’s crimes. As thefe popular 
amendments were refumed by the commons, the 
peers agreed to fufpend their effets till. the pre- 
tender’s death, in the artful expectation that the 
confequences of attainder might be rendered 
perme by a fucceeding sede as they 
were alterwards prolonged during the lives of his 
fons°*, Under the fame government, the fame 
laws were eftablifhed through Britain again{t flate 
crimes. The Scots obtained the repeal of tortures, 
already difufed, and a debe tule for the deter- 
mination of treafons ; while the laws of tf England, by 
the notification of the witneffes’? names, tints been 
improved from he But the introduction of 
foreign laws was mihdas to the nation; and the 
nobility attainted under the fucceeding reign, ftill 
fuffer in their tai from dubia formerly 
unknown in Scotland. 

Thus, above a century after the acceflion, when 
the crowns were united in James VI. the union 


of the kingdoms was fin bs accompli — under 


the laft fovereign of the houfe of Stewa Hence- 
forth a new feries of events began. The firugeles 


f contending faCions were’ removed. New 


objects of ambition were prefented to the ftatefm 1an, 
who engaced ina 


reset 


ottery, of which the prizes were 
richer, but far more - precarious; and’ when the 
: 


legiflature and feat of government were transferre ad 
5 oO 
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to the Englifh capital, the hiftory of, Scotland ex- 
pired with its conftitution. 

When we review the principles, in order to 
trace the confequences, of this memorable tranf- 
action to the prefent times, the union muft be 
clafled among thofe great, political innovations in 
which motives, perhaps, of a juft expedience, have 
fuperfeded the dottrines of abftract right. The 
addition of a few members to the Englifh parliament, 
neither impaired the conftitution, nor deprived the 
nation of a fingle reprefentative. But the eftates 
of Scotland, in oppofition to the acknowledged 
voice and fenfe of the nation, had undoubtedly no 
more right, abftractly confidered, to transfer their 
derivative, fiduciary powers to another parliament, 
than to deprive the people of the choice of their 
own reprefentatives, or to furrender their legiflative 
functions for ever to the crown. The fubfequent 
acquiefcence, or rather the virtual confent of the 
people, has fanctioned a tranfaction to which three 
fourths of the nation were originally adverfe; and 
it may be truly affirmed that an event of fuch 
national importance and magnitude, fo widely 
beneficial to future times, was never yet accom- 
plifhed entirely by the pureft means, nor without 
fome violence to the freedom of popular confent. 
But the union, if defective as a queftion of abftract 
right, had in point of political expediency become 
indifpenfible. ‘Two nations under different legifla- 
tures, when united merely by a common allegiance 
to the fame fovereign, are held together by the 
mott flender ties. The connexion may be diflolved 
by either, on the fudden refentment of a capricious 
legiflature, 
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legiflature, unlefs the one has acquired a compulfive, 
or corrupt afcendency over the counfels of the 
other, to infure its uniform concurrence in public 
affairs. ‘The Scottifh parliament therefore, when- 
ever it aflerted its own independency, muft have 
either been fecured by immenfe bribes, annihilated 
by an union, or reduced by force. ‘The firft ex- 
pedient is always precarious, and muft have fome- 
times failed. Nothing lefs than an union, in the 
event of a difputed fucceflion, which appeared 
inevitable, could have preferved:-the nation from 
becoming either an eafy conqueft, or a’ field of 
future contention and bloodfhed between England 
and France; and the lofs of a corrupt and factious 
parliament, next to that of its exclufive govern- 
ment, was the greateft bleffing which Scotland 
could obtain. The union,: confirmed fince by 
the national confent, has acquired, from political 
expedience, a fure foundation which no Scotfman 
would propofe to diffolve; and leaves pofterity 
little to regret, but that the views of the whigs 
were not more enlarged. Inftead of being ftrictly 
limited to the exigencies of the times, had. their 
fcheme of an incorporating union comprehended 
the American colonies and Ireland, the former 
might have {till been preferved, and the latter 
reclaimed from its original barbarifm; and the 
reprefentatives of both, introduced with the Scots, 
into the Englifh parliament, might have fecured, 
inftead of endangering, its conftitutional balance, 
and confolidated the ftrength of the Britifh 
empire. 


But 
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Bur the union at firft gave fuch little fatisfaction, 
that before fix years had elapfed, the fame party 
by whom it was contracted, propofed to diffolve it, 
from the real or imaginary injuries which the 
nation had fuftained. The duke of Queenfberry 
had acquired an Englifh or Britith title and feat 
in parliament, but from a laudable jealoufy of the 
influence of the crown, was deprived of a vote in 
the election of the fixteen peers for neuen 
When the tories, during the laft yah of 
Ann, had engrofled ee exclufive po ais “of 
power, the duke of Hamilton was ilies a Britifh 
peer; but the houfe of lords, where the influence 
of the whigs predominated, oppofed his patent 
as repugnant to the union, and rejected l 
to an hereditary feat. Sixteen of the S 
peers were admitted, by virtue of that treaty, to fit 
and vote im the Englifh parliament; but they 
appealed in vain to the fallacious promifes of the 
Englifh commiffioners, who durft not deny that 
the claufe was purpofely inferted to capacitate, 
not to difqualify them for additional honours, 
by creation or defcent. ‘The tories procured a fuc- 
ceflion of acts againft the prefbyterian church ; 
and the fixteen peers were induced at laft to in- 
termingle their private grievances with the public 
difcontent. The malt tax, from which the Scots 
had obtained an exemption during the war, was 
extended to the whole ifland on the return of peace. 
But the tax was {till appropriated to the deficiencies 
incurred by the war; and the Scots complained 
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that it was unequal from the inferior quality of 


their barley, and an oppreffive impofition which 
the 
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the poverty of their country was unable to fuftain. 
Their peers concurred with their commoners to 
to diffolve the union; the whigs with the Jacobites 
to refcue their country from the Englifh yoke. 
The earl of Seafield, ona day appointed to confider 
the ftate of the nation, enumerated the various 
grievanc ces which the Scots endured; that their 
privy council was firft abolifhed ; that the Englifh 
laws again{t high treafon were then introduced, 
and their own repealed; that their peers were 
ftigmatifed as the only perfons declared incapable 
of acquiring HoMONTes that inftead of being re- 
lieved from the burdens of war, their country was 
ope effed by a more intolerable tax on the return 
of peace; and concluded with a motion to diffolve 
the union, from which, inftead of the expected 
benefits, fuch evils were incurred. The motion 
was feconded by Mar, Argyle, and the Scottifh 
wnd fupported by molt of the Enelith whigs ; 

but oppoled by the tories, who concurred with 
ey to prelerve an union of which they ftill 
dif fapproved, They afhrmed that the Scots had no 
reafon to complain of the malt-tax, which was 
fufpended only during the war; and maintained 
that the union could not now be diffolved, as the 
two parliaments by whom it was contracted had 
ceafed. to exiit. The Scots afferted that they had 
acquiefced in a folemn aflurance, inferted in the 
treaty, that the united parliament never would 
impofe an unequal tax beyond the abilities of their 
nation to fuftam; that theirs was not half, nor 
above a third of the value of Englifh malt, but 
the 


OF SCOTLAND. 
the difpfoportion of the tax was above two thirds : 
and that the powers of the two patliaments to treat 
or contract, were confolidated in the prefent, to 
whom it was equally competent to diflolve an union, 
which, inftead of the advantages promifed and ex. 
pected, was productive only of new grievances, 
inftead of national concord, of additional animo- 
fities and mutual difcontent. The whigs profeffed 
that they were ready to diffolve an union produc- 
tive of fuch unforefeen inconveniences, if the 
proteitant fucceflion were previoufly fecured ** + 
but amidift the oftenfible arguments of contending 
parties, their real motives are not always revealed. 
Though {till averfe to an union, the tories were 
certainly not attached to the houfe of Hanover; 
and an obicure plan to reftore the hereditary line 
was dilappointed, according to the Jacobites, by 
the untimely death of the duke of Hamilton, killed 
in a duel; whom the queen had appointed ani- 
baffador to France, from a defign, it is faid, to 
introduce her brother the pretender into Scotland, 
with fome Irifh regiments. in the French fervice, 
to promote his eventual fucceffion to the Englifh 
throne. The whigs, apprehenfive of fimilar de- 
figns, appear to have liftened to the affurances of 
the Scots, that the proteftant fucceffion fhovld be 
more firmly fecured if the union were diffolved. 
From the feparation of the two kingdoms, their 
friends might obtain an afcendant, and open an 
afylum for themfelves in Scotland, with the intereft 


°* Boyer’s Political TranfaGtions, rz12—13, and Hiflory. 
Burnet. 
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or afliftance of Hanover, to counteract the fecret 
defigns of the court. But the tories were equally 
afraid, left their adverfaries fhould acquire the 
direGtion or fupport of that kingdom if once dil- 
united; and parties were fo nearly balanced, that, 
by the defeCtion of Mar and Loudon, the motion 
to diffolve the union was rejected only by four 
votes **. 

The unhappy confequences prediéted at the 
union, feemed to be verified by the two rebellions 
in which the nation was involved; but the firft 
muft be afcribed to the impolitic violence of the 
whigs themfelves. A fevere profcription from 
office was begun by the tories in the laft years of 
queen Ann ; and inftead of attempting to reconcile 
their adverfaries to the new government, the 
whigs tranferibed and improved the example, with 
little intermiffion, during the two fucceeding 
reigns. Not. fatisfied with the removal of the 
former minifters, they demanded their heads ; 
and their perfecution conyerted the tories into 
Jacobites, and filled the nation with tumult and 
difcontent. Mar, the fecretary of ftate for Scotland, 
who profeffed an early allegiance, was fincerely 
difpofed to acquiefce in the fucceflion of the houfe 
of Hanover, and procured a loyal addrefs from the 
highland clans; but the contumelious refufal of his 
overtures, and of their fubmiffion, the impeach- 
ment of Oxford and Strafford, the attainder and 
exile of Ormond and Bolingbroke, reduced him to 


92 Sir Joln Clerk’s Memoirs, MS: Macpherfon’s Orig. 
Papers, i, 388. 
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defpair*. On repairing to the highlands he was 
joined by ten thoufand difeufted at the union, or 
attached to the hereditary defcent of the crown %. 
Their infurrection, happily for Scotland, was fup- 
prefled, with inferior force, by Argyle their 
countryman, who, after a doubtful victory, fpared 
and permitted the clans to difperfe. But the new 
government was actuated by revenge proportioned 


to its fenfe of danger ; and after two reigns of 


alk 


9? Tranfact. of the Antig. Society Edin. vol. i. p. 562. 
The family account of Lord Mar’s condua, 
adhered, is confirmed by his 


to which I have 
confidential letters to his brother 
<preflive of the utmoft folicitude to preferve the 
tranquillity of Scotland on tl 1 s death. On the king’s 
nded to prefent the highland 

prepared ; but was informed 
ved, as his majefty was well affured 
that it was I anf det at St. Germains. Concluding his 
no longer to accede to the terms 


ene. 


lord Grange, ex 


arrival at Greenwich, he e 
addrefs which lord Grange hi d 
that it would not be rece 
ruin determined, he {crupled 
offered by the pretender’s ag 

94 Sir John Clerk reprefen nts the Scots as already fo fenfible 
of the benefits of the union, “ that the pretender, in 1715, was 
* obliged to alter that part of his proclamation which promifed 
‘to repeal the union; and to exprefs his intention of leaving 
“it to the determination ef a free parliament.” Sir John, 
in all his writings, naturally grafps at whatever was favourable 


to the union, to which he confeffes that three fourths of 
the nation were hoftile at the’ time Teftamentary Mem. 
MS. hat his information in this inftance was defeétive, 


appears from the 
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pretender’s declaration, publifhed after his 
and never recalled: ** That he came to relieve his 
fubjeéts of Scotland from the hardthips they groan under from 
*€ the late unhappy union, and to reftore the kingdom to its 
** ancient free and happy ftate.’? Boyer’s Polit. State, x. 613. 

Nothing but the danger of a rebellion deterred the prefbyterians, 
on the acceffion of George I. from concurring with the Jaco-« 
bites in a national addrefs to diffolve the union. Id. ix. 
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unexampled lenity, the nobility fuffered from uf- 
known laws, on the fcaffold, or in numerous 
attainders, which the humanity of the prefent age 
is unable to reverfe. The Jacobites, however, 
were {till foothed and confoled, by the adaptation 
of their fongs to the national melodies, to which 
few Scotfmen can yet liften without a tear of enthu- 
fiaftic regret for their ancient independence and 
race of kings. ‘The fecond rebellion was diftin- 
guifhed, as the laft hoftile expedition into England, 
by the gallant attempt of a few highlanders to re- 
{tore their prince, and their victories over difciplined 
and veteran troops; but it was extinguifhed by a 
wide and unneceflary profufion of blood, on the 
{caffold and in the field. 

Nor was the union, for many years, productive 
of thofe advantages at firft expected. A feeble at- 
tempt to obtain a fhare in the colonial trade was 
defeated by new regulations, which the commercial 
jealoufy of the Englifh merchants procured. The 
migration of ftock and trade to the north was a 
vifionary expeCtation. No new manufacturers were 
attracted to Scotland by the cheapnefs of labour ; 
no improvement was introduced into agricul. 
ture; on the contrary, commerce was ftill lan- 
euid, and the price and rents of eftates incon- 
fiderable. Every national exertion was difcoun- 
tenanced; and during the interval between the 
wo rebellions, the country was alternately difre- 
carded, or treated likea conquered province, prone 
to revolt’. The nation, notwithftanding the 


63 Gibfon’s Hift. of Glafgow. Many s Intereft of Scot- 
land BR ‘ed. Guthric’s Hitt. . 398, Sc. 
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gradual increafe of its linen manufacture, appeared 
to be nearly ftationary, and was certainly far lefs 
progreffive for half a century than if no union had 
ever been contracted. ‘The factions of the preced- 
ing century were diflolved with the parliament that 
gave them birth; but it is obfervable, that factions 
are not lefs neceflary in a free ftate, to preferve the 
{pirit of freedom, than fects and controverfial. dif- 
putes in religion, without which the devout zeal, 
if not the faith of the votary, would foon decay. 
Lhe national fpirit appeared to be funk and ex- 
tinguifhed with thofe faCtions which the union 
diffolved. Patriotifm, that ardent and exclufive 
attachment to our native country which the national 
independence of the Scots had excited, could nei- 
ther be preferved entire, nor transferred to another, 
when Scotland merged into the Britifh empire ; 
and from the narrow bafis of reprefentation, the 
people at large, having loft their own, acquired 
little intereft or fhare in the conftitution into which 
they were received. The views of Queentberry 
and his friends in the union, to perpetuate their 
authority at home, and to eftablifh a numerous party 
in the Englifh parliament, were realized afterwards 
by the dukes of Argyle, two brothers to whom 
the whole country was long devoted; and the 
Englifh miftook for the fervility of the nation 
the dependence of the few members whom Scot- 
land returned. 

But the national fpirit thus apparently extin- 
guifhed, burft forth in a new direction more 
beneficial to Scotland. When the contefts of 
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former century, was loft in the purfuits of induftry, 
literature, and the arts of peace. Some attempts 
had been made before the laft rebeilion to introduce 
a better cultivation into the Lothians, which has 
fince extended through the Weft and North, to the 
ticheft provinces beyond the Tay. The gentry, 
among other efforts to promote manufaétures, had 
begun to breed their fons to mechanical arts, in 
order to retain them at home. By the abrogation 
and fale of hereditary jurifdictions, the poverty of 
the nobles was relieved, and the people emancipated 
from their oppreflive coercion. The country was 
gradually enriched by the troops retained to 
prevent infurrection ; and from the ‘advanced price 
and confumption of cattle in the Englifh market, 
the farmers accumulated their firft ftock for the 
improvement of the foil. The fituation of Scotland 
attracted the peculiar attention of Pelham’s ad- 
miniftration ; and, ten years after the laft rebellion, 
the benefits of the union began to be univerfally 
felt. The forteited eftates, inftead of being fold as 
formerly, were appropriated to objeéts of national 
improvement ; and induftry was promoted by 
every encouragement which bounties can confer. 
The Jacobites, foothed by indulgence, and reclaim- 
ed by the gradual extinction of their hopes, began 
to transfer their allegiance from the ill-fated 
Stewarts to the reigning family; and under 
Chatham’s adminiftration, the Scots were employed 
in the army and navy in greater numbers than 
were 
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were ever known in any former war. Notwith- 
ftanding the commercial jealoufy and oppofition of 
the Englith, the merchants of Glafgow had acquired 
a large fhare in the tobacco trade; but their ex- 
ports at firft were fupplied from England, till they 
adapted their own manufactures to the colonial 
market; and from that period the profperity of 
Scotland has properly commenced. 

When the nation was no longer agitated by do- 
meftic faction, literature was again cultivated and 
re{tored with unexampled fuccefs. During the 
civil wars, the claffical learning for which the Scots 
were early diftinguifhed, was abforbed and loft in 
the controverfial vortex of religion and liberty; 
two names ever dear to mankind, with which the. 
world has alternately been guided or deceived. 
From the reftoration down to the union, the only 
author of eminence whom Scotland produced, was 
Burnet, the celebrated bifhop of Sarum, when 
tranfplanted to England, con{picuous as a political 
writer, an hiftorian, and divine. As an hiftorian 
alone he defcends to pofterity; and his curious 
refearch into facts, the unaffected eafe and fimplicity 
of his dramatic narrative, his bold and glowing 
delineations of charatter, are far fuperior to every 
hiftorical produ€tion of the period. After a long 
interval the poetical genius of the Scots was re- 
vived in the: tender and luxuriant Thomfon; but 
the fpurious poems of Oflian, a recent forgery, 
{till continue to pollute their hiftory and corrupt 
their tafte°*, For atime the mathematical {ciences 


9° See the annexed Differtation on the fuppofed authenticity 
of Offian’s Poems. 
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were diligently cultivated; and the medical {chools 
eftablifhed at Edinburgh acquired an high reputa- 
tion, which 1s {till preferved. But the Scots, when 
deprived of their own, contemplated the Englifh 
cconttitution, in which their paflions were lefs. in- 
terefted, and the affairs of mankind in general, 
from which they were eltranged, with a more 
difcerning, calm, and unprejudiced eye; and in 
metaphyfical, moral and political fcience, Hume 
and Smith appear without a competitor, as the firlt 
and moft original philofophers of the age. ‘The 
hiftory of England was inveftigated by Hume, nat 
with the eyes of a patriot but of a philofopher ; 
and from each author whom he confulted, 
feleCting alternately the choiceft diction, he con- 
{tru@ted an artful narrative, in which ftrength, 
precifion, elegance, and a copious fimplicity are 
infinitely diverfified*’?; a narratiye inter{perfed 
throughout with the moft profound reflections ; 
and, if partial to a particular fyftem or party, en- 
riched with the moft philofophical views of the 
arguments and peculiar opinions of the times. Lefs 
acute, argumentative, and profound, but more 
correct, inventive, and uniformly elegant, Robert- 
fon afpired to the native graces of the Englith 
language, and added the rare praife of laborious 
fidelity to the palm of hiftory which Buchanan 


°7 Compare with Clarendon, for example, Hume’s narrative 
of the affaffination of Buckingham. The orations of ancient 
hiftory are juflly exploded, as an ornament deflitute of veri- 
fimilitude, derived originally from the rhetorical {chools. 
Hume’s hiftory is lable perhaps to a fimilar obje€tion ; that 
the yiews and arguments affigned to each party are too refined 
and philofophical for the age to which they are afcribed. 
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originally conferred on Scotland. Their fteps were goox 
followed by others with unequal fuccefs; but a #5 
few original authors communicate their tafte and 1755. 
literature, if not a portion of their divine fpirit to 
their age or nation; and, inftead of that claflical 
erudition which adorns England, but is too apt, 
perhaps, to degenerate into verbal or grammatical 
difquifition, philofophy, moral and political, is cul- 
tivated in Scotland, and its authors are {til diftin- 
guifhed by fcience and an original freedom of 
thought and difcuffion. 

The adminiftration of juftice was improved by 
the union. When hereditary jurifdictions were 
abolifhed, each county was relieved from the moft 
vexatious oppreflion, and thirty fherifffhips at the 
difpofal of ,government, foon reconciled the dif- 
affected bar. ‘The fupreme judges, whom the 
sovernment had no intereft to bias, ceafed to par- 
ticipate in domeftic faction ; but the court of feffion 
was indebted to Forbes for its prefent purity, which 
fucceeding prefidents were afliduous to prelerve. 
Perhaps the leaft violent, and the moft falutary 
improvement in the cdminiftration of jultice, is 
to open the courts of jufticiary and exchequer, 
under able judges, to the fame caufes which are 
competent before the feffion; that when the fub- 
jets are admitted, in civil queftions, to the cheap NE 
and expeditious alternative of a jury trial, the 
mutual emulation of the three courts may introduce 
the fame fimplicity and difpatch into the forms of 
judicial procedure *. 


98 See Confiderations for Dividing the Court of Seffion into 
Claffes or Chambers, and the Revival of Jury Trial in Civil 
Aétions ; by the late lord Swintom 
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The prefbyterian church, fo con{picuous in the 
hiftory of the former century, has excited little 
attention during the prefent. The rights of pa- 
tronage were reftored in the laft years of queen 
Ann. A public toleration was granted to epifcopal 
minifters, ufing the liturgy, and accepting the oaths 
to government, which were artfully impofed on 
the prefbyterian clergy, with an implied acknow- 
ledgement, to which it was dificult to fubmit, that 
the fucceflor to the crown muft profefs the fame 
communion with the church of England. The 
obvious defign of the tories was to fupplant the 
prefbyterians in ecclefiaftical government; but of 
thefe acts the laft has difarmed the intolerance of 
the clergy; the firft has introduced a mild and 
more liberal fpirit into the eftablifhed church. 
While the choice of a*paftor was lodged with the 
parifh, the clergy were reduced to the neceffity of 
low aflentation; and, to preferve their influence 
over the people, were obliged to cultivate the moft 
popular and fanatical arts. Grace and zeal were 
invariably preferred to moderation and learning ; 
but the clergy recommended to the notice of the 
patrons by more laudable arts, acquired a more 
liberal and enlightened fpirit. The auftere and 
morofe enthufiafm of their order has been gradually 
refined; but it may be queftioned whether the 
revival of patronage has contributed to their in- 
fluence, or the ftability of their church. Their 
dependence on the patron is flight, or of fhort 
duration; and when their former connexion with 
the proprietors was diffolyed, a pernicious emu- 
lation was naturally excited, productive of litigious 
and 


OF SCOTLAND. 


and endlefs difputes. The adherents of patronage, 
in oppofition to the popular or wild prefbyterians, 
arranged themfelves on the fide of the court; but 
within a few years the intolerance even of thefe 
moderate prefbvterians occafioned a wide and 
memorable feceflion, which undermines, and threa- 
tens, at fome future period, to overturn their 
eftablifhment. Whatever fanaticifm remains in 
Scotland is preferved by the Seceders, who adhere 
to the covenants and auftere morals of the old 
prefbyterians ; and, although divided among them- 
felves, have continued rapidly to encreafe, while 
epifcopacy, deftitute of enthufiafm for its bafis, has 
almoft difappeared. 

But the beneficial effects of the union were 
peculiarly referved for the prefent reign. ‘The 
progrefs of induftry and trade was immenfe ; new 
manufactures, particularly of filk, were introduced 
with fuccefs ; the Scots employed in the late war, 
returned from abroad with the means or fpirit to 
improve their eftates; and the rapid cultivation of 
the country has redoubled the produce and value 
of the foil. Before the commencement of the 
American war the merchants of Glafgow had en- 
grofled the chief trade in tobacco for exportation. 
The interruption of trade during that dffaftrous 
war, directed their capital, and the national in- 
duftry, to the improvement of domeftic arts; and 
from the perfection of modern machinery, the 
cotton manufacture, a recent acquifition, in all its 
branches fo prodigioufly increafed, already rivals 
and fupplants the productions of the ancient looms 
of 
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of Indoftan. Doubtlefs much is to be afcribed to 
the fpirit and progreflive {tate of the nation; but 
without an union, its unavailing efforts would have 
ftill been difcountenanced by the commercial 
jealoufy, and deprefied by the influence of the 
Englifh government. The recent benefits of the 
union are truly ineftimable; and if its articles, 
which are too numerous, and on fome occafions 
preclufive of improvement, have ever been infringed 
from inadvertence, a Britifh parliament can have 
few temptations to depart from them by defign. 
National animofities are at length obliterated ; and 
if {till regarded as fearcely naturalized, the Scots 
affimilate fo faft to the language, manners, and 
tafte of the Englifh, that the two nations ceafe to 
be diftinguifhed in the future hiftory of the Britifh 
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NOTE I. p. 14. 


ryURNET, i. 178. Baillie, ii. 431. Cunningham’s 
: Hift. of Britain, i. 13. The fact mentioned by 
Burnet, and confirmed by thefe writers, is prepofteroutly 
queftioned by Dr. Campbell. Biog. Brit. ii. 190. But 
Burnet’s veracity, at leaft in Scottifh affairs, is attefted 
throughout by his coincidence with Woodrow’s Hiftory 
and original materials ; an immenfe mafs of MSs. in the 
Advocate’s Library, which I have carefully infpected. 
The coincidence is the more remarkable, as Woodrow, 
who publifhed in 1721, 1722, had never feen Burnet’s 
Hiftory, publifhed, the firft volume in 1723, the fecond 
in 1734. In writing from memory, Burnet neither is, 
nor pretends to be, always correct in dates; and in his 
latter days was undoubtedly credulous. But his narrative 
is neither to be rejeéted becaufe the dates are difplaced, 
nor the glowing characters of nature to be difcarded 
becaufe they coincide not with the prejudices of party 
writers. If we compare his narrative and characters with 
thofe of Clarendon, and confider how fuperior they are 
to every contemporary production, how frequently they 
have been filently tranferibed by fucceeding authors, 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Hume himfelf, for inftance, who blames them moft, how 
imperfectly their lofs would have been {upplied by more 
recent memoirs, we fhall difcover the real value of Burnet 
as an hiftorian. 


NOTE IT (spr as. 


In the laft, and till Forbes was appointed prefident 
in the prefent century, it appears that frequent injuftice 
was incurred from caufes being called and decided irre- 

gularly, at the prefident’s option; that the prefence or 

abfence of particular judges might determine the queftion 
according to his mind. To cones this imiquity, the 
preceding parliament, in an a to regulate judicatures, 
had ordained: 1. That every caufe to be heard'in the 
inner houfe foould be inrolled, and called according to the 
date of its regiftration: 2. Thatif a caufe is called by 
hibits. 5 out of its due courfe, neither party is bound 
to plead or to appear. It is declared a fufficient defence 
that the caufe was called out of the order of the rolls : 
and although the parties fhould not obje@, the clerks are 
forbidden to engrofs or extract the decifion of the court. 
Parl. 1672, cap. 16. § 5. 12. It is difficult to conceive 
a ftronger prohibition; but the parties, not aware of 
Lauderdale’s intention, had not at firft objected ; the caufe 
was not inrolled, as required by the a& ; and when re- 
ported to the inner houfe, was not therefore called out 
of its ie courfe in the rolls. On fuch miferable chicane 
that great lawyer lord Stair place the judgment 

whic 7a he ranaeeied Stair’s Decifions, Feb, sth, 1674. 


NOTE Iii. p. 89s 


THE only hiftorical fa€ts are, the {peech in March, 
the Archbifhop’s murder in May, the infurre@tion in 
June; 
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June; circumftances of which the firft and laft are 
too remote to be received as caufe and effect. . The 
fuppofed effects of the fpeech are tranfcribed by North 
and Echard, from pamphlets written during the virulence 
of faction, which contain little elfe than the political 
lye of the party or of theday. Nothing is more com- 
mon in faétion than to afcribe the neceflary effects of 
injuftice and violence to thofe who have deprecated and 
foretold the event; thus the lofs of America has bee 
imputed to a fpeech of the late lord Chatham. But of 
thofe who have improved upon North and Echard, Sir 
John Dalrymple is the moft extravagant. Shaftefbury, who, 
calling in the aid of war to that of party, had maintained 
ote corref{pondence, ~of*which not a trace exifts, with 
the difcontented Scots, firft taught them to com- 
plain of the tyranny to which they had long fubmitted, 
then inftructed the Englifh to feel and refent their fuffer- 
ings; and laftly, by means of a few copies of an un- 
printed fpeech, roufed eight thoufand fanatical Scots to 
arms. Is this Aiforical painting or the dreams of 
romance ? Dalrymple’s Memoirs, i. 266. 


NOTE IV. p. 103. 


Hume confiders Spreule’s as an extraordinary cafe. 
He was examined on the ordinary queftions—was Sharp’s 
death murder? &c. and on an imaginary plot to blow up 
the palace together with the duke. Dalrymple informs 
us that Woodrow had gained credit by appealing to the 
council records which he, fir John, had examined, but 
found no reafon for the imputation that the duke attended 
when Spreule was tortured. In the firft place, although 

the acts of council, in which its proceedings were never 
inferted, are ftill preferved, the council records from 
1678 to Auguft 1682, though infpected by Woodrow, 
have 
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have been amifling from the public offices above fourfcoré 
years. Secondly, Woodrow does not appeal to the 
council record, but to the more unfufpicious teftimony 
of Spreule himfelf, who was alive when he wrote. ‘The 
council record is tranfcribed by Woodrow ; but as the 
duke’s attendance was voluntary, his name is not inferted 
i the committee appointed to fuperintend the torture. 
Dalrymple’s Memoirs, i. 13. Woodrow’s Hift. MS. 
Col. vol. iv. 8vo. 

The only inftance which I have found, of an equivocal 
humanity in the duke’s adminiftration, it would be unjuft 
to fupprefs. Five young men were felected from the 
prifoners for the regiments in Flanders; but their be- 
haviour before the privy council was fo intrepid or 
treafonable, that they were remitted to the jufticiary 
court to be condemned and executed, and their heads ex- 
hibited as ufual on the city walls. Next day four more 
were produced to be fent to Flanders ; but as they began 
in the fame {train, the duke ordered them to be removed 
that they might not hang themfelves with their own 
tongues. Fountainhall’s Decifions, 1. 158—6o. 


NOTE: V.) phomgies 


Turis rude but affecting declaration may explain their 
calamities and the extent of their wrongs: ‘ We do 
“hereby teftify that we utterly deteft and abhor that 
“‘hellifh maxim of killing all who differ in judgment 
“from us. Yet we declare, that whofoever ftretch forth 
s¢ their hands againft us by fhedding our blood, either by 
“‘ authoritative command, fuch as bloody counfellors, 
‘* (bloody we fay, infinuating thereby an open diftinction 
‘‘ between the cruel and blood thirfty and the more 
“‘ fober and moderate,) jufticiary generals, &c. all who 
«¢ make it their work to embrue their hands in our blood, 
“ or by obeying of fuch commands, as malicious foldiers, 
| ‘“* gentlemen, 
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“* gentlemen or commoners, who ride or run with them 
“to lay hold of us, viperous bifhops, curates, and all 
“‘fuch intelligencers and others who at fight of us raife 
“the hue and cry againft us, fhall be reputed enemies 
“to God and the covenanted reformation, and punifhed 
“‘as fuch, according to our power and the degrees of 
* their offence ; chiefly if they fhall continue obftinately, 
‘and with habitual malice to proceed againft us.—But 
“© we do abhor and condemn any perfonal attempt with- 
** out previous deliberation, common concert, and fuf- 
* ficient proof, therefore let them be admonifhed of their 
“‘ hazard, and {pecially all ye intelligencers who, by your 
“* informations, render us up that our blood may be fhed.” 
Woodrow, ii. App. 137. From Sharp’s murder the 
ftatefmen had fome reafon to be apprehenfive of their 
lives. But from the nature of their government little 
doubt can be entertained that one part of the nation, but 
for the revolution, would have degenerated into affaflins. 


NOTE VI. p. 309. 


Tue following letter from lord Stair to the earl of 
Mar is charaCteriftical and curious. 

: ‘4d Fanuary 1706. 

“ Tacknowledge the honour of yours of the 25th paft, 
‘© in which your lordfhip hath been pleafed to give mea 
s full and cleat view of our affairs, how far they have 
“been fuccefsful, and where there is danger that they 
“ may mifcarry. 

‘Tam convinced the Inglis have done very handfomely 
‘Cand obligingly in repealing all the claufes of their a& 
‘‘ which were either injurious or grievous to us; and 
“though there were no more fuccefs to be hoped for 
‘“‘ from the treaty, yet that fame was well worth all the 
“‘ ftruggle we had to obtain it; and it carries an air of 
“‘ reproof to two forts of people; either thofe who would 
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not enter into atreaty becaufe they pretended no good 
would be got by it, and others who were fo fond as 
to have rendered without any terms, to which 1t was 
impoffible to have brought our nation or parliament. 
I fhall be forry if the Inglis infift too peremptorily upon 
an entire (union) at prefent. Your lordfhip knows my 
fentiments on that matter, that I do firmly believe an 
incorporating union is the beft for both nations ; but 
that may require more time than the prefent circum- 
{tances do allow; for if we fhould be fo unhappy as to 
be deprived of her prefent majefty before the fucceflion 
is fettled, great mifchiefs may follow. Therefore f 
with that upon the fettling of a free trade betwixt the 
nations and all freedom of the plantations, that the 
fucceffion were prefently declared in our next feflion 
of parliament, and that the treaty of an entire union 
might likewife proceed fo as a fcheme thereof might be 
offered to both parliaments ; and if more time were 
found to be neceflary for that, yet it needed not ftop 
the other from being prefently concluded and declared. 
<< For the nomination I think your part in ftating the 
difficulty and giving the general opinion, I conclude 
the court will hardly adventure to make another mixture 
without either ours or the opinion of our friends here ; 
and if they be of another mind, I think it’s our part to 
fubmit ; if that other brings the ‘matter to a good 


; econclufion, as not to be confidered by what hands, and 


if the affair mifcarries you are exonerated ; but I am 
afraid another {top of this kind will render D. Queent- 
berry fo jealous that he will not meddle, and your lord. 
thin will confider how the bufinefs will fucceed without 
him. 71s a great happinefs for the public and fecurity 
of the people that the two fecretaries, and the great men 
in the government, are of the farne fentiments. So 
long as you continue fo as impoflible for bufinefs to 


mifcarry 5 it may {tick at one time, but it may do at 
s¢ another. 
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“another. All the oppofition can only retard, but with« 
** out this fettlement there is nothing confiderable, either 
«ill or good, can be done with us. But though you 
‘* fhould not come to open breaches, if there arife diffi- 
** dence or fhynefs amongft you, then you ruin yourfelves, 
*‘ your friends and country. Therefore the common 
*‘ intereft is more to be minded than the particular part 
*¢ that every man is to aét. © Nor isit always the greateft 
*¢ actor that reprefents the greateft perfon ; but the feveral 
*« parts are to be given fo as the whole plot may be beft 
“executed. It’s only on this point that I fear heart 
“burnings may arife. The court and our friends there 
*‘ fhould digeft and prepare this matter, and I hope the 
* perfons fhall acquiefce in what parts friends do aflign 
«them ; and whoever be the principal actor, they fhould 
“be contented to act with concert, and to allow others 
«their fhare in the influence and difpofal of things, 
** according to their intereft and weight in the party. 

“< Ido not believe that the two dukes will differ in res 
‘‘ lation to the M. of Annandale. He mutt either recone 
s¢ cile and quit his humour before the nomination, of 
“then there will be an end of him; and there will 
‘be the more need of caution to retain our friends here 
‘and care to take off fome that were in oppofition. In 
‘order to retaining friends it is abfolutely neceflary to 
« finifh what was begun with the northern {quadron. | 
“‘ know it’s not your lordfhip’s fault that Grant is not 
“ provided as yet, but except be fheriff of 
‘‘ Rofs, they will never be hearty, for he manages the 
“ reft; and George Brodie is earneft that Captain Brodie 
“be under-chamberlain of Rofs, which has fome diff. 
culty ; but it muft either be done, or that kept fair in 
‘‘ expectation, which will have great influence in the 
s North; for though that corner, which had many res 
‘¢ prefentatives, are the moft difaffected to the prefent 
‘‘ eftablifhment and the fucceffion, yet the matter of 
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‘* trade is more in their heads than any others in parha» 
«© ment, which may make them eafy in the parliament. 
“to ratify thefe good terms that may be obtained in the 
“ treaty. 

‘‘ For getting of fome of our oppofers I wrote formerly 
“to E. Loudon, how little I believed of advances had 
‘¢ been made by the leaders; my lord Arnifton is very 
“ current for the treaty, and that we fhould take the 


-$¢ beft terms we could get, for breaking up is ruin; and 
sche fays he would not ftick at quitting our act of peace 
6 and: war, which is a fair advance. He is the firft 
. € baron in parliament, and you will find few of his ftate 
“to be put upon the treaty. There’s indeed a charm 
in being engaged into a party in common 


“s take men off from their own reafon ; bet yet if he were 
ss named and on the treaty, { think I could anfwer for 
‘him, and he is certainly for the conftitution. ‘There 
«is another friend of yours of whom Fl write to Loudon 


& when I have more affurance. He does not defire to 


“be in the treaty, and he is valuable for his tongue; 
«¢ and I think not high in his pretenfions. All his friends 
‘© are of our fide, fo if he comes there is no fear that he 
< goes off again. 

“For military matters, I pretend not to underftand 
‘them. All thefe gentlemen are fo touchy, that they 
“‘ are ready to miftake or quarrel even what’s done for 
«‘ their fervice to accommodate all matters. I muft fay 
‘‘the officers of our army having not frequent occafion 
‘“s of fighting for us, they are to be otherwife ufeful ; 
*¢ and there is fach a connection and dependence betwixt 
«the ftate and the army, that the nomination of officers 
«© never was out of the hands of the miniftry. No doubt 
“ great regard will be had to the recommendation of the 
«¢ commander in chief, as to the recommending of ftaff 
6‘ officers for the fubalterns where no other reafon of 
ss {tate interferes. For a new parliament I with this were 
sé better ; 
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¢¢ better; but till it fail us I would not try another, left 
‘that be worfe. I muft fay the parliament never failed 
*‘ where the miniftry was not divided; and in the new 
** elections the party in oppofition will have the advantage 
‘‘ of us in diligence ; and a perfon inclined to the court 
“Sis eafy put by from being chofen in his country. It 
“would raife a new ferment; whereas our humours 
© rather cool, and it’s too: true that men who defire eafy 
‘‘ fair things are feldom fo active as thofe who have 
€ worfe intentions.” 


NOTE 2 Vilwep 227. 


Lorp Giascow, Queenfberry’s inftrument in managing 
the Scotith parliament, produced on oath under Harley’s 
adminiftration, an account of the diftribution of the 
20,000/. See Lockhart’s App. Tindal’s Rapin, 111. 
474, Anecdotes Biog. and Crit. of eminent men of the 
prefent age. Cuningham endeavours to vindicate his 
friends, Hift. ii. 61. 3523 but they durft not difpute 
Glafgow’s veracity in the account delivered to the houfe 
of commons. Marchmont’s fhare was 1104/. Tweedale’s 
1000/.. Roxburgh’s so00/. Montrofe’s 200/. but it is to 
be obferved that the two former obtained no promotion, 
the two latter were created dukes and had no claim 
whatever to arrears. Some it is faid, who granted 
no difcharges, drew their arrears a fecond time out of 
the equivalent, from which Queenfberry received 23,000/. 
as commiffioner, befides 12,000/, the balance of the 
20,000/. which he was permitted to retain. The reader 
may be furprifed at the fmall fums (25/. go0/. 75/. 100/.) 
employed as bribes ; but when reduced to Scotch money, 
three, fix, nine, and twelve hundred pounds, have a 
better found, and are quite adapted to the poverty of 
the country in thefe times. The leaft is lord Banff’s 
11/, 125.3 but’ we difcover from Carftairs that his 
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lordfhip, a papift, was fo poor as to embrace the pro- 
teftant faith that he might folicit a {mall fum for his 
journey or vote in parliament. Carftairs, 737. Never 
was an union fo cheaply purchafed. 

Dr. Somerville, in his accurate and impartial hiftory 
ef queen Anne, p. 223, obferves that the money was partly 
diftributed as arrears, partly to defray the expence of 
magiftrates, partly to counteract the intended bribery 
of the French and Dutch. It is not whether the arrears 
were due, but whether they would have been advanced 
unlefs to purchafe votes. The marquis of Athol, who 
received his arrears, but retained his vote, is a fingular ex- 
ception ; nor do we know what fecret fervices he might 
have performed, like Hamilton. But arrears never paid 
till then, to. create influence, are not the lefs bribes that 
they were juftly due. As the provoft of Wigton, the 
only magiftrate, fat in parliament, the money was un- 
doubtedly given for his vote. ‘The bribery intended, 
but never practifed by the Dutch, isa mere egotifm of 
Cuningham’s, who affects to have diffuaded them by his 
influence from the attempt. Hamilton required 20,000/. 
from France to prevent an union; the very fum which 
Queenfberry procured from. England. But the fmall- 
nefs of the bribes muit be afcribed to the want of 
competition for the purchafe of votes. 


NOTE VIE 'p. 334. 


A LATE hiftorian of the Hamilton family quotes a letter 
from Middleton to Hamilton, ‘ befeeching his grace, in 
“ behalf of his mafter, to forbear giving any farther oppo- 
‘ fition to the union, as he had extremely at heart to 
“ give to his fifter this proof of his ready compliance 
« with her wifhes ; not doubting but he would one day 
«‘ have it in his power to reftore to Scotland its ancient 
‘‘ weight and independence.” A letter quoted as ex- 

9 tant, 
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tant, might have paffed as authentic: but the author, 
left any doubt foould be entertained that fuch a letter once exiffed, 
quotes another from Hamilton to his fon. Tell my 
“lord Middleton not to be uneafy about his letter; | 
«¢ have been too fick to anfwer it, but I burnt it with other 
“ papers for fear of accident.” ‘Till a letter mentioning 
that another was burnt, fhall be received as fufficient to 
authenticate a quotation from that laft letter, it will be 
difficult to perfuade the world that Godolphin and Marl- 
borough meant to reftore the Stewarts, Harley to fecure 
the proteftant fucceffion. Hamilton’s Tranf. during the 
reign of queen Anne, p. 43—4. 
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AN 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL 
DISSERTATION 


ON THE SUPPOSED AUTHENTICITY OF 


ete heme Se to. IV. 


S the poems of Offian are about to be publifhed in 
Earfe, their fuppofed original, fome reafon may 

be expected for transferring them from the third to the 
eighteenth century. ‘The argument already explained, in 
the firft volume, (p. 44.) I hold to be unanfwerable. In 
afcribing fuch primeval refinement to the firft and rudeft 
ftage of fociety, we muft believe that the highlanders dege- 
nerated on emerging from the favage ftate, and became 
more barbarous in proportion as they became more civilized. 
But the believers in Offian will ftill require a more 
minute detection, which infidels may not be difpleafed to 
perufe ; and unlefs my opinion is fully vindicated, I fhall 
be accufed of an invidious oppofition to our national bard, 
on \the eve of his appearance in the original Earfe. 
The detections that occur will exceed the ufual latitude 
indulged in thefe notes. In reducing, however, the ny- 
merous 
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merous detections, hiftorical and critical, under a few 
general heads; I. The Roman hiftory of Britain: 
H. The middle ages: III. Tradition: IV. The cuftoms 
and manners of the times: V. The real origin of the 
poems: VI, Imitations of the ancient and modern poets : 
VU. ‘The pretended originals: VIII. Macpherfon’s avowal 
of the whole impofture; it is my fincere defire to dif- 
abufe my countrymen, and, if poflible, to put an end to 
the controverfy and the deception for ever. } 


DeteGtion I. 1. That the Highlanders, to whom the name of 
ef Offian. aes . 


Scots was at firft-appropriated, originated from Ireland, 
the ancient Scotia, is an hiftorical fact, which was never 
controverted except by Maitland, Goodall, and the two 
Macpherfons. ‘The latter have wifely abandoned a mil- 
lennium of fabulous kings. But.the. arrival or return of 
the Scots from Ireland, under Fergus Mac Erth and his 
| brother Loarn, is eftablifhed by the concurrence of every 
Ni Scottifh and Irifh hiftorian; and their firft arrival is 
marked by Bede, under Riada their leader, from whom 
their fettlement was named Dalriada. Their migration 
is confirmed by the Irith hiftories, and their arrival 
fixed at the year 258, when a colony was firft conduted 
by Riada to Argyle. In the next century they occur in 
Marcellinus, under the defignation of Attacotti and Scots, 
a new people, unknown to Ptolemy, who retained the 
fame fettlements in Argyle till expelled by the Picts. 
But whether their firit migration» and arrival from 
Ireland is placed at 258, under Cairbar. Riada, or poft- 


poned till 503, when reftored by Fergus, it is an hiftorical : 
fa&t that there was not a highlander in Scotland, of the 
prefent race, at the beginning of the era affigned to 
Fingal *. 


See in Whitaker’s Genuine Hiftory of the Britons afferted, a full 
confutation of Macpherfon’s’ obje€tions to Bede, and of the defcent 
of the Irifh from the Caledonian Scots. See Uther. Stillingfleet, 
Kennedy. Pinkerton’s Introduction, &c. 


2: Mac- 
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2. Macpherfon had difcovered from O'Flaherty, and. From Ro- 
Keating, that Fingal and his heroes were real characters i he 
in the hiftory of Ireland, whofe true era was from the 


middle to the end of the third century. In appropriating 
thofe heroes to the highlands of Scotland, he found a 
convenient chafm in the hiftory of Britain under the 
Romans, and connected Fingal with Caracalla in 208, 
and with Caraufius the ufurper in 286, to afcertain his 
era without recourfe to Ireland, and efcape dete€tion 
during the intermediate period. His reign and exploits 
are prolonged in the Temora to the battle of Gabhra, 
where Ofcar was killed by Cairbar in 296%, with the 
fame propriety as if a youthful patriot, who refifted an 
union in the Scottifh parliament, were again introduced 
at the end of the century, oppofing an union with Ireland 
in the Britifh fenate. By connecting his Poems, how- 
ever, with Roman hiftory, Macpherfon has incurred 
the moft egregious detections. ‘The abfurdity was re- 
marked by Gibbon, that the highland bard fhould de- 
{cribe the fon of Severus ‘ by a nickname invented four. 
“years afterwards, fcarcely ufed by the Romans till 
‘‘ after the death of that emperor, and feldom employed 
“by the moft ancient hiftorians*.” The detection is 
as complete with refpect to Caraufius. In the middle 
of the ninth century the fabulous Nennius placed the 


2 The battle of Gabhra, in which the Fions or Clan Boifkin were de- 
ftroyed, is placed by O’Flaherty in 297, but by moit others in 296. Led- 
wich Antiquities of Ireland, p. 10. Campbell’s Stri¢tares on the Hiftory 
of Ireland, p. 185. O’Halloran’s Hift. of Ireland, i. 220. The book of 
Houth, and other Irifh Annals, render the fact indifputable ; (Tranfaétions 
of the Royal Irith Academy, i. 113.) and the period was fufficiently 
within the reach of traditionary hiftory, on the introdution of letters 
by St. Patrick. See Pinkerton’s Intredudtion to the Hiftory of Scotland, 
ll. 74+ 

3 Gibbon*s Hiftory, i, 8.209. Macpherfon gives three etymolozies of 
Caracalla; carac-huil, termble eye ; carac-healla, terrible-look; carac- 
challamh, a fortof (terrible) upper garment. Offian, ii. 222. edit. 1773. 
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wall of Severus between the Forth and the Clyde, and 
reprefented Caraufius as the contemporary and fucceffor 
of that emperor, revenging his defeat and death on the 
Natives; repairing and fortifying his wall with feven 
caftles ; erecting Arthur’s oven as a monument of his 
victories, and impofing his own name on the river 
Carron. That Severus’s wall, if ever ere€ted, extended 
nearly in a line with Hadrian’s, from the Tine to Solway, 
and that the country, within the wall of Antoninus, be- 
tween the Forth and the Clyde, was abandoned by 
Carracalia, a fat unknown to Macpherfon, is fully 
eftablifhed by every Englith writer, Uther excepted, 
from Bede to Horfely and Roy. Buchanan, whom 
alone he confulted, was deceived by Nennius; and on 
this wretched fable the additional fi@tions of Offian are 
eon{tructed. Fingal is reprefented in Comala as en- 
countering Caracalla on the banks of the Carron; and 
returning in Carrick Thura from an incurfion into the 
Roman province of Valentia, which did not then exift ; 
and in Croma, Ofcar oppofes Caros, king of Ships, en- 
trenched at Carron behind his gathered heap, which, 
as the wall in Scotland was not built by Severus, Carau- 
fius the ufurper did not repair. Macpherfon, from his 
gathered heap or collection of ftones, imagined that the 
ftone wall afcribed to Severus (ad murum, Newcaftle} 
belonged to Scotland, and was ignorant that Agricola 
merely erected a chain of Forts; Antoninus, a vallum 
or turf rampart and trench+. Trufting to the Scottith 
antiquaries, he is equally ignorant that the interpolator 
of Nennius is the fole foundation for the battles and 
buildings of Caraufius at Carron, and the only authority 
on which it is celebrated by Buchanan and himfelf, as 
the furtheft limit of the Roman empire. 


4 Nennius, cap, 148-—-51. WHorfley’s Brit. Rom. 1. i. ¢.9, 10. Pin- 
kerton, 1. 4§- Innes’ Crit. Effay, i. 15. Gordon’s Itin. Septentrionale. 


Koy’s Mil. Ant. 
“ Hic 
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«¢ Hic contenta fuos defendere fines 
« Roma fecurigeris pretendit moenia Scotis, 
‘s Hic fpe progreffus pofita, Caronis ad undam, 
«Terminus aufonii fignat divortia regni.” 


Bucu. u. 56. 


3. Carron, affigned by Buchanan as the term of the 
Roman empire, and the fcene of Douglas, a tragedy then 
fo popular, Glencoen, or Cona, infamous from the 
maflacre of Glenco, Dumbarton, the Alcluith of Bede, 
the moft noted or claflical places in Scotland, are thus, 
by a dexterous anticipation, appropriated to Offian. Bal- 
clutha, in the poem of Carthon, was burnt by Comhal, 
the father of Fingal. Dumbarton could not have 
efcaped the accurate obfervation of Ptolemy, a contem. 
porary, had it exifted then. The Romans, when the 
wall of Antoninus was erected in 140, would neither 
have permitted the Britons to retain a fortrefs of fuch 
confiderable ftrength, nor could Dumbarton, in the 
fecond century, have been deftroyed by Comhall, from 
its extreme vicinity to the end of the wall. The fac& 
appears to be, that it was built by the Romans, and named 
Theodofia °, from Theodofius, Valentinian’s general, who 
recovered in 367, and erected the country abandoned by 
Caracalla, into the province of Valentia, between the walls. 
Balclutha, therefore, had no exiftence when it was facked 
by Comhall; and I fufpeét much that the incident is 
derived from the deftru€tion of Dumbarton in ‘the ninth 
century, by the Danes from Ireland. 


The 


§ ** Maximus hie vifitur lacus, cui nomen olim Lyncalidor ; ad cujus 
*¢ oftium condita a Romanis urbs Alcluith, brevi tempore a duce Theodofio 
** nomen fortita, qui occupatam a barbaris provinciam recuperavit: cum 
*¢ hac comparari potuit nulla ; utpote quz poft fracias ceteras circumja- 
*‘ centes provincias impetum hoftium ultimo fuftinuit.” Richard of 
Cirencefter, l,i. c. 6. Ifthe authority of Richardis denied, the filence 
ef Ptolemy, who enumerates the towns of each nation, is decifive 
againft the exiftence of Alcluith in the fecond century. Alauno has 
been 
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The name itfelf is an additional deteGtion. Wher 
ereCted by the Romans it retained the name of Theodofia 
and: the privileges of a Latin town, (jus Latii,) till trans- 
ferred on their departure to the native Britons who formed 
the kingdom of Strathclyde Welfh. On becoming their 
capital, it received, or perhaps recovered, the name of 
Alcluyd, explained by Bede the rock of Clyde. Unable 
to difcover the word in Earfe, Macpherfon imagined that 
Bede was miftaken, and tranflated the Gothick, and com- 
paratively recent names of Dunclidon and Dunbarton, the 


a fictitious name of his own, is proved not only by 
Richard, but Adomnan, who preceded Bede, and tranf- 
lated Al/cluyth into Petracloith in his life of Columba. 

4. Fingal’s intercourfe with other nations contains the 
fame minute yet conclufive' detections. Inniftore, the 
ifles of wild boars, which occurs in an Irifh ballad to be 
quoted in the fequel, is transferred by Macpherfon to the 
Orkney ifles. Confcious that torre never fignified a whale 
in Earfe, Smith converts the name into Innis-orc, or 
Orc-innis, the ifle of whales, from the Latin orca or the 
Englifh orc, introduced into their language by the Irith 
priefts. It is evident that Macpherfon, who was far gone 
in Celtic etymology, inverted or tranflatedthe Orkneys 


into Earfe, ‘and converted the name into Iniftore, (Torry 


been transferred from Stirling to Keir, and the Caftra Alata from Edinburgh 
to Cramond or Invernefs. As Alcluith was fo long unoccupied, it is 
fingular that the Romans, adhering to an eftablifhed plan of defence, neg- 
lected three fuch natural fortreffes as Dumbarton, Edinburgh, and S. rling, 
for a line of forts and a wall from frith to frith. 

6 Macpherfon, who might difcoverin Goodall’s Introdu@tion to Fordun 
(publithed 1759) the deftruGion of Alcluyth in 870 by the Danes, ima- 
gined that 4/ a rock was a miftake of Bede’s for Balla town. Dunclidon, 
which he evidently tranflates Balclutha, has no authority, I fufpeét, but 
3axter’s emendation of the Clidum of Ravennas. He has given us another 
town, Balteutha, to be ftill difcovered on the Tweed, 


ifle 
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ifle on the weft of Ireland,) for the benefit of the found 7. 
But the Orkney ifles, which he peoples with Scandinavians, 
were either uninhabited then, or pofleiled by the fame 
Picts whom he confounds indifcriminately in Scotland, 
both with the Cimbric Britons and Irith Celts. 


a contemporary of Fingal, defcribes the iflands in 240 as 


Solinus, 


deftitute equally of inhabitants and woods, and covered 
only with fhrubs or heath; “ Orcades numero tres3 
“vacant homine; non habent fylvas; tantum junceis 
‘“‘herbis inhorrefcunt; cetera earum nudae arenae et 
‘ rupes tenent *.” From his coincidence with Ptolemy 
in the number of the Hebrides, in which he departs from 
Pliny whom he generally tranfcribes, we muft conclude 
that ¢res is a manufcript miftake for the ¢riginta of Mela. 
But from this accurate and picturefque defcription, I pre- 
fer his authority that the iflands were then uninhabited, 
to ‘Tacitus’ vague account of Agricola’s fleet, **quas 
“ Orcades vocant, invenit domuitque,” or the poetical 
fictions of Claudian in the fourth century, who peoples 
‘Thulé with Pi€ts, and the Orkneys with Saxons, inftead 
of the Saxon ifles. Their firft inhabitants were the fame 
Picts who inhabited Scotland. The Norwegians had not 
acquired in the fixth, nor begun to people the iflands till 
‘the eighth century, when the petty princes of Norway 
were expelled by Harold. But Macpherfon, ignorant that 


7 Smith’s Gaelic Antiquities, 231%. Colleftan. Hibern. iii. 370, See 
in Macpherfon’s Introduétion to the Hiftory of Britain a ridiculous litt 
of Latin words, among others, fericum, feriam, filk, derived from the 
Earfe. His etymology of Britain is curious; Afraid, extenfive, broad, in 
land. Offian, i. 206. Thus thefe Celtic etymologifts return us our own 
words as well as ourown poems for Earfe, 

8 Solinus, cap. 35, where Richard feems to have read Triginta, 1. i. 
cap. 8. The Orkneys, from the earlieft Norwegian accounts, were without 
trees. Solinus 
Ireland of bees. 


is generally accurate, though ridiculed for depriving 
But Giraldus Cambrenfis, wlio mentions their intro- 
duction, afcribes their fcarcity to the high winds and humidity of the 
climate, and the noxious yews which were numerous then. 
Topogr. Hiber. li. c. 5e 
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they were deftitute even then of wood, and utterly defért 
unlefs poflefled by the Picts, difcriminates the Orkneys 
by the circle of Loda, and diverfifies the {cenery with 
aged trees, the flaming or the fallen oak, and a rock with 
all its echoing wood. 

5- In the epifode of Conban-carglas, daughter of 
Torcul-torno king of Lulan, (for the names in the Cath- 
Joda are at leaft romantic,) we are required to believe 
that the highlanders were acquainted with Torneo and 
Lulea by name, at the bottom of the gulph of Bothnia, 
in Swedifh Lapland, at a time when the Romans had 
no knowledge of Scandinavia beyond the Wener lake. 
Currachs of ozier, covered with hides, were the only 
veflels which the highlanders poffeffed ; and as they were 
neither pirates nor traders, nor failors, nor addicted ever 
to the fea, we may truly afirm that they never pafied 
into Scandinavia in a fingle fhip. The invafions from 
Lochlin, a name unknown till the ninth century, are 
equally fabulous. The Suiones, diftinguifhed by Tacitus 
as the only northern nation poflefled of fhips, were ftill 
ignorant, in the fecond century, of the ufe of fails %. 
The Franks, inftructed by the fingular and recent efcape 
of their countrymen, who circumnavigated Europe from 
the Euxine to the Rhine, were the only maritime people 
that infefted the coafts of Britain till the Saxons appeared. 
Had the Norwegians applied fo early to piracy or to the fea, 
as they muft have been attraCted by plunder to the fouth- 
ern fhores, inftead of Ireland, fo their predatory expe-. 
ditions could not have efcaped the obfervation of the 
Romans, when Caraufius was employed to intercept the 
Franks '°, 

lI. tr. Thefe hiftorical deteGtions condu& us to the 
invafions of Scotland and Ireland, in the middle AGES, 
by the Norwegians and Danes, to whom the traditionary 


9 Tacitus Germ. c. 44. 


19 See Gibbon, ji- 84. 123. 8vo. who is careful to diftinguith the 
Franks from the Saxons. 
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poems in the highlands refer. Shaw, Hill, and the 
bifhop of Clonmore, who have fearched the highlands fuc- 
ceflively for originals, difcovered no traditions whatever 
of Swaran ; but of Magnus Barefoot, who, feizing Cantiré Magnus. 


and the Ifles, was killed in Ireland in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, and by an anachronifm not un- 


common in traditions, is reprefented in fome rude ballads 
as encountering Fingal. The name is retained by Smith, 
another reverend: tranflator of thofe ballads into heroic 
poems; and Swaran, in the firft fra: of Fingal, 
before the author had digefted his plan, is denomi- 
nated Garve, a literal tranflation of Magnus into Earfe. 
But Macpherfon perceived the. traditionary anachronifin ; 
and to render the nee of Norway contemporary with 
Fingal, converted Magnus into the fictitious Swaran. 

2. In Carrick- sance an heroic poem, Fingal, retur ning Ketil. 
from an expedition into the Roman province, fails next 
day to vifit his friend Cathula, the fon of Sarno, king 
of Iniftore. Under the names of Cathula (pronounced 
Cat-huil) the fon of Sarno, altered and adapted to Celtic 
poetry, it is eafy to difcern Ketil, the fon of Biarno, 
celebrated in Icelandic genealogies as lord of the Hebudes, 
of whom fome traditionary report may be preferved in 
thofe iflands. When the Weftern Ifles were recovered by 
the Norwegian pirates from Harold PHsrspies of whom 
Macpherfon has made fome mention in the maid of Lulan, 
Ketil, a Norwegian employed to regain them, eftablifhed 
himifelf there as an independant prince. Inftead, how- 
ever, of being a contemporary of Caracalla, or Caraufius 
the ufurper, Cathula the friend of Fingal, and the Nor- 
wegian lord of the Hebudes, ‘lived in the begina ing of 
the tenth century, and was connected, ‘| DY the marriage 
of his daughters, not with the king of Morven, but with 
the petty princes of Dublin and Man". 


WwW 
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1 Ketil multis preliis, perpetuo vidtoriaram curfa, feliciter infalas 


domuit, foederibus deinde p:€cipuis occidentalium regionum Principibu 
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3. But what fhall we fay to Carrick-Thura, the palace 
of the king of Iniftore? In transferring his refidence to 
Orkney, it was neceflary to find a local habitation and a 
name. ‘Thura is the name of a place in Caithnefs, of 
which the author had probably heard in Badenoch; and 
in fearching Mackenzie’s maps, he difcovered a Carrick 
in Orkney, which, when conjoined with Thura, feemed 
to approximate fufliciently towards a local appella- 
tion’. ‘Thura and Thurfo are undoubtedly names of the 
fame Norwegian or Gothic original; but unfortunately 
for the authenticity of the poem, Carrick is a recent 
name, of Celtick etymology, never known in thofe iflands, 
till it was impofed by Stewart earl of Carrick on a houte 
which he built there in the laft century.. 

4. The author difeovered in Wallace’s defcription, 
and Mackenzie’s maps of the Orkneys, a remarkable 
circle of ftones, fimilar to Stonehenge, which, whether 
erected by the Picts or Norwegians, he has appropriated 
to his poetry, and dedicated to Loda. ‘Vhat they were 
raifed by the Norwegians in the ninth century, and 
dedicated to Woden, a traditionary name, appears indif- 
putable. But the origin of Loda, which has no afhnity 
to the twelve names of Odin, feems to perplex the com- 
mentators on Offian. Mallet’s Introduction to the Hiftory 
of Denmark, which was recently publifhed, fuggefted 
the idea, and the name was compounded from Odin and 


et affinitate per filiarum conjugia fibi conciliatis, earum poffeffionem fibi 
confirmavit. Torfacus Orcades, 14. See Eyrbyggia Saga, p 5; Smith’s 
Sean Dana for Cathuil, p. 160. 

13 Aboriginal Gaelic names of mountains are preferved im Wales (Lloy<'s 
Arctzologia Pref.) ; Welch or Cimbrick names in Scotland ; and the names 
of the Weftern Ifles, and along the coaft of Caithnefs are {till Norwegian. 
The Pids, whom the Norwegians found in Orkney, (Diploma in Wallace, ) 
have beftowed their name on the Petland frith which divides it from Scot- 
land; but the Pictith names of hills and iflss are not to be difcriminated 
from the Norwegian ; a proof, at leaft, that the Picts were not Celts. Nor 
is there a Celtick name, the unfortunate Carrick excepted, to be found in 
Orkney. 


the 
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the Edda, with the French article L’Oda prefixed.. The 


author afferts in a note that the circles of ftones in 
Orkney retain to this day the name of Loda or Loden, 
and appeals to Mallet, as a proof that the temple built by 
Haquin at Drontheim went always under the fame name 
of Loden. The firft affertion I know to be falfe; and 
every reader may fatisfy himfelf of the fecond. « Haco,” 
(in 978 appointed tributary earl of Norway by the 
Danes) “ built a temple at Laden, near Drontheim, 
‘not inferior to that at Upfal '+.”. When the author 
cannot adhere to the truth, in an appeal to books to 
which we have accefs, the world muft be forgiven for 
rejecting the authenticity of the poems, when he appeals 
to traditions to which there is no accefs. 

II. 1. Among the common clafs of mankind, it ‘is 
obferved by Mallet thata fon remembers his father, knows 
fomething about his grandfather, but never beftows a 
thought on his more remote progenitors. The fame 
argument has always convinced the learned, that poems 
preferved upwards of fifteen hundred years by oral 
tradition, was a fiction utterly unworthy of credit. « It 
‘is indeed ftrange,” fays Hume in a letter to Gibbon, 
“that any man of fenfe could have imagined it poffible, 
“‘ that above twenty thoufand verfes, along with num- 
* berlefs hiftorical fads, could have been preferved by 
* oral tradition, during fifty generations, by the rudett, 
** perhaps, of all the civilized nations, the moft neceilitous, 
“the moft turbulent, and the moft unfettled 5.” To 
eftimate the full force of this argument, let us remember 
that three fourths of the civilized world have been em- 
ployed, fince the era of Fingal, in the recitation of poems 
neither fo long nor fo intricate as Offian’s; and confid 
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14 Haquin Comte de Nervege en avoit bati un presde Drontheim, a Laden, 
(the territory, mot the temple,) qui ne cedoit guéres 4 celui d’Upfai. 
Mallet’s Intr. i. 79. from Ol. Wormius. Dan. p.6. Offian, ii. 104. 

"5 Gibbon’s Mem i, 149. Mallet’s Northern Antiquitics, i. 52. 
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how fmall a portion of the pfalms or liturgy can be pre- 


ferved’by memory, much jef{s tranimitted ba oral traditions 
for a fingle generation. 

2. In the fragments publifhed in 1760, the tranilator, 
to prove their antiquity, aflures us that “the diction is 
“‘ very obfolete, and differs widely from the fiyle of fuch 
“ sag as have been written in the fame language two 
‘6 or three centuries ago.” That the poems were preferved 
by ‘ee tradition, in an obfolete diction, or, m other 
words, a dialeét already difufed by the people, is alone 
faficient to confute their authenticity. The mutability 
of language is counteracted only by letter and the art of 
printing 3 which, reacting as a model on converfation, 
preferve and perpetuate an uniform and refined dialect, 
through the oi Bilis nation, from age to age. -An un- 
written language diverges in each province into a dif. 
ferent didiceiree ind in every age aflumes a’ new form, 
although the fyntax and radical ftructures may remain. 
A- tune, a tale, a genealogy; a ballad that adopts the 
dition of each generation, is the utmoft ever preferved 
by tradition ; and although the Scottith melodies are 
undoubtedly ancient, the fongs themfelves are of 2 
recent date. But the Farfe cients an unwritten 
language till the prefent age. That it has remained 
invariably the fame lad gt nam fince the firft migration of 
the highlanders to Scotland, is difproved by its seimep08 
from the parent Irifh, a page of which, a few centuries 
old, is confeffedly unintelligible to the people at 
prefent ®. That any traditionary poems of Offian, of 
a remote antiquity, are preferved in the highlands, | 1s 
refuted by an obvious fact; inftead of connecting their 
clans with the Fions, or heroes of Fingal, their bards 


or feanachies have given to Scotland their own feries 
of Dalriadick kings. Ford un and Winton, unable to 
difeover materials for their hiftories in Scotland, had 


26 O’Connor’s Ogygia vindicated, p. 20. 
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recourfe to Ireland. At the coronation of Alexander 
(I. the highland genealogift introduced by Fordun 
and his continuators, to recite the royal pedigree, 
inftead. of .afcending from Fergus Mac Erth to Erth, 
Congal, Fergus, Fingal, and from thence, according 
to Macpherfon’s egregious fictions, to Comhal, ‘Trathal, 
Trenmor, proceeds through the whole fabulous race, 
not forgetting Riada, to Fergus I. a fufhcient proof 
that cee was no tradition then of the fix kings of 


Morven, whom the highlanders would have communi- 


cated to: Scotland, alge with their genuine lit of 
kings. The genealogy of the clans has been pufhed to 


the utmoft, ies not a fingle family is derived from 


Mor 


the Fions. They were unknown to nro, dean of 


the Ifles, in his genealogy of the clans, and are men- 
tioned in tad. Surnames as an lIrith militia 
commanded by Fion-macoel, concerning whofe huge 


OO 

5 bod ; la) Bs We + te te he 
ftature and exploits, “ diverfe rude rhymes were re- 

aes 2 : } fries ) p * - eM s Be 39 
“‘ tained by the Irifh and fome of the highlanders ;” but 
Martin, who mentions the fame traditions, and enumerate: 

are ihe ay. 4 
fome Irith manufcripts found in South Uift, L loyd, and 
eget: i 
Mackenzie, to whom they were communicated, were 
equally ignorant of the kings of Morven, and of Offan’s 
ave i 
Poems 7: 
ae eth ie ee 
3: ints fooner were the tranflations publifhed than the 
P Vee, ACs YE +h 

he poems sie a Of the 
numerous Hie pak te from thofe who had Acard or res 

17 Monro’s Defcrip. of the Weftern Ifles and Genealogy of the Clans, 
MS. Adv. Lib. W. Buchanan’s Hilt. of the Buchanans and Scottith 
Surnames, p. 12. Martin’s Weftern Ifles, 89.452: 219. The manufcripts 
of Beaton, which Martin mentions, were examined by Lloyd, who found 
three leaves of Cairbar Lifachair’s hiftory which Sir George Mackenzie 
quoted againft Stilingfleet, but was unable to read. Stillingfleet juftly 
obferved, that Cairbar, an {rifh king in 284, had been turned into an author 
by miftake. Origines Britannice Fret. 42, But Sir George, wlio difcovered 
the hiftory of Cairbar, (the princethat killed Ofcarat G raohra, and appears 
fo confpicuous in the Temora,) was {till ignorant of Fingal and the kings 
of Morven, in his refearches among the highianders concerning the an- 
tiquity of the royal line, Nicholfon’s Scottifh Hitt. Library, ch. ii. p. 24, 
Mackenzie,ii. 430 
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membered to have kyown the originals none, itisobfervable, 
ever prefumed to affert that they poffeffed in writing, or 
could repeat from memory, much lefs that they had 
originally furnifhed a fingle fragment «f the poems which 
Macpherfon had tranflated. When Johnfon vifited the 
Weitern Ifles, the natives had nothing to communicate 
that deferved attention. Stone, a colletor who preceded 
Macpherfon, Shaw, the author of the Gaelic Dictionary, 
Mr. Hill, an Englith gentleman, Dr. Young, the prefent 
bifhop of Clonmore, Sir James Foulis, an enthufiaft for 
Celtick poetry, difcovered only fuch rude rhymes of 
the fifteenth or fixteenth century, as, Offian’s religious 
difpute with St. Patrick, the battle between Fingal and 
‘Magnus, the combats with Con, Muirartack, Ullin king 
of Spain, Erragon of Lochlin; the death of Ofcar, of 
Deirdar, and of Dermid who trod on the poifonous 
briftles of a wild boar he had flain '*. In their refearch 
for manufcripts, Johnfon’s affertion remained undif- 
proved, that there was not an Earfe manu{cript above 
a century old. As a proof that the highlanders were 
neither rude and illiterate, nor the Earfe an unwritten 
language in Offian’s days, we are gravely told, in reply to 
Johnion, that the Druids, when expelled from Scotland, 


18 See Mr, Hill’s Colle@ion in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1782, 3. 
Dr. Young’s in the Tranfaftions of the Royal Irith Academy, vol. i, 
Fiom Stone, a fchoolmafter at Dunkeld, whofe poctry appeared in the 
Scots Magazine 1796, difcovered nothing but thofe Irifh ballads defcribed 
above. The late fir James Foulis applied to Earfe, in his old age, in order 
to read the epic poems of Offian in the original ; but when he had acquired 
the language the epic poems were not tobe found. He had nothing to con- 
tribute to the Perth edition of Gaelic poetry but thofe Irith ballads ; 
and in his letters, which I am permitted to tranferibe, he inveighs 
bitterly againft Macpherfon. ** Offian Macpherfon is an execrable fellow. 
*‘ In f{pite of all that has been faid, or ever may be advanced, in favour. of 
** the authgnticity of Offian’s Poems, the concealing his originals will always 
«* ke looked on as a convincing proof that he has forged them himfelf. It is 
** demonftrable that he has ufed great juggling about what. he calls the two 
** epic poems of Fingal and Temora, and he will probably never fhew the 
€* original poems,” 


retired 
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retired to Iona, where they eftablifhed a college, and 
lived and taught unmolefted till difpofleffed in the fixth 
century by Columba '9. There is no proof but conjecture 
that the Druids ever exifted in Ireland, where their 
human facrifices, their divination from human victims, 
and their favourite doftrine of the metempfychofis were 
unknown **. The fa appears to be certain that there 
never was a Druid in Scotland; otherwife Tacitus, who 
defcribes the deftruction of their order in England, mutt 
have remarked their influence or exiftence under Galgacus 
in the Caledonian war. ‘lhe man who can thus create 
an hiftorical fa&t, requires nothing but genius to fabricate 
an epic poem. But when manufcripts are appealed to, 
let a fingle book of Fingal in manufcript, fuch as tranflated 
by Macpherfon, of an older date than the preient century, 
be produced and lodged in a public library, and there is 
an end of the difpute. Macpherfon of Strathmafhic, a 
poet who aflifted in tranferibing the poems from old 
manufcripts, or oral tradition, or whofe poetry, I prefume, 
is, in other words, intermixed with his kinfman’s, afiirms 
that one of the old manufcripts which he read or tran- 
fcribed, was dated in 1410; and the credulous Kaims, 
in his Sketches of Man, was perfuaded to affert that the 
four firft books of Fingal were contained in a Gaelic 
manufcript, written on vellum in 1403, which the 
tranflator found in the ifle of Skye*". In ‘Trinity Col- 
. lege, 

19 Smith’s Gaelic Antiquities, 68. 

20 Cefar, 1. Gc. 13- The name is nothing. Druid, in the Celtick, 
fignifies merely a wife man or wizard. But we difcover no trace in Ireland, 
on the arrival of St, Patrick, of the doétrines or human facrifives of the 
Druids, whofe groves were favis fuperftitiombus facriy and who intermixing 
a Phoenician fuperftition with barbarous rites, crugre captivo adolere aras, et 
Lominum fibris confulere decs fas babebant. Tacit. Ann. 1. 14. ¢. 30. Strabo, 
1. 4. p- 198. An eftablifhed and well difciplined priefthood like the Druids, 
would have refifted, and might have prevented the introdu€iion of Chrittia- 
nity into Ireland. Put the moft learned and rational of the Irifh antiquaries, 
Ledwich and Campbell, are {till tenacious of the Druids, and the Tuath de 
Danan ; undoubtedly a colony of Damnii from Britain. 

21 Blais’s ‘Differtation on Offian; App. Kaims’s Sketches, 1. 426, The 
copy of Winton’s Chronicle in the Royal Library, the oldeft Scotch manu- 
cca 
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ege, shire and perhaps in the highlands, there are 


{rifh manufcripts of the ballads publithed by Hull, Mifs 
Brooks, and the bifhop of Clonmore. The red book of 


-lanronald’s bard, to which fuch frequent and confident 
»peals were made, was recovered from Macpherfon, and 
1 the genealogy and exploits of the Macdonalds 
under Montrofe, Colkitto and others, down to 1686, 


when it was probably written; with fome fhort fongs 


of the prefent century by Macvuirick the bard, but not a 
fingle {yllable of Offian’s Poems *”. 


But 


{cript extant, is not older than 3421, nor later perhaps than 1430. D. 
Macpherion’s edit. p. 31. 


2% The red book of Clanronald, (Leabhar Dearg,) from the candid com- 
munication of the highland orien isnow in my hands. It is a duodecime 
bound volume, of an hundred and fifty leaves, in the frifh character, 
which the Macvuiricks underftood and wrote, dated, in the middle of the 
fongs, Sept. 8, 17263; but the boards and a few leaves of the beginning 


and end are loft, and thefe, it is threwdly fufpeéted, contained the original 


pW A one ee Wh nts 


at is more to the purpofe, this is the only MS. fpe- 


poem 
cifed in y as communicated to Macpherfon, ‘* Mr. 
“* Angus Macneil, n of Sbath Uift, affirms that Mr. Macdonald, 
¢* a parifhioner of his, declares that he had eften feen and read a great part 


“* of an ancient MS. cnce in the poffeffion of the family of Clanronald, and 


6 fterwards carried 7 


/, containing many of thefe poems;—and that 
‘edeceffors had for many generations been bards 


; Ciatadnidld, declared alfo, in his prefence, that he had 
old MS. and that he himfelf gave to. Mr. 
s&h bee erfon a manufcript containing fome of the poems, which are now 


ay > 


‘© tranflated and ‘publ fhed.”? Had Macpherfon received more, than a fingle 


volume, ae parifh minifter mutt have ice the fa@, when he difcovered 
that a MS, had been fent to Ireland, which, inftead of Offian’s poems, 
appears from Martin, who enumerates the MSS. found in South Uift, &c. 
to have been a life of Columba, then in the poffeffion of Macdenald of Ben- 
becula, afterwards chief of Clanronald. Martin’s Weft. Ifles, 264. The 
family knew of no other than that and Macvuirick’s, whofe fon is {till alive to 
atteft the faét. Smith and Macnicol knew of no other when they appealed 
with fuch effrontery tothe red book of Macvuirick, and the red rhymer, a 
folio MS. which Macpherfon got from Macdonald of Glenalladale or Kyles ; 
(Smith’s Gaelic Antiq. 95. 125. Macnicol’s Remarks, 304.) and thefe appa- 
rently are the two SA ae which Martin quotes: ‘¢ Thus far the 
6* genealogift Macvuirick and Hugh~ Macdonald, in their manufcripts,” 
p. 212. Ms 4 many duodecimos into which the MS. is now multiplied, 
cfore the identical rea book of Clanronald, of the fame fize and Irith 


character, 


are there 
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But the four firft books of Macpherfon’s Fingal in Earfe, 
written at the beginning of the fifteenth century, in the 
fhort interval between Fordun’s and Winton’s Chronicles, 
twenty years before the oldeft manufcript extant in the 
Scottifh language, is a literary curlofity or forgery which 
the world has not yet feen. 


charaéter, which I never yet met with a highlander able diftin@ly to read: 
; ; ve 3 


the beginning of the fourteenth and of the fifteenth centuries, in which 


pe) 


} 
1 


they arc faid to have been written, are the genealogical dates, 1330 and 1400, 
which Macpherfon of Strathmafhie, and others, miftook for the date of the 
volume ; the vellum, illuminated letters, and number of volumes, at the 
diftance of forty years, are merely gratuitous; and Paul Macvuirick, Clan- 
ronald’s bard, who tranfcribed or collected Offian’s Poems in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, (1300 ! before the Clanronald family had feparated 
froin thc} hadi of the ifles,) is no other than Niall Macmbuirick 1726, 
whofe name is annexed in the Irith charaéter to moft of the fongs. » That 
there are fome manufcripts of pauquary in the highlancs, I have no doubt 3 
but thefe are evidently Irith, as the characters are neither familiar to the 
highlanders nor the contractions underitood by their beft f{cholars; and 
the Knowledge which the Macvuiricks acquired of the Irifh charaéter, 
is to be explained by the education of the feanachies, genealogifts, 
or bards, in Ireland. Macnicol, 258. Whoever confiders the former 
intercourfe of the Weftern Iflands and Argyle with Ireland, will 
not be furprifed that fome Irifh MS», imported by the priefts or bards, as 


wellas the Irifh tales of the Fions, are difcovered in the highlands. I have 


i 


feen one of undoubted antiquity, but itis an Lrifh MS. containing the hiftory 


of Fergus Roigh king of Uliter A collection of Earfe fongs, in the common 

hand of the laft century, at the end of which it was written, demonfirates 
i) b) 

that the highlanders were unacquaintedtien withthe Irifh charaGer 5 and the 


1? 


new teftament of hifhop Bedel’s Irifh bible, was el sey by Kirk, 1690, 


in the Roman letter, profeffedly becaufe the Irifh character was difficult 
and lefs underftood. ‘Thefe obfervations are ay sisal to M1. Aftle’s fpe- 


cimens of eight MSS. procured frem the highlands, of which four relate 
to the fabulous heh of Ireland, and are undoubtedly Irifh ; three are 
moral or religious, and grammatical treatifes, fciences of which the high- 
landers were never mated 3 but the laft, a collection of poems of the 
fifteenth century, of which the fpecimen is inf{cribed Catnal Macmuirnuigh 
cc. is confidered as more indifputably Earfe. Orig. of Writing, 126, But 
the infcription is evidently fuperadded above the illuminated letter, in a 
larger and apparently a different hand; and as the fame title, Cathal and 
Cathal Macmuirneach ccy. is prefixed in the fame character to different 
ballads in the red book, we can only conclude that the old MS, belonged 
alfo, in the prefent century, to the fame Macyuirick, who inferted his 
own name above a favourite fong. 
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{V. 1. The contradi€tion is not greater, between the 
primeval refinement afcribed to the highlanders and their 
recent barbarifm, than between their real manners at the 
period of Fingal and thofe defcribed in the poems of 
Offan. When invaded by Severus, the Caledonians 
and Mvzeate between the walls are minutely defcribed 
both by Dio and Herodian. The former obferves that 
they poffefs dry and rugged hills, or defert and marfhy 
plains. Deftitute of walls, of towns, and of agriculture, 
they fubfift by pafturage, hunting, or fruits, (for they 
abominate fifh though abundant,) and refide in booths, 
naked and without fhoes, ufing their women, and fupport- 
ing their children, in common. Their government is 
moftly democratical. They delight in robbery, and fight 
from cars, with {mall and fwift horfes 5 but their infantry 
is equally firm in adtion and rapid in purfuit or flight. 
Their arms are a fhield, a dagger, and a fhort dart, with 
a brazen apple towards the point, to aftonith the enemy 
with the found when brandifhed. They are inured to 
hunger, cold, and fatigue ; immerfed in their morafles, 
with their heads only above water, they can endure 
hunger for many days, or fubfift on roots and bark in the 
woods. ‘Towards the fea,” fays Herodian, “ moft parts 
“‘of Britain are full of marthes, through which the bar- 
“‘ barians are accuftomed to fwim or wade, difregarding 
“‘ the mud, as they are almoft naked ; for they are unufed 
“ to cloaths, encircling their loins and neck with orna- 
“‘ ments of iron, a mark of wealth which they prize like 
“ gold. ‘Their bodies are ftained with figures of animals. 
«They are warlike and blood-thirfty ; armed only with 
‘a narrow fhield and a lance, with a fword depending 
‘‘ from their naked bodies; but without helmet or mail, 
‘which they deem an impediment in crofling their 
“« marthes, whofe vapours perpetually ebfcure the fky.” 
Such were our favage Caledonian anceftors ; the prefent 
highlanders had not then arrived; but their Irith an- 
ceftors were {till more barbarous. Gens inhofpita et bellicofa, 

7 fays 
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fays Solinus. Sanguine interemptorum haufto, prius vittores 
wultus fuos oblinunt. Fas ac nefas eodem animo ducunt. 
Jerom, an eye witnefs, afferts that, in the third century, 
the Attacotti. were addi€ted to human flefh. Although 
we reject the fay with the community of women among 
the Caledonians, a’people obnoxious to fuch imputations 
muft have been truly barbarous, and we are affured by 
Gildas that the Picts, and their allies the Scots, were {till 
favages at the departure of the Romans. Emergunt certa- 
tim de carucis, tetri Scotorum Pictorumque greges, moribus 
ex parte diffidentes, et una eademque fanguinis fundandi avi- 
ditate concordes ; furciferofque magis vultus pilis, quam cor- 
porum pudenda, pudendifque proxima, veftibus tegentes *’. 
2. When we return to the poems of Offian, I fhould 
infult the reader’s underftanding were I to expatiate on 
the grofs contradictions between the generous heroes, 
the chafte or lovefick maids, clad in complete fteel; feaft- 
ing from fparkling fhells, in the halls of mofly towers, 
traverfing the northern ocean in large fhips, yet fubfifting 
folely on venifon ; and thofe naked, fanguinary barbarians, 
armed with a {mall fhield, a dart, a dagger; almoft defti- 
tute of iron, which they prized like gold ; refiding pro- 
mifcuoufly in wattled booths, and poflefled of no naviga- 
tion but currachs, which croffed the Ivifh channel, fays 
Solinus, during a few days only at the fummer folftice. 
If the poems, though not quite fo ancient, are faid to be 
till authentic, my anfwer is this: As the hunting, 
paftoral, and agricultural ftages of fociety, the virtue, 
and fupreme felicity of the favage ftage, are the peculiar 
do€trines of modern times, the poems mutt either belong 
to the prefent age or to the age which they defcribe; 
and if once admitted that the poems are afcribed to Oflian 
by a pofterior bard, the conclufion is inevitable; that 
there was no age fo likely as the prefent, none fo capable 
as Macpherfon to produce the impofture. ‘The Caledo- 


23 Dio Caffius, 1.21. p. 339. Herodian, 1.3. ¢, 47. Solinus, ch, 30, 


Gildas, ch. 15, : 
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nians and Irith, if deftitute of agriculture **, were already 
ar-advanced in the paftoral ftate; their horfes and cattle 
were domefticated; their cars are infallible marks of: 4 
paftoral nation, recently migratory ; in the Hebudes they 
fubfifted on milk and fifth; but: the poems of Offian are 
def{criptive of the manners and cuftoims of every age) but 
thofe of his own.. ‘The allufions to’ herds and. harvetts, 
which occurred in, the firft Fragments, were eafily. fup- 
prefled; but the tranflator knew not what to avoid, nor 
what cuftoms.to aferibe to the age... No religious adora- 
tion, facrifices, or rites; nothing peculiar»to the age) is 
defcribed ; but. the favage ftate is erateiconllg inveited 
with more than the generous gallantry of chivalry, the 
motals of chriftianity, or the fentimental affeCtatiom of 
the prefent times. 

3- But religion was avoided, as a dangerous topie that 
led to detection. ‘The gods and rites of the Caledonians 
were unknown ; and for this omiffion, the tranflator in- 
forms us, from the moft authentic tradition, that the 
Druids were extirpated by Trenmor the great grand- 
ingal. Not fatisfied with Sach authentic 
tradition, the other Macpherfon affures us; with the 
fame plaufibility, that as religion was appropriated to the 
Druids, epic and heroic poetry to'the bards, Offian durft 
not encroach on-the province of thofe whom his anceftor 
had expelled *4. In rude focieties, religion is interwoven, 


4 


and fo intimately blended with the fine arts which ‘it 


/ 
fupports, that ule is fupported in return by poetry, 
painting, foulp tunes mufic, or eloquence, it mutt ceale 
to exift. From the danger, however, or the difficulty of 
inventing a religious mythology, the author has created 
© P oO 
a favage fociety of refined atheifts, who believe in ghofts 
i 3 5S 
but not in de nlices and are ignorant or indifferent to the 


r 


exiitence of fuperior powers. 


A 


23 The Earfe etymology of Cruithnich, wheat-eaters, the nameof tie 
Piéts (from Cruthen the firft Pi€tith king) is an admirable proof that wheat 
was the bread-corn of Scotland before the birth of Chrift. 

24 Offian, ii. 218, Dr, Macpherfon’s Critical Differtation, 207, 
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4. The fame difficulty occurred in ti 1 

diteumftances, peculiar cuftoms, or rites, to the age. 
A nation was never deftitute of fome name for its 
favourite liquor; but mead is ftill unknown in 
the highlands: without agriculture there wa neithe: 
whifkey nor ale; and the beverage of the Celts 
was left to obfeure conjectures on the ftrength’ of 
fhells; Roman wine, as Macpherfon infinuates: a con- 
jeCture, fays the credulous W hitaker, utterly incredible. 
In the firft fragments of Fingal, the tree of the ruftling 
leaf *5 was the trembling poplar, cran na crith or crithian, 
a literal tranflation of the Saxon afpin: but the tranflator 
difcovered that the poplar was introduced by the Romans, 
and fupprefled the name. The yew tree, Fubbar, from 
the Saxon and German derivation of the name, and from 
the care to plant and preferve it in church-yards, was cer- 
tainly not indigenous; yet it occurs repeatedly as a foreft 
tree. -In the hiftory of Ireland, the filence with refpe@ 
to the exiftence or deftru€tion of the moofe deer, whofe 
large horns are found in its bogs, is a fuflicient refutation 
of its Milefian antiquity, and pretenfions to letters before 
the chriftian era; and in the poetical annals of a tribe of 
hunters, the omiffion of the wild cattle, the wolves and 
boars of the Caledonian foreft, reflects the fame difcredit 
on the authenticity of Offan *°. The method of drefling 
venifon in pits lined with hot ftones and covered with 


heath, the only appropriate cuftom of the age, is tran- 
£ L ae 


25 From Thomfon’s Spring: |. 155; 
: <¢ When nota breath 
‘° Or rufling turn the many twinkling /eaves 
s¢ Of afpin tall.” 


26 The deftruction of the moofe deer in Ireland is afcribed by fome to a 


murrain incident to the Elk in Lapland. Wright’s Louthiana, partill. p. 20. 


Ledwich’s Antiq. 127: Wolves were common in the the 
laft century. The boar occurs in the Lives of Columba. nd 
Caledonian bears are mentioned by Plutarch, Martial, and Claucian 5; and 
the wild cattle are ftill preferved in parks. Eut Macpherfon appropriates 
the wild boar to Scandinavia, and tame cattle to ireland 253, 
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icribed from Keating’s account of the Fions, the tnilitia 
of Ireland, who lived at free quarters in winter, and 
fubfifting by hunting or fifhing in fummer, a minute 
defcription is given of the mode of preparing their game *7, 
In Homer, we attend the heroes at their altars, and the 
repaits which they prepare themfelves. We attend 
Penelope to the loom, and enter fo completely into the 
whole economy of their military and domettic life, that 
it requires fome criticifm to difcover that Homer lived 
ata more improved period than the age he defcribes. 
As Virgil flourithed at a later period, the remote charaéters 
and {cenes are lefs diftinctly pourtrayed. From the 
genuine Offian, a contemporary diftinguifhed among the 
heroes whom he celebrates, we fhould obtain, if not an 
accurate delineation of their characters, fome infight at 
leaft into the domeftic manners, arts, and occupations 
of the early Caledonians; fome account of their drefs, 
diverfions, houfes, beverage, and religious rites. But 
from Offian’s reputed father, nothing more was to be 
expected, in the eighteenth century, than from his mo- 
del. Fenelon’s defcription of the Greeks. The cuftoms 
of every fubfequent age were unavoidably appropriated 
to the earlieft, of which he was ignorant. In the Ork- 
neys and Weftern Ifles he difcovered the Norwegian 
temples or circles of Thor and Woden, but forgot the 
worthip and human facrifices to which they were appro- 
priated. From an Irith ballad of the fixteenth century, 
he tranfcribes the offer of an hundred hawks, an hundred 
handmaids, an hundred fanctified. girdles, an apple, or 
arrow of gold, as tribute from hunters equally ignorant 
of hawking, female fervitude, popifh faints, and the 
precious metals?* But the ideal manners of romaice, 
the infipid outlines of perfedt, fentimental heroes, prevail 
throughout. The very fhields refound, when {truck, like 


*7 Keating’s Hift. of Ireland, 269, 


28 Offian, i. 398. Tranfa@ions of the Royal Irith 


Academy, i, $3. 
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an Indian gong; an abfurd imitation of the brazen bafin 
or targe fufpended, to be ftruck by the challenger, at the 
bridge or portals of the caftles of Romance. 

V. 1. The origin of the poems may be diftin¢tly traced. 
On awaking from a long lethargy that fucceeded the 
union, the Scots, with their national ardour, fprung for- 
ward towards induftry and commerce, and began to vie 
with the Englifh in every literary purfuit. In philofophy 
and hiftory Hume and Robertfon had acquired an un- 
rivalled excellence. The laurels of ‘Thomfon were re- 
cent. Home, whofe Douglas was overvalued by his 
countrymen, had produced a promifing fpecimen of 
tragedy, from which much was expected; and nothing 
was wanting under a Scottifh minifter, the patron of 
genius, but an epic poet to emulate Milton. We know 
that Homer and Milton were blind, but a third blind 
bard, like them the author of two epic poems, muift be 
afcribed to imitation not to chance. Macpherfon, in one 
of his prefaces, informs us himfelf, ‘‘ that he has ferved 
«his apprenticefhip in fecret to the mufes ;” when en- 
couraged by Wilkie’s Epigoniad, he undertook to give 
an epic poet, to Scotland. ‘The fact is, that Macpherfon 
was the author of three epic, or heroic, poems. The firft 
was the Highlander, in fix Cantos, publifhed at Edinburgh 
in 1758, four years before the appearance of Fingal*9, 
The difcovery of an epic, poem by the tranflator of Offian, 
is itfelf the ftrongeft proof that the author, not fucceeding 
in poetry profeffedly modern, afcribed his fubfequent 


productions to a remote antiquity, to enfure a more 


29 Its authenticity is certain. A copy prefented by the author, foon after 
its publication, to Mr Colin Camphell, now collector of cuttoms at Fort 
William, was communicated by him to Mr. Alexander Campbeil, author 
of an Introduction to the Hiftory of Scottifh Poetry, (Edinburgh 1798, 4to } 
by whofe favour it is now in my hands) Mr, Campbell quotes arid con- 
traits it with the opening of Fingal, from its inferiority to prove the authen 
ticity of Offian. But the world will be apt to pronounce a very different 
conclufion, on the difcovery of an additional epic poem by the father of 
Omfian, 
favourable 
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favourable reception, and attrat the public attention to 
their merit. But the argument becomes invincible, if it 
fhall appear that the fame plot and inflated phrafeology, 
the fame imagery and incidents are repeated and pre- 
ferved m the poems of Offian. 

2. When the Highlander is examined, its plot exhibits 
the very outlines of Fingal. Swein, king of Norway, invad- 
ing Scotland with a large fleet and a numerous army, is 
oppofed by Indulph, its feventy-fifth king. Alpin, a 
young chieftain from Lochaber, joins the Scottifh army ; 
explores the Norwegian camp by night ; engages in fingle 
combat, and exchanges fhields with Haco; and the 

attle is decided next day by his prowefs and addrefs ; 
the Norwegian fleet is burnt, and the invading army 
deftroyed. Haco, overpowered with his band, on re- 
treating to a wood, is generoufly permitted to depart by 
Alpin, whom Indulph difcovers to be his nephew, the 
fon of Malcolm I. preferved in his infancy from his 
father’s murderers; and on his matriage with Culena, 
the king’s daughter, Duffus, by the accidental death of 
his uncle, fucceeds to the throne. It is obvious that 
Swein is converted into Swaran in Fingal; with this dif- 
ference only in the ploty that the feene of invafion is 
transferred from Scotland to Ireland, and the time from 
the tenth to the third century 


3. ‘That the Highlander is inferior to Fingal affords 
no prefumption whatever that the latter is authentic. ‘The 
author was then twe ity-one ; his native language was 
Earfe ; his tafte was not yet formed ; he had not attended 
Dr. Blair’s leQures, nor acquited th graces or a fuf- 
ficient 


command of the Enelifh language, But the 


poem ‘difcovers much of the fame imagery and incidents 
with Fingal; green meteors, mountains, maids in armour, 
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Highlander; from the untutored tafte of the author. 
Such expreflions as thefe, which repeatedly recur: ‘ he 
“ fixed his rainy eyes on ground; fierce Denmark belches 
“numbers on our land; the gleaming journey of the 
“* {word, talks on its way} fteel {peaks on fteel, and cuts 
“its brazen journey through the aim; acrofs the filver 
“¢ errors of the ‘Lay 5 groans, fpeak 6n the pinions of the 
“fouthern gale; the kindling virgin flames along the 
“tale ; and fend the palace flaming to the fkies ;” how- 
ever ridiculous, are derived from the fame fource with 
Offian’s ftyle ; a clofe imitation of Gray’s alliteration and 
Mafon’s bombaft. But the following fimiles, to be re- 
cognized as Offian’s, require only to be ttanflated into 
heroic profe: 


<‘ Thus on a night wheii rattling tempefts war, 
“* Thro’ broken clouds appears a blazing ftar ; 

i *¢ Now veils its head, now rufhes on the fight, 
** And fhoots a livid horror thro’ the night.” 


‘The wind comes down on the woods; the torrents 
“ruth from the rocks; rain gathers round the head of ; 
“Cromla; the red ftars tremble between the flying 
* clouds.” Offian,, i. 255. 


‘«¢ Athwart the gloom the ftreaming meteor fails— 
«« Kindles a livid circle as it flies.” 


‘ The clouds divided fly over the fky, and thew the 
* burning ftars. The meteor, token of death, flies 
“ fparkling through the gloom ; it refts on the hill.” Id; 
#34... Edit. 1773. 


< The Scots a ftream, would {weep the Danes aways 
«¢ The Danes a rock, repel the Scots array”— 
st The ranks of Sweno ftand in firm arrays 
*¢ As hoary rocks repel the raging fea,” 
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é “As roll a thoufand waves to a rock, fo Swaran’s 
« hoft came on. As meets a rocka thoufand waves, fo 
<¢ Erin met Swaran of {pears.— Frothal came forth with 
s¢ the ftream of his people. But they met a rock, Fin- 
«© sal ftood tinmoved. Broken they rolled back from his 


“ fide.” Id: 65: 235: 


«© On either fide they ftretched the manly line, 
<: With darting gleam the fteel clad ridges thine 5 
«« On either fide the gloomy lines incede, 
« Foot rofe with foot, and head advanced with head— 
«“ Thus when avo winds defcend upon the main; 
«« To fight their battles on the watry plain ; 
«¢ In two black lines the equal waters crowd, 
«¢ On either fide the white-top’d ridges nod, 
«¢ At length they break and raifea bubbling found, 
«© While echo rumbles from the rocks around.” 


« Behold the battle of the chiefs! It is the ftorm of 
& ocean when fwo /pirits meet far diftant, and contend for 
« the rolling of the waves. The hunter °° hears the noife 
from his hill; he fees the high billows advancing to 
¢ Ardven’s fhore.” Offian, i. 302. “ The kings were 
like two fpirits of heaven, ftanding each on his gloomy 
« cloud; when they pour abroad the winds, and lift the 
«¢ yoaring feas. The blue tumbling of waves is before 
«« them, marked with the paths of whales.” ii. 63. ‘ As 
sé meet two troubled feas with the rolling of all theix 
« waves, when they feel the wings of contending winds, 
<< on the rock fided frith of Lumon; along the echoing 
c¢ hills is the dim courfe of ghofts ; from the blaft fall the 
storm groves on the deep, amidit the foamy path of 
«¢ whales 3". _So mixed the hofts.” Id. 167. 
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30 From Homtr’s Sheplierd, to bé quoted in the fequel. 
31 To gratify the reader, the following paffages are felected, in whick 


che phrafeology and imagery of Offianare equally difcernible. — 
sé Thro” 
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« Prone on the ftrand, extended every way, 
s¢ Clad o’er with fteel, a fhining trunk he lay ; 
s¢ ‘Thus on its lofty feat fhould winds invade, 
s‘ The ftatue keeps the memory of the dead ; 


“¢ Thro’ their tall {pears the finging tempeft raves, 
** And falling headlong on the fpumy waves, 
“6 Purfues the ridgy fea with awful roar, 
«© And throws the liquid mountains on the fhore; 
“© In each fhort paufe, before the billow breaks, 
** Th ozlanking Caledonian armour fpeaks.”” 


«© The fprightly morn with early blufhes fpread, 
*€ Rears o’er the eaftern hill her rofy head, 
*¢ The ftorm fubfides, the breezes as they pafs, 
‘* Sigh on their way along the pearly grafs.” 


‘¢ In humid reft her bending eyelids clofe ; 
£¢ With flow returns her bofom fell and rofe ; 
«© At length returning life her bofom warms, 
** Glows in her check, and lights up all her charms ; 
** Thus when invading clouds the moon affail, 
«© The landf{cape fails, and fades the fhining vale ; 
*« But foon as Cynthia ruthes on the fight, . 
§* Reviving fields are filvered o’er with light.”* 


‘© Thus on expanded plains of heavenly blue, 
‘¢ Thick gathered clouds the queen of night purfue 5 
“¢ And as they crowd behind their fable lines, 
‘6 The virgin light with double luftre fhines.”* 


«© Two oats from earth, by headlong tempefts torn, 
*¢ Supply the fire, and in the circle burn.” 


s¢ Thus on the heathy wild, the hunted deer 
*¢ Start at each blaft, together crowd with fear, 
‘6 Tremble and look about, before, behind, 
$6 Then firetch along, andleave the mountain wind,” 


“ At the approaching noife, the ftarting deer 
6¢ Crowd on the heath, and frretch away in feat 
‘¢ Each from the herd felects a flying hart.” 


** Now in the blufhing eaft the morn arofe, 
«6 Its lofty head, in grey, the palace fhews.”” 
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t Tt quakes at every blaft, and nods around, 
«© Then falls a fhapelefs ruin on the ground.” 


é Like a young oak falls Turlathon with all his branches 
€ sound him,” ji. 63. * Cairbar lay like a fhattered rock, 
© which 
«€ On the blus heavens arofe a night of clouds, 
é© The radiant lord of day his giory fhrouds, 
¢© The ruthing whirlwind fpeaks with growling breath, 
€¢ Roars through the hill, and feours along the heath, &c.** 


‘¢ The mid-day fun pours down his fultry flame, 
t 


an 


And the wet heath waves, gliftcring in the beam, 
Tall fhips advance afar ; their canvas fails 
‘6 In their /weln dofoms gather all the gales,” 


€ 


n 


«¢ Thtis fpungy clouds on heaven's blue vault arife; 
*¢ And float before the wind, along the fkies ; 
sc Their wings oppofed to the iNuftrious fan, 
¢¢ Shine as they move majeftically on.” 


<¢ Your fires oft brought the Roman eagle downs 
¢6 When Romans thundered on out Alsion’s fhore.*” 


«© While thus the king and noble chiefs rejoice; 
‘* Harmonious bards exalt the tuneful voice ; 
¢¢ A felect band, by Indulph’s bounty fed, 
«* ‘To keep in fong the memory of the dead, 
«« They handed down the ancient rounds of time, 
*€ In oral flory, or recorded rhyme; 
‘« Thus in the ftream, the bards impetuous roll, 
‘¢ And quaff the generous /pirit of the bowl,” 


*¢ Behind the dead the mournfel bards appears 
** And mingle-with their elegies the tear, 
*¢ A mournful train of tear diftilling maids.” 


“¢ The ponderous fpear fupports his dufky ways 
** The waving feel reflects the ftellar ray.— 
«¢ Thus when trong’ winds the aged tower invade 
** And throw the thapelefs rain fromits head.” 


The reader verfant in Offian wil! eafily recognize thefe paflages. Mac- 
pherfon was unequai torhyme, and in the meafured profe fuggefted by 
Routh’s Preledtions; (De Sacra Poefi Hebreorum, p. go.) was relieved 
even 
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“which Cromla fhakes from its fhaggy fides, when the 
‘green vallied Erin fhakes its mountains from fea to fea.” 
Id. t5. «© As the ftone of Loda falls, fhook at once from 
“rocking Drumanard, when {pirits heave the earth in 
** their wrath, fo fell blue fhielded Rothmar.” Id. 104. 


*¢ But ftill fierce Denmark made a broken ftand ; 
“« Here ftands a fquadron, there a gloomy band, 
* Rears a firm column on the rocky fhore, 
“© Makes the laft effort of a dying power ; 
«¢ ‘Thus after fire thro’ lanes its way has took, 
** A praftrate village lies o’erwhelmed in {moke, 
«© But here and there, fome fable turrets {tand, 
‘© And look a difmal ruin o’er the land.” 


‘«¢ Behold how Lochlin divides on Lena! They ftand 
‘¢ like broken clouds on a hill, or an half ediGimed grove 
“ of oaks; when we fee the fky through i its EE he and 
*¢ the meteor paffling behind,” i. 294. 


“ Awful the chief advanced, his armour bright 
** Reflects the fires, and gleams along the night ; 
“* Hovering he ftood, above the leeping band, 
“¢ And fhone an awful column o’er the {trand 3 
“¢ Thus often to the midnight traveller 
« ‘The ftalking figures of the dead appear ; 
<¢ Silent the fpedtxe towers before the fight, 
é¢ And fhines an awful i image through the night ; 
«¢ At length the giant phantom Lari over 
s Some grave unhallowed, ftained with human gore— 
“‘ Before my eyes a ghaftly phantom ftood, 
*¢ A mangled man, his bofom ftained with blood % 
s¢ Silent and fad the phantom {toad confett, 
« And thewed the ftreaming fland-gates of his breaft.” 


even from the conftraint of verfe. - Eis heroes in the Highlander are Dumbar, 
Graham, Somerled, -Scottifh. chieftains ! whom, as his firft Efay was neg- 
Igcted by their defcendan nts, he abandoned afterwards for the Celts. 
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Thefe, and other images, tranfcribed and improved in 
Offian, are marked with a ftrong poetical, but uncultivat- 
ed genius, fuch as Macpherfon always pofleffed; for 
with much imagination, an occafional fublimity, and fome- 
times an exquifite pathos, he never acquired a correct or 
refined tafte. ‘The fame incidents are alfo repeated. The 
nocturnal combat and exchange of friendfhip with Haco, 
recurs in Swaran’s rencounter with Fingal in the Cathloda, 
and in Oflan’s interview with Cathmor in Teniora. 
A foldier returning wounded from the field, expires in 
the Highlander before his tale is told. Calmar returns 
mortally wounded in Fingal, to warn Cuthullin of Loch- 
lin’s approach. Alpin and Ofcar folicit an enterprife, 
in the fame terms, as unknown to fame. ‘* Ofcar is like 
“the mift of Cona: I appear and I vanifh away.” 
1. 196. 


« But I gleam once, then fink and am no more,” 


The flame of the oak, the boffes of the fhields, the fecond 
fight, and even the purfuit of the deer on the heath, occur 
in the Highlander. White bofomed fails and maids, the 
Roman eagle, (“ fpreads he the wings of his pride ;” 
Offian,) and the bards themfelves are introduced, to quaff 
the generous fpirit of the bowl, the ftrength of the fhells, 
and to preferve the memory of the dead, in oral ftory 
or recorded rhyme. And the fair Aurelia, like Sulmalia 
and “the eternal ladies in mail,” attending on Haco in 
the difguife of a young warrior, 


s¢ Wields in her fnowy hand the afpin fpear ; 
“‘ The filver mail hung round her fnowy waitt ; 
© The corflet rifes on her heaving breaft.” 


4. As the Highlander fell ftill-born from the prefs, 
the author transferred his pen from poetry, profeffedly 
original, to the more profitable tafk of tranflation from 
the Earfe. The Fragments of ancient Gaelic Poetry 
were 
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were firft circulated in manufcript, and publifhed at 
Edinburgh in 1760, two years after the Highlander 
difappeared, when the author’s tafte and ftyle were confi- 
derably improved. The public were prepared for Earfe 
poetry, by fome fantaftic tales of Jerom Stone's, in the 
Scots magazine ; but the Fragments coincided happily with 
the fentimental vein, which Young’s Night Thoughts, 
Gray’s inimitable Elegy, Shenftone’s Paftorals, and Sterne 
had introdueed. Men of more tafte than claflical or 
hiftorical knowledge, believed them authentic ; the novelty 
of meafured profe pleafed, and perfuaded the public that 
the tranflator had no ambition to become a poet. The 
Fragments contained the opening, and fome epifodes of 
Fingal, with an intimation that the whole might be re- 
covered if encouragement were given; and from the 
profpeét of obtaining a national Epopee, a fubfcription 
was raifed, and the author difpatched to the highlands 
in queft of epic poems. His fituation then was obfcure 
and indigent. Originally a fchoolmatter in Badenoch, 
afterwards a domeftic tutor, he was then a ftudent 
of divinity, employed as corrector of the prefs by Bal- 
four the bookfellers but the fubfcription impofed an 
obligation to perfift in the original deceit. The. fimilar 
impofture and fuccefs of Hardiknute, which had furnifhed 
the fable of his Highlander, might encourage him to 
proceed. But I believe that Fingal was already fketched 
out, from the Irith ballads and traditions of his battles 
with Magnus and others, which promifed to fupply Mac- 
pherfon with heroes, incidents, and a few occafional 
epifodes. The Temora had not then occurred, as ap- 
pears from a ridiculous Fragment on the death of Ofcar>*. 

Two 


32 Dermid and Ofcar fight a duel for Dargos’s daughter. Ofcar, grieved 
at his friend Dermid’s death, perfuades his miftrefs to fhoot an arrow at 
the fhield of Gormal, (converted in Offian into a mountain in Sweden,} 
bebind which he conceals himfelf fo dexteroufly as to receive a mortal 
wound; and his miftrefs «pierces her white bofom with fteel.”’ No 


Greek poet durft haye deviated from the death which Homer affigns to. 
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Two years after his retreat to the highlands, the poems 
of Offian were prepared for the prefs. A large fubfcrip- 
tion was raifed, under the patronage of lord Bute, and 
the epic poem of Fingal was publifhed at London, in 
1762, with the lefler poems and the firft book of the 
Temora, fuggefted by the fabulous palace of Teamor in 
Keating, and the Irifh ballad containing the real hiftory 
of Ofcar’s death. The Temora was afterwards tranflated 
or extended to eight books, at lord Bute’s defire, and 
pubiifhed with additional poems, without a fecond ex- 
pedition to the highlands; but Moilena, in King’s 
county, and the palace of Temora, at Tara in Meath, 
were transferred to Ulfter, by another fatal miftake, like 
Achilles, Patroclus, or Heétor. « But Macpherfon informs ‘us in 4 Note 
to the firft book of Temora, publifhed with Fingal, that a more corre copy 
of the Fragment coming into his hand, enabled him to reétify the miftake. In 
this new edition of the Fragment, Ofcar is converted inte the fon of Caruth 
who bore the fame chara¢ter and name with Offian’s fon. Fingal, 1ft edit. 
p. 190. Thus all is falfehood together. In the next Fragment, Gaul, the 
fon of Morni, is an enemy who encounters Fingal ; and after a wreftling 
match, wherein ¢¢ their bones crack like the boat of ocean, when fhe leaps 
** from wave to wave, and the earth is ploughed with their heels ; the 
* aged overcame, and the tall fon of Morni is bound.” Frag. 39 The 
wreftling match is transferred to Fingal, with which it was impoffible 
to incorporate the Fragment as an epifode. The fixth, converted in 
Fingal into the maid of Craca, is the only fragment for which there is 
the leaft authority: but how different from the original, the maid’s tragedy, 
or the combat of Ofcar and Hlan, the king of Spain’s fon who flew one third 
of the Fions in Ireland. Tranf. Royal Irifh Academy,i.76. Though his 
tafte was improved in the Fragments, Macpherfon. ftill retained the 
extravagance of the Highiander. In the laf{ mentioned Fragment; ‘¢ there 
<¢ was the clafhing of fwords, there the voice of feel. They ftruck and 
«* they thruft; they digged for death with their {words ; but death was 
s¢ diftant far and delayed to come, The fun began to decline, and the 
€* cowherd thought of home; then Ofcar’s keen fteel found the heart 
«¢ of Ulin.” The ninth Fragment of Ronan and Rivine fupplied Home 
with a tragedy, the Fatal Daughter, or Marriage, I forget its name. But 

the ftrongeft mark of his improved tafte is the omiffion of the following 

paffage, of a warrior running up hill, (the moft bombaft I ever read,) in the 

laft Fragment, when inferted as an epifode in Fingal. *¢¢ Lamderg rufhed 

¢ on like a ftorm; on-his fpear he leapt over rivers ; few were his ftrides 

‘©up the hill; the rocks fly back from his heels, loud crafhing they 

‘‘bound tothe plain.” Frag. p. 70. He lived, but durft not write in 
verfe, when his tafte was matured, 

Carrick- 
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Carrick-Thura and Balclutha, which deftroys the au- 
thenticity of the whole poem *%. 

VI. 1. Another copious and curious fource of detection 
is the conftant imitation of the claflicks, f{criptures, and 
fuch temporary publications as were then invogue. ‘lo 
obviate the imitations of f{cripture, the venerable Dr. 
Blair would perfuade the public, that oriental poetry 
might be termed, with the fame propriety, occidental, as 
it is chatacteriftical rather of an age than of a country, 
and. in fome meafure belongs to all nations in a rude and 
early ftate. Perhaps it is fuflicient to obferve, that al- 
though the modern poets, whofe infpiration is imbibed 
at the fame fource, muft refemble, and may appear to 
imitate each other, yet no fuch fimilarity fubfifts between 
Solomon and Theocritus, the Pfalmift and Pindar, Haiah 
and Homer; much lefs between them and the northern 
Scalds. Between the earlier claflicks and the {criptures 
there is no refemblance, much le{s an apparent imitation + 
but the author, defirous to appropriate-Ofhan to a res 
mote antiquity, would imitate both. Inftead of a few 
paragraphs, the fubject would require a feparate differ~ 
tation; but the lefs obvious imitations to which the 
reader may refer, are oftentatioufly marked in the firft 
edition as parallel paffages, in which Offian has happily 
equalled or excelled the originals **. 

2. Cathloda, the firft poemin the prefent arrangement, 
was publifhed among the laft, as a ftudious imitation 


of Scandinavian manners. Statno and Swaran invoke 


33 Archdale’s Moenafticon Hibern. 385. Keating, 135-217. O’Flaherty 
Collect. Hibern. iii, 512. Dedication of Temora to lord Bute, Macpher- 
fon miftook.Temora’ in Leinfter, for Emawia, the fabulous palace of the 
kings of Ulfter. 

34 The parallel paffages quoted with fuch exuitation on any minute im- 
provement of imagery, or refinement in diction, can be explained only by 
the well known ftory of Jervas the painter. Having fucceeded happily in 
copying, he thought in furpaffing, a piture of Titian, he looked firft at 
the one, then at the other, and then, with parental complacency, cried 
poor little Tit! haw he would ftare ! Orford’s Anecd. of Painting. 7 
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the hawks of heaven to feaft on their enemies; a new 
image, unknown amidft Swaran’s exploits in Fingal, till 
fuggefted by Regner Lodbrok’s death-fong, . quoted 
and communicated, I prefume, by Dr. Blair to the author. 
But it appears from the following defcriptions in Fingal, 
mm the preface, and in the Cathloda, that Offian was equally 
veried in Milton and Tibullus, to which Grainger’s 
recent tranflation had attracted the Celtic bard. ‘* She 
** came in all her beauty, like the moon from the cleud of 
the Eaft. Lovelinefs was around her as light. Her 
** {teps were the mufic of fongs,” i. 260. ** Awe moved 
‘around her ftately fleps; like two ftars were her 
* radiant eyes ; like two ftars that rife on the deep, when 
“¢ dark tumult embroils the night.” If on the heath fhe 
“¢ moved, her breaft was whiter than the down of Cana ; 
«if on the fea-beat fhore, than the foam of the rolling 
“ocean. Her eyes were two ftars of lights her face 
“was heaven’s bow in fhowers; her dark hair flowed 
*¢ round it like ftreaming clouds. Thou wert the dweller 
“‘ of fouls, white-handed Strinadona.” i: 24. 


n~ 


nn 


‘* Grace was in all her fteps, heaven in her. eye, 
“In every gefture dignity and love.” 


s¢ Illius ex oculis, quum vult exurere Diyos, 
«© Accendit geminas lampadas acer amor. 
* Tllam quidquid agit, quoquo veftigia movet, 
« Componit furtim fubfequiturque decor. 
s¢ Seu folvit crines, fufis decet efle capillis : 
«* Seu compfit, comtis eft veneranda comis. 
*¢ Urit, feu Tyria voluit procedere palla, 
“¢ Urit, feu nivea candida vefte venit. 
; % Talis in seterno felix Vertumnus Olympo, 


“ss Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet.” 
EIB. le de 2 


The four firft lines of Tibullus were certainly in Milton’s 


contemplation at the time. But his paraphrafe, * grace 
; Gs was 
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<t was in all her fteps, in all her geftures dignity and love,” 
is more literally tranfcribed by Macpherfon in, lovelinefs 
was around her as light, her fteps were the mufic of fongs. 
The next paflage, “ if on the heath fhe moved, her breatt 
“was whiter than the down of Cana; if on the fea-beat 
“ fhore, than the foam of the rolling ocean,” exhibits 
the peculiar conftruction of Tibullus. Sew /olvit crines, fufis 
decet effe capillis ; feu compfit, comtis eft veneranda comis 3 
urit feu Tyria, urit feu nivea. ‘LY he remaining images are 
alfo preferved. “Her eyes were two ftars of light—. 
“like two ftars were her radiant eyes;” di/livs ew oculis 


>? accendit 


guuim vult exurere divos: ‘ heaven in her eye 3 
geminas lampadas acer amor. ‘Tier dark hair lowed round 
sit like ftreaming clouds 3” fu/is decet effe capillis ; and the 
imitation is concealed only by the adulteration of ‘Tibullus 
and Milton, debafed and reduced to poetic profe. ‘“ Stri- 
«¢ nadona, dweller of fouls,” is equally unintelligible with 
the following bombaft in the fame poem: “ Whence is 
< the ftream of years; whither do they roll ; where have 
«they hid in mift their many coloured fides.” i. 29. 
borrowed, however, from a fublime paflage in Blaiz’s 
Grave. 


«Son of the morning, whither art thou fled, 
‘s Where haft thou hid thy many {pangled head.” 


3. The fragments, publifhed while the author fudicd 
divinity, are more deeply tinged with his profeilional 
purfuits. ‘That nothing might be loft they are awkwardly 
ftrung together in Carrick-Thura, or inferted as epifodes 
in the epic pafforal Fingal. 
in Fingal, to whom the queen of Sheba’s addreis to 
Solomon is applied 35; but Comala, and the epifodes in 


The feripture f{tyle is preferved 


35 Happy are thy ‘people O Fingal ; thou art the firft in their danger, the 
wifeft in the days of their peace, &c. i. 302. Happy are thy men, and 
happy are thefe thy fervants, which ftand continually before thee and hear 
thy wifdom. 2 Chron. 9. 7- 


Carrick-Thura, are little ee than an ambitious imitatiort 
of the fong of Solomon; an adaptation of its images 
and” peculiar “phrafeology, to the fcenery and paftoral 
ftate of the highlands. The {tyle and images of feripture 
are eafily aifcerned in the following paflages. “ Who 


o 


“fell on Carun’s founding banks? - Was ‘he white as 
+44 


“the fnow of Ardven ? blooming as the’ bow of | the 
‘‘fhower? Was his hair as. the mig of the hill? foft 

and eurling on the day of the fyn'? Was he like the 

thunder of heaven in battle?) fleet as the roe of the de- 
‘fert 2” 1.42, «© Who is this,” fays Solomon, that 
‘eometh out of the wildernefs like pillars of fmoke ; 
‘“jeaping upon the mountains ‘like 4 roe, OF a young 
hart; terrible as an army with banners; my beloved 
“© is white and ruddy, the chiefeft among men. Thy 
“hair is as a flock of goats that appear from’ Gilead.” 
Canticles paffim. © Look from thy ‘rock, my love, Ict 
«me hear the voice of Comala ; come to the cave of my 
«refi, the ftorm is paft, the fun is on our fields 3 come 
* to the cave of my reft, huntrefe of echoing Ardyen.”— 
** O my dove,” fays Solomon, “thou that art-in the clefts 
“Cof the rock; let me fee thy countenance, let me hear 
“¢ thy voice, Lo the winter is paft 5 the rgin is ever and 
** yone'; arife my love, my fair one, and come away 
he laft imitation is fuggefted, as lefs obvious, by the 
tranilator himfelf. But: Comala exclaims, with Gray’s 
bard,  confufion purfue thee over thy plains; ruin overs 
“* take thee thou king of the world.” “Id. 42. 


* Ruin feize thee, ruthlefs king, 
** Confufion on thy hanners wait.” 


In the epifode of Shilrick and Vinvela, * Doft thou 
“‘ refi by the fount of the rock, or by the noife of the 
“‘ mofly {team ?——Didf thou but appear, O my love, a 
“wanderer on the heath, thy hair floating on the wind 

é . « behing 
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tt behind thee ; thy bofom heaving on the fight ; thine 
* eyes full of tears for thy friends, whom the mift of the 
*« hills has concealed? ‘Thee I would comfort, my love; 
“and bring to thy father’s houfe. But is that fhe that 
“¢ appears like a beam of light in the heath, bright as the 
“ moon in autumn, as the fun in a fummer fturm. 


A 


“¢ Comeft thou, O maid! over rocks, over. mountains to 
“me.” i. ¢5—8. In the Canticles, “Pell me, O thou 
“‘ whom my foul loveth, where thou feedeft, where thou 
“ makeft thy flocks to reft at noon ?+—i would lead thee 
“and bring thee to thy mother’s houfe.”-—« Who is the that 
“« looketh forth in the morning, fait as the moon, clear 
‘Cas the fun, terrible as an army with banners ?” 


“ Over hill, over dale, over high mountains.” Old Bailad. 


Tn the Fragment of Duchomar and Morna, inferted in 
Fingal: « Comeft thou like @ ree from Malmor, like @ hart 
“ from thy echoing hills.”=—“Be thou,” in Solamon’s fong, 
«¢ like aree or a young hart on the mountains of Bether.” 
—“ Morna, faireft of women, thou art {now on the heath 4 
“¢ thy hair is the mift of Cromla, when it curls on the hill; 
*¢ thy breafts are two fmooth rocks feen from Branno of 
‘ Thy arms like two great pillars in the hall¢ 
«‘of the great Fingal.” i.226, 7. In the Canticles, 
“ Whither is thy beloved gone, O thou faireft among 
“women; thy breafts are like two young roes that are 


+ 
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La 


{treams. 


é 


nr 


twins; thy neck is as a tower of ivory ; thine “head 
«¢ upen thee is as Carmel, and the hair of thy head like 
«¢ purple :—his legs are as pillars of marble, fet in fockets 
of pure gold” ‘Thefe imitations require no comment ; 
the fame phrafeciogy is adopted, and the fame images are 
appropriated, almoft without alteration, to the Celtic bard. 


4. Such. clafical beauties as might have occurre 
fortuitoufly, in the courfe of a poem, to the genuine 
Offian, would have been interwoven with the narrative 
from which they arofe. But Macpherfon, in his imitation 
of 


In Cartick - 
Thura, and 
Carthon. 
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of the ancients, had prepared fuch detached epifodes, 
and f{plendid addreffes to the fun in Carthon, to the mooti 
in Darthula, the dream and death of Malvina, &c. as 
had no connexion with the poems to which they were 
afterwards attached. Oftentatious addrefles or odes to 
the fun, moon, and evening ftar, are alone a detetion of 
modern poetry to which they are peculiar; but in thefe 
paflages, the {criptural {tyle of his early ftudies is uniform- 
ly preferved. ‘The chiefs are pillars of fire or darknefs ; 
ler heart is the houfe of pride, from the houfe of glory, 
joy, mourning, and the houfé of the proud; the dark 
and narrow houfe, from the grave, the houfe appointed 
for all living ; and the fame idiom is employed in Fingal’s 
encounter with the fpirit of Loda, though an obvious 
imitation of Diomed’s combats with Venus and Mars. 
“« A blaft came from the defert. On its wings was the 
“‘ fpirit of Loda.—I look upon the nations and they 
“ yvanifh. My noftrils pour the blaft of death; the blaft 
“‘is in the hollow. of my hand.” i. 60, He rode upon 
“© a cherub and did fly, yea he did fly on the wings of the 
“wind.” Pfalm xviii. 10. ‘ By the blaft of God they 
‘¢ perifh, by the breath of his noftrils are they confumed.” 
Job, iv. 9. ‘ Who hath meafured the waters in the 
«hollow of. his hand ?” Ifaiah, Ix. 12. But in Carthon, 
a {tory taken from Keating’s account, and from an Irifh 
ballad of Cuthullin, who kills his fon Conloch in fingle 
combat **, the imitations fometimes improve ‘on the 
original. ‘The comparifon of Cleffammor to ‘ a feed in 
<¢ hisyftrength who finds his companions in the breeze, 
‘‘ and toffes his bright main in the wind,” i. 79. is a 
literal and wretched tranfcript from Pope, of the fame 
fimile in Homer and Virgil. 


«¢ His head now freed, he toffes to the fkies, 
«¢ His mane difhevelled o’er his fhoulder flies, 
«¢ He {nufts the females on the diftant plain, 


36 Keating, 196. Mifs Brooke’s Reliques of Irith Poetry, Je 
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*¢ And fprings exulting to his fields again.” 


« He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
ftrength.” Jos, xxxix. 2f. 


s ArreCtifque fremit cervicibus alte 
‘« Luxurians, luduntque jubz per colla per armos. 
VIRGIL. 


But ‘the defeription of Moina’s ghoft, fuggefted con- 
fefledly by Virgil’s Dido, is unexpectedly improved, 


“ Agnovitque per umbram, 
* Obfcuram, qualem primo qui furgere menfe, 
< Aut vidit, aut vidifle putat, per nubila lunam.” 


‘She was like the new moon feen through the gathered 
*¢ mift, when the fky pours down its flaky fnow and the 
“* world is filent and dark.” Fingal’s defcription of the 
fallen Balclutha is truly poetical. ‘I have feen the walls 
“of Balclutha, but they were defolate. The ftream of 
*‘ Clutha was removed from its place by the fall of the 
*‘ walls. ‘The thiftle fhook there its lonely head; the 
** mof{s whiftled to the winds. ‘The fox looked out from 
“ the windows; the rank grafs of the walls waved around 
“its head.” 1.82. Here, however, we difcover the imi- 
tations of fcattered paflages happily improved. ‘The 
‘© thorn and the thiftle fhall come up on their altars.” 
Hofea, x. 18. ‘ Becaufe of the mountain of Zion, which 
‘© is defolate ; the foxes walk on it.” Lam. v. 18. “ The 
* cormorant and the bittern fhall lodge in the upper 
*‘ lintels of it; their voice fhall fing in the windows.” 
Zeph. it. 14. But when he proceeds, * why doft thou 
“build thy hall, thou fun of the winged days; thou 
“ lookeft from thy towers to day, to-morrow the 
«blaft of the. defert comes;” the morality of the 
divine, afraid to allude directly to a future flate, is im- 
perfectly concealed; and Fingal is recalled, from the 
dublime refletions of Job on our prefent fhort exiftence, 
to 


aid 
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to a convivial fentiment of abfurd bombaft; to rejoice 
in the fhell, that when the blaft of the defert {hould come, 
his fame would furvive the fun. To me vit appears that 
here, and in the addrefs to the fun, the author has inferted 
fome favourite ideas froni his college exercifes at the 
Divinity hall. The eginning is derived from Satan’s. 
addreis to the fun in Milton. « O thou that rolleft above, 
“round as the fhield of my fathers, whence are thy 
“beams O fun! thy everlafting light. Thou comeft 
“forth in thy awful beauty ! the Jflars bide themfelves in 
** the ky ; the moori, cold and pale, finks in the weftern 
** wave} but thou thyfelf moveft alone, who cat be’ the 
** companion of thy courfe !” 


“ © thou that with furpaffing luftre crowned, 

“« Look’ft from thy /ole dominion like the God 

“ Of this new world; at whofe fight all the ftars 
“« Hide their diminifhed heads to thee I call, 

“« But with no friendly voice, and add thy name 
“© fun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams;” 


« ‘Two broad funs, their fhields 
“ Blazed oppofite.” Muir. 


«¢ ‘The moon which rofe laft night, round as my fhield.” 
Dovcias. 
The broad fun compared inverfely toa round fhield ; 
the ftars that hide themfelves (their diminifhed heads) 
at his approach; in his awful beauty moving alone, or 
with furpafling luftre crowned in fole dominion ; his 
everlafting light, like the God of this new world ; are 
obviotis imitations, which it is impofhible to miftake. 
“© Whence are thy beams, O fun ! thy everlafting light,” 
though a natural tranfition of the divine to its eternal 
fource, is prepofterous in Offian, who, believing its light 
everlafting, could have no conception of its creation, nor 
a fufpicion from whence it proceeded. “The oaks of 
“the mountains fall; the mountains themfelyes decay 
“‘ with years,” is a philofophical or feriptural allufion, 
as 
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a§ remote from Offian’s fphere of obfervation, as the 
earthquakes that ‘‘ fhake green Erin from fide to fide.” 
“©The ocean fhrinks and grows again; the moon her/elf is 
* Joftin heaven ; but thou art for ever the fame 3 rejoicing 
“in the firength of thy courfe. But to Offian thou /coke/t 


“¢ in vain, for he beholds thy beams no rmore.” 


« But thou 
« Revifit’t not thefe eyes that roll zz vain 
§° To find thy piercing ray.” Par. Lost. 


«<The fun to me is dark, 
e¢ And filent as the moon 
“¢ When the deferts the night, 
6 Hid in her vacant interlunar cave.” 
SAMSON AGONISTES., 


“¢ He rejoiceth in his ftrength.” 
Joz. 


Not fatisfied with creating a third blind epic bard, like 
Homer and Milton, the tranflator has appropriated the 
fame paflages to Ofian; he is placed, like Samfon, where 
the fun delights to fhine; and Malvina, like Milton’s 
Urania, vifits his flumber nightly with her fong. In the 
concluding paragraph, the divine recurs. ‘ But thou art 
‘‘ perhaps like me, for a feafon; thy years will have an 
‘end; thou fhalt fleep in thy clouds, regardlefs of the 
«¢ voice of the morning ;” a favourite idea repeated in the 
{ame poem, and again in the Temora, is derived from 
Young’s Night Thoughts ; 


“ 


«¢ Death, great proprietor of all! ’tis thine 

<< To tread out empire, and to quench the ftars : 

sc The fun himfelf by thy permifhion fhines, 

«<-And one day thou thalt pluck him from his {phere 5” 

as the addrefs to the moon in Darthula, « Whither 

s doit thou retire when the darknefs of thy countenance 
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“ svows? Haft thou thy dal! like Offian? Dwelleft 
“thou inthe /badow of grief ?” is fuggefted by Milton’s | 
vacant, interlunar cave, and the fame paragraph in the 


Night Thoughts ; 


‘© O Cynthia, why fo pale! doft thou lament 
«¢ Thy wretched neighbour 2” 


An intimation that the fun is only for a feafon, and 
may be extinguifhed like the life of man, mutt fuggeft 
its author, if not a future ftate, to the moft untutored 
mind. But as that would encroach on the province of 
the Druids, or in other words, betray a dangerous 
glimpfe of the divine, the fun is defired to “« exult in the 
s< {trength of his youth, for age is dark and unlovely. It 
sis like the glimmering light of the moon, when it 
« fhines through broken clouds, and the mift is on the 
sc hills; the blaft of the north is on the plain, and the 
‘traveller fhrinks in the midft of his journey.” A  pro- 
fefled imitation of Virgil’s, 


« Quale per incertam lunam fub luce maligna 
<< Eft iter in filvis; ubi coelum condidit umbra 
‘¢ Jupiter, et rebus nox abftulit atra colorem.” 


a e. Of the lefler poems, Oithona opens with the con- 

The leffer > ; p 2 : 

poems. clufion of Hardiknute; There is no found in the hall, 
“no long ftreaming beam of light comes trembling 
‘‘ through the gloom.” 


sé There’s nae light in my ladie’s bower, 
« There’s nae light in my hall, &c.” 


« With thy long levelled rule of ftreaming light ;” 
Comus. 


and contains fome egfegious imitations, one of which 
the author fcruples not to produce as a parallel paflage. 
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** On the third day arofe Tromathon, like a blue fhield 
«in the midft of the fea.” Phzacia’s dufky coaft ap- 
peared to Ulyffes indiftin@ and vaft : 


«¢ Like a broad fhield amid the watry wafte.” 
Porr’s Opyssrr. 


«¢ Why did I not pafs away in /ecret, like the flower of 
“the rock that lifts its fair head unfeen, and /frews its 
“‘ ‘withered leaves on the 4/af 5” an imitation at once of 
Catullus and Gray. 


“ Ut flos in feptis, /ecretis nafcitur hortis.” 


‘¢ Full many a flower is born to bluth ua/een, 
‘s And wae its {weetnefs on the defert air.” 


In the Five Bards, produced in a note, asa poem a thou. 
fand years later than Offian, “ The wind is up; the 
«¢ fhower defcends ; the fpirit of the mountains fhrieks ; 
« windows flap; the growing river roars; the traveller 
“‘ attempts the ford. Hark that fhriek! he dies ;” i. 133. 
2 part is taken from Blair’s Grave. 


«¢ The wind is up, hark how it howls! methinks 
¢¢ Till now I never heard a found more dreary : 
«¢ Doors creak and windows clap.” 


A part, omitted in the copy tranfmitted to Gray 37, 
‘was inferted afterwards from the tragedy of Douglas ; 


s¢ Red came the river down, and loud and oft 


«‘ The angry {pirit of the waters fhriek’d 5” _ 


and the coricluding incident is borrowed from Thom- 
fon’s Winter, and Akenfide’s Ode to the Winter Solftice. 
In Calthon and Colmal, “ the fun appears in the Weft, 


7 Mafon’s edit. of Gray’s Poems and Letters. 
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é after the fteps of his brightnefs have paffed behind # 
s ftorm ; the green hills lift their dewy heads; the blue 
“* ftreams rejoice in the vale. ‘The aged hero comes forth 
« on his ftaff; his grey hair glitters in the beam ;” .all but 
the Jaft image, confefledly from Milton. 


‘¢ Tf chance the radiant fun with farewel fweet, 

s«¢ Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 

« The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
“«¢ Atteft their joy, that hill and valley ring.” 


Ofcar’s Soliloquy, when alone in Caros, on the enemy’s 
approach, is written in emulation of Ulyfles’ foliloquy in 
the Iliad, when oppreffed by numbers; hig voice, “like 
é¢ the noife of a cave when the fea of Togormo rolls before 
it,” is tranfcribed from Milton; 


«¢ As when hollow rocks retain 
«‘ The found of bluftering winds, which all night long 
66 Had raifed the fea ;” 


and his ghoft, travelling in the light of his fteel, i. 
195. from Ifaiah, ‘travelling in the greatnefs of his 
«¢ ftrength,” Lxiii. x. Our youth is compared in Inifthona, 
to the dream of the hunter, from Job, xx. 8. and the 
falmift, xc. 9-3 and ‘ye fons of the chace ftand far 
«¢ diftant, nor difturb the dreams of Offian,”? i. 202. from 
the Song of Solomon, iii. 5. But in Berrathon, the 
generations of men are at once compared, with Horace, 
to waves, and -with Homer, to the annual fucceflion of 
leaves. ‘* The chiefs of other times are departed. ‘The 
fons of, future days ‘hall pafs away-. Another race 
‘ fhall arife. The people are like the waves of ocean ; 
‘¢ like the leaves of woody Morven, they pafs away in the 
€ ruftling blaft, and other leaves lift their green heads.” 
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“ Heres 
s¢ Heredem alterius, velut unda fupervenit undam ;” 
“¢ Ut filvae foliis pronos mutantur in annos 
«¢ Prima cadunt.” Hor. 


That the fame ideas which Pindar, Sophocles, and 
Euripides were proud to adopt from Homer, and Pope 
‘was content to tranfcribe from Horace, fhould occur 
fortuitoufly, almoft in the fame words, and without imi- 
tation, to the Celtic bard, is a fuppofition too grofs for 
the moft credulous to believe. | 

6. To conclude with Fingal,—as the invocation of a 
mufe might betray imitation, the addrefles uniformly 
prefixed to the leffer poems are ftudioufly omitted, 
Fingal opens abruptly with Cuthullin reclined under 
Tura’s wall, nine centuries before towers or caftles were 
erected in Ireland 3%, In the tranfition to Swaran, it is 
impoflible not to recognize Milton’s Satan. “I beheld 
s¢ their chief, tall as a rock of ice. His {pear is a blafted 
«spine. His fhield the rifing moon,” 


Fingal. 


‘¢ His ponderous fhield-— 
«< Hung on his fhoulders like the moon, whofe orb 
ss Thro’ optic glafs the Tufcan artift view 
«¢ At evening.” Y 
«* His fpear, to equal which the talleft pine, 
s Hewn on Norwegian hills, &c.” 


Even Calmar’s hyperbolical rants, Rife, ye dark winds 
6 of Erin, rife! roar whirlwinds of Lara of hinds: amidft 
6 the tempef let me die, torn in a'cloud by angry ghofts 


38 O’Conor’s Differt. 81. 2d edit, 
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“of men ;” feem to me to be derived from. the fama 
fource. 


« While we, perhaps, 
*‘ Caught in a fiery tempett, fhall be hurled ; 
“¢ Hach on his rock transfixed, the {port and prey 
«© Of wracking whirlwinds.” 


Inftead of the horfe litter reprefented by Blair as fet 
with Scotch pebbles, Cuthullin’s car is no obfcure imi- 
tation of Solomon’s, and the chariot of the fun. <«< It 
‘¢ bends like a wave near a rock 5 like.the golden mift. of 
‘the heath. Its fides are embofled with {tones, and 
*‘ fparkle like the boat of night. Of polifhed yew is its 
“‘ beam, and its feat of the fmootheft bone ; the fides are 
‘< replenifhed with f{pears, and the bottom is the footftool 
*° of heroes.” In Solomon’s chariot, ‘ The bottom 
*¢ thereof. is of gold, the covering thereof of purple, the 


& midft thereof being paved with love, for the daughters 
“ of Jerufalem.” Canticles, 


“* Aureus axis erat 5 temo aureus, aurea fumme 

«¢ Curvatura rote, radiorum argenteus ordo. 

“ Per juga Chryfolithi, pofiteeque ex ordine gemm2z, 

“‘ Clara repercuffo reddebant lumina Phcebo.” 
Ovip. 


fis beam of polithed yew is the temo aureus of Ovid ; 
its fides ftudded with {parkling ftones, per juga chryfolithi ; 
but the bottom paved with love, is judicioufly converted 
into the footftool of heroes; and it bends behind like the 


golden mift, an allufion which the author has fince fup- 


pretied. ‘The fubfequent battle is tranferibed indifputably 
from Pope’s Homer. « Like augumn’s dark ftorms, pour- 
‘ing from two echoing hills, towards each other ap- 
** proached the heroes. Like two deep ftreams, meeting, 
‘* mixing, and roaring on the plain ; loud, rough, and 
* dark in battle met Lochlin and Innisfail.” 

ss Ag 
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*¢ As when the winds afcending by degrees 

«: Firft move the whitening furface of the feas, 8c." 
66 As torrents roll, encreafea by numerous rills, 

«© With rage impetuous down their echoing pills, 
«Ruth to the vales, and pour along the plain ; 

<¢ Roar thro’ a thoufand channels to the main 3 

s* The diftant fhepherd, trembling, hears the found, 
«© So mix both hoits, and fo their cries rebound.” 


«“ Cuthullin’s fword was like the beam of heaven, when 
sit pierces the fons of the vale; the people are blafted 
s¢ and fall, and all the hills are burning around.” 


«> Lefs loud the woods, when flames in torrents pour, 
<¢ Catch the dry mountain, and its fhades devour.” 
Pore’s IL1aD> 


s¢ Ac velut immiffi diverfls partibus ignes 
cs Arentem in filvam, VIRGIL. 


Cuthullin’s encounter with Swaran, is copied from 
Milton’s of Satan and Death. ‘ Who are thofe on 
«© Lena’s heath, thofe fo gloomy and dark ? who are thofe 
« like ¢wo clouds, and their fwords like lightning above 
«them? — The little hills are troubled around ; the rocks 
“ tremble with all their mofs. Who is it but ocean’s fon, 
ss and the carborne chief of Erin,” 


«¢ Each at the head 
<¢ Levelled his deadly aim, and fucha frown 
« Each caft at th’ other, as when two black clouds, 
“With heaven's artillery fraught, come rattling ony 
«¢ Over the Cafpian.— 
« So frowned the mighty combatants, that hell 
«© Grew darker at their frown.” 


The apoftrophe to the maid of Iniftore-——“* weep on 


* thy rock of roaring winds, O maid of Iniflore! bend thy 
“¢ fair 
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“ fair bead over the waves: he is fallen! thy youth is 
“ low, pale beneath the fword of Cuthullin ;” 1s borrowed 
from Hardiknute, 


‘On Norway’s coaft the widow’d dame, 
© May wa/h the rocks with tears, 

“¢ May lang /ook o'er the fhiplefs feas, 
‘‘ Before her mate appears. 

«¢ Ceafe, Emma, ceafe to hope in vain! 
“* Thy lord lies ia the clay*°, &c.” 


The epifode of Cairbar and Braffolis contains a fine 
gular detection. ‘* Here refts their duft Cuthullin; 
‘and thefe two lonely yews fprung from their tombs, 
“‘ and wifh to meet on high.” As the conceit was re- 
probated by Dr. Blair, the obfequious text of Offian 
difappeared. The lonely yews fprung from their 
** tomb to fhade them from the ftorm 4.” The yew, was 
not then a funéreal plant, nor appropriated to the grave 
till introduced into church yards. But if the two lonely 
yews that {prung from their graves were fuggefted by 
Blair’s “ chearlefs unfocial plant,” I am afraid that the 
{entimental conceit was derived from Swift’s verfion of 
Baucis and Philemon metamorphofed into yews; when 
the parfon cut Baucis down, the other tree 


“© Grew {crubby, died a-top, was ftunted, 
«© So the next parfon ftubbed and burnt it.” 


The next book opens with Crugal’s ghoft of mift, 
introduced in imitation of the fhade of Patroclus, ite xa 
yos, like a thin fmoke, but diverfified happily by the 
“fiars dim-twinkling through his form.” The fame 
image is repeated in Cuthullin; but the author, not 


40 Even this is borrowed from the older ballad of Sir Patrick Spencey 
drowned at fea; ** O lang, lang may our ladies look, &c.’” 


41 Blair’s Diff, 588. Fingal, 1f edit. 18, Offian’s Poems, 1773. v. ie 


Pp. 249. 


fatished 
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fatisfied with this fuccefs, produced afterwards, in 2 
ferious hiftory, a poem in Karlie and Englifh, to vindicate 
his anceftors from idolatry; reprefenting Griannius, 
the genius of the fun, arrefted and ftruggling in the 


polar regions, with a fudden froft ; and the Cruglians, 
a name derived from Cru ugal, thrinking into their caves 
at his horrible outcries *. A fingle image in Fingal is 
derived from froft. ‘* The heroes ftood on the heath, 
s¢ like oaks with all their branches round them, when they 
«¢ echo tothe frream of frof, and their withered branches 
“are fuftling to the wind.” But this, and another 
tranfplanted och the Highlander, «They ftood like a 
«half confumed grove of oaks, when we fee the fky 
“through its branches, and the meteor pafling behind,” 
are both from Milton: 


« Yet faithful how they ftood, | 
¢¢ Their glory withered, as when heaven’s fire te 
‘c Hath fcathed the foreft oaks, or mountain pines; 
With finged top their ftately growth, tho’ bare, 
s¢ Stands on the blafted heath.” 


As, * Satan alarmed, 
¢¢ ColieCting all his might, dilated ftood, 
é¢ Like Teneriff or Atlas unremoved ; 
s¢ His ftature reached the fky, and on his creft 
s¢ Sat horror plumed ;” 


‘* Horrendumque intonat armis, 
¢¢ Quantus Athos, aut quantus Eryx, aut ipfe corufcis 
§ Cum fremit ihcibus quantus, gaudetque nivali 
«¢ Vertice fe attollens pater Appenninus ad auras.” 
VIRGIL. 


So ‘* Cuthullin ftood before him like a hill that catches Get 
s the clouds of heaven: the winds contend on its ead ie 


42 Introdution to the Hitt, of Britain, 168. 
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“ of pines: the hail rattles on its rocks. But firtn in its 
‘“‘ ftrength it ftands, and fhades the vale of Cona.”. Per= 
haps the moft egregious imitation is that of Milton’s fun 
in eclipfe. ‘ Connal mounts the car of gems. They 
« ftretch their fhields like the darkened moon, the daugh- 
*‘ ter of the ftarry fkies, when fhe moves a dun circle 
* through heaven, and dreadful change is expeéted by men.” 


¢¢ Or from behind the moon 
‘¢ In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight fheds 
«On half the nations, and with fear of change 
«¢ Perplexes monarchs.” 


As if the moon, moving a dun circle through heaven, 
were infuflicient to indicate the djm eclipfe, the dread- 
ful change expected by men, which was fuppreffed in 
the firft, was reftored in the laft editions, that no doubt 
of the imitation might remain. The epifode of Comal 
and Galvina, who tries her lover in the arms of a man, 
is a grofs imitation of the fable of Procris; and Hardik- 
nute is almoft literally repeated by Fingal. « Gaul take 
«thy terrible fword. Fergus, bend thy crooked yew. 
«Throw, Fillin, thy lance through heaven,” 


*¢ Robin of Rothfay, bend thy bow, 
«s Thy arrows {hoot fae liel :— 

*¢ Braed Thomas take ye but your lance, 
‘«¢ Ye need not weapons mair.” 


And Cuthullin < ftands alone like a ‘rock in a fandy 
*¢ vale.” “The fea comes with its waves, and roars 
“© again{t its hardened fides; its head is covered with 
‘* foam; the hills are echoing around,” from a noted 
fmile in Homer and Virgil. 


« Tile, velut pelagi rupes immota, refiftit ; 

‘¢ Ut pelagi rupes, magno veniente fragore, 

* Que fefe, multis circum latrantibus undis, 

&* Mole 
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“¢ Mole tenet; fcopuli nequicquam et {pumeacirceum 
** Saxa fremunt, laterique illifa refunditur alga.” 


ZENEID. 


7- Inftead of perpetual imitation, to proceed to the 
originals, Offian’s courtfhip of Evirallin is an epifode for 
which there is fome foundation. The original is a ballad 
of twenty-two ftanzas, addrefled to a woman with whofe 
propofals the frigid old bard, to ufe his tranflator’s exe 
preffion *+*, was unable to comply. It begins thus; 
‘¢ He is a dog whois not compliant ;” and, inftead of 
Offian’s fentimental affeCtation, difcovers little elfe than 
the blunt and barbarous manners of the agen -§§ But 
‘tell you, wanton girl! I once was valiant in battle, 
«though now 1 am worn out with age. When we went 
“« to lovely Evir of the fhining hair, the maid of the white 
“‘ hand, the difdainful favourite of Cormac, we went to 
* Loch Lego, twelve men the moft valiant beneath the 
f© fun. Would you know our determined refolution ? it 
€§ was to make cowards fly before us. Then Bran faid, 
s©and he did not fpeak a falfehood, if I had twelve 
$* daughters, fuch is his fame among the Fions, Offian 
<¢ fhould haye the firft ++.” Such are the originals, and 
fhould they, in fome paflages exceed expectation, let it be 
remembered that the Irith, to which they belong, was 
a written language, cultivated fince the introdution of 
letters by Saint Patrick. But let us hear the tranflator. 
*¢ Daughter of the hand of fnow, I was not fo mournful 
<¢ and blind, I was not fo dark and forlorn, when Evirallin 
«‘ loved me, Evirallin of the dark brown hair, the white 
6‘ bofomed love of Cormac. I went in fuit of the maid 
*¢ to Lego’s fable furge—to Brano of the founding mail ;—~ 
‘though twelve daughters pf beauty were mine, thing 
‘were the choice, thou fon of fame.” i, 384. Thus 


43 Offian, il. 142. 
44 Tranf. of the Royal Irith Academy. i, 52. Colle, of Gaelic Poems 
by Gillics at Perth, 1786, p. 11. 
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he proceeds to enumerate Offian’s champions, and their 
combat with Cormac, in profe fublime; but. retains in- 
adyertently, the barbarous conclufion of the original, 
that the humane Offian, whofe generofity is fo fuperior 
to Homer’s, cuts off and carries his rival’s head to Fingal. 
The original of Fingal itfelf, is not more extenfive. Ofhan 
and St. Patrick the clerk, or the combat of Fingal and 
Magnus, is a ballad of forty-feven quatrains of fhort lines, 
(the fecond and fourth rhyming together) a few paflages 
of which are tranfcribed in Fingal. ‘The feven brave 
‘fons of the little lake of Lano, fays Gaul without 
« guile, you think them a great multitude, but I will 
“ conquerthem. ‘Then faid Ofcar, of mighty ftrength, 
* give to me the king of Iniftore, (ifle of wild boars) his 


&¢ twelve nobles have a {weet voice, I will quell them. 


«© Fay] (Jarla) Mudan’s glory is great, fays brown Dermid, 
«© without malice; I will quell him for thy heroes, 
“or fall in the attempt. I myfelf took in hand, 
« though Tam this night without vigour, king Terman 
«of the clofe battles, that I fhould fever his head 
«from his body. Deferve bleflings and gain the vic- 
“tory, faid Comhall’s fon of the red cheeks; Magnus 
« Macgharra of multitudes, I will conquer, though 
st oreat is his fury in battle 45,” 6 Mine,” fays Macpher- 
fon, “be the feven chiefs that come from Lano’s lake. 
«© Let Iniftore’s dark king faid Olcar, come to the fword 
& of Offian’s fon, &c. Bleft and victorious be my chiefs, 
<<‘ {aid Fingal of the mildeft look ; Swaran, king of roar- 
‘ing waves, thou art the choice of Fingal.” 1. 294. 
The fun beam or ftandard fet with golden ftones, and 
the combat of the two kings, the fon of Comhall of the 
drinking horns, and Magnus the unfortunate, are defcribed 
in the original. ‘¢ Clerk, was not that a dreadful cafe! 


45 Hjll’s Colle&t. in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1733. Perth Collect. 
p. 18. In thofe poems, Fingal’s houfe at Almhuin or Allen, in Ireland, is 
converted by Macpherfon into Selma and Albion, and St. Patrick, who 


is termed Magealpin the clerk, into the fon of Alpin, 
| 13 §€ like 
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# {ike the ftrokes of two hammers, the bloody battle of 
«the two kings, whofe countenance was very furious. 
«s After their red fhields were broken, their countenance 
“being very fierce, they threw their weapons down, 
“and ftruggled for victory. There were ftones und 
«<heavy earth opening between their feet.” Like the 
original ballad, Fingal ends in a wreftling match. ‘* Be- 
“hold the battle of the chiefs! There was the clang 
«¢ of arms, there every ftroke like the hundred hammers of 
‘sthe furnace.—Their dark brown fhields are cleft in 
“twain. Their fteel flies, broken, from thew hands. 
“«‘ They fling their weapons down. Each ruthes to his 
“‘heroe’s grafp. But when the pride of their ftrength 
‘< arofe, they fhook the hill with their heels. Rocks 
“ tumble from their places on high; the green headed 
«“ buthes are overturned. At, length the ftrength of 
«¢ Swaran fell. The king of the groves is bound.” 1. 302. 
This egregious bombaft is concluded with a more claffical 
imitation 3; more extravagant ftill when applied to the 
combatants. ‘ Thus have Ifeen in Cona, but Cona I 
«‘ behold no more,”’ (the ballads contain no intimation 
that Offian was blind) “ thus have I feen two dark hills 
«* removed from their place by the ftrength of the moun- 
‘tain ftream. They turn from fide to fide, and their 
s¢ ¢all oaks meet one another on high. Then they fall 
«< together with all their rocks and trees.” , 


«; As if on earth, 
«« Winds under ground, or waters forcing way, 
s< Side long had pufhed a mountain from his feat,’ 
«¢ Half funk with all his pines.”” MILTON. 


The battle of Lora is derived from the tale of Erra- 
gon, a fictitious king of Lechlin +s; Larthmon from La- 
monmor ; 


“ , 
4s Thefe and the two epics are almoft the only poems of which Dr. 
Blair, whofe worth I vene cc, received atteftations, But the laft was fo 
ftrongly 
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monmor 3 Darthula from an abfurd fable of the three forts 
ef Uifleachan, flain by O’Conachar their maternal uncle, 
and of Deirdar, who ftabbed herfelf on their bodies with 
a carpenter’s knife; but the names and outlines of the 
{tory excepted, not a fingle fentiment, image, or idea of 
Macpherfon’s Ofhan is to be found in thefe ballads. The 
fole foundation of the Temora is the death of Ofcar, a 
ballad of fixty ftanzas, from which that incident, and 
a few pathetic paflages, are inferted in Offian; “the 
“howling of the dogs; the groans of the aged chiefs ; 
«* but never more fhall Ofcar rife; ro mother lamented 
‘‘ her fon, nor one brother for another, but each of us 
** that were prefent wept for Ofcat*.”” Such are the 
originals, the names, the traditionary fables, and 
a few paflages of which, adopted by Macpherfori, 
have perfuaded his credulous countrymen that they 


ftrongly attcfted as rehearfed by Macvuirick and others, ** with very little 
‘< differences from the printed tranflation,” that he pronounced from its 
poetical and fentimental beauties, that ‘* whatever genius could have 
** produced Darthula, muft be judged fully equal to any performance con- 
** tained in Macpherfon’s publication.” Diff. Append. Literal tranflations 
of the ballads which I have quoted are now in my poffiffion. Among 
thefe are two verfions of Deirdar, and a third of Uifleachan’s or Ufino’s 
Children ; but I again repeat, that not a fingle fentiment or line of Dar- 
thula is to be found in either, Cuthullin’s chariot, the only other poem 
attefted to Dr, Blair, is in the fame predicament, as I am well affured. 
Such balads are the only poetical treafures which the Antiquary and 
Gaelic Societies of Scotland have difeovered in the highlands; but unlefs 
manufactured anew in the tranflation, in point of poctical merit, they are 
utterly contemptible, 


44 Tranfactions of the Royal Irith Academy, i. 82. 106. Perth Colleé. 
305--18. Hill’s Collect. Another pathetic paffage is Fingal’s lamenta- 
tion, ‘‘Ofcar, my beloved! --fon of my fon! beloved of my beloved ! 
“* my heart pants over thee like a black-bird ; never more fhall Ofcar rife,” 
tranicribed by Macpherfon. ‘* The heart of the aged beats over thee. Weep 
** ye heroes of Morven ; never more fhall Ofcar rife.” But when he pro- 
ceeds to Offian’s lamentation, where @he ballad fails him, the father is for- 
gotten in the declamatory ftyle of a modern poct, not expreffive but 
defcriptive of grief. ii. 17. 18. 
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had heard, and known the poems in their early 
youth. It is alfo obfervable, that fuch are almoft the only 
paflages produced by thofe who have chofen gratuitoufly 
to atteft that the tranflation was authentic +”; and inftead 
ef an epic poem, had Macpherfon proclaimed the dif- 
covery of an Earfe gofpel, I verily believe that he would 
have obtained the fame atteftations. But the man who 
believes that the fame images employed in {cripture, and 
the fame claflical beauties feleCted, with fuch curious 
felicity, by Homer, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, ‘Tibullus, 
and Milton, not to mention contemporary poets, occurred 
fortuitoufly to Offian, almoft in the fame words, without 
imitation, is beyond the reach of argument, and muft be 
abandoned to his faith. 

Vl. 1. The fpecimens of the original produced by 
Macpherfon were cither written or tranflated into Earfe 
from the Englifh original, by the tranflator himfelf. 
On this fubje& it is neceflary to premife, that the 
authenticity of Offian depends on an, hiftorical theory, 
of which the poems are inverfely the fole proof. 
‘Lhe ancient Caledonians, whether Scots or Picts, were 
aboriginal Gaels, who, retiring northward from the 
Cimbric Celts and the Belge, peopled Scotland and Ire- 
land fucceflively ; and whofe legitimate defcendants, the 
prefent highlanders, fecured by their mountains from 
an intercourfe either with the Saxons or Danes, inftead 
of being a recent Irifh colony, have preferved their pri- 
mitive language and poetry upwards of fifteen centuries, 
pure and unmixed. It appears, however, from infpecting 
their vocabulary, that the Earfe or Irifh is a mixed lan- 
guagé **, of which a large part is derived from the Saxon 


47 See in the Irifh Tranfactions, p. 46. four fragments of the ballads 
which we have quoted, interpolated, and difingenuoufly produced by 
a clergyman as fpecimens of Macpherion’s original 

48 Macfarlan’s vocabulary ; O’Brien and Shaw’s Dictionaries of the Irith 
and Earle, which lhave chicfly confulted. 

Or 
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or Latin, through the medium of the priefts. T acknow- 
ledge that the ‘Teutonic was partly introduced by the 
Belge, who purfued the Gaelic Celts into Ireland, whom 
they had expelled from England, and incorporated «at 
length with the people whom they fubdued*9, An ad= 

miflion 


#9 That the Belge were Germans is acknowledged by every writer from 
Merula to Clark (Saxon coins) and Pinkerton, with the exception of fuch 
French and Scottifh antiquaries as Pezron and his followers, who have 
transformed the Germans themfelves into Celts. Such as ftill adhere to an 
oppofite opinion, endeavour to explain away the firft fentence in Cefar, 
Eclga, Aquitani, Celta, bi omnes lingua, inflitutis, legibus, inter fe differunt, by 
@ commentary on Strabo’s omoyAwerres Se x mavras aAd” sviue pesneoy WaptAAaT= 
Tovrag Tats yAwrlais ; 66 their language is not altogether the fame, but fome- 
*¢ what different in dialect.”” But they forget that Strabo is careful to dif- 
eriminate the Celts proper, from the Gauls in genera!; and overlook the 
pofitive teftimony of Czefar, in the fecond book, plerofgue Belvas effe ortos a 
Germanis; Rhenumque antiquitus tranf{duétos, propter loci fertilitatem ibi con- 


fediffe; Gallofque, qui ea loca incolerent, expuliffe ; c. 4. to which the autho- 


rity tranfcribed by Ammianus Marcellinus alludes ; Aborigines Celtas— 
fed alios quoque ab infulis extimis confluxiffe, et traGibus Tranfrhenanis. 
B25..c. 9. Lloyd himf{clf acknowledges that the Belge were Ger- 
mans, and the IJrifh comparatively a°Teutonick language, which has 
borrowed fome words from the Welch, but a greater number from the 
Latin and French. Preface to the Welch Di@. in his Archeologia, 
tranflated in Nicolfon’s Irifh Hift. Library, 11g. and confirmed by a lift 
of Teutonick words. ‘That Ireland was peopled from Cantire, by Scottith 
highlanders, rather than from the Englifh coaits of the- channel, by the 
aboriginal Gauls whom the Cimbri and Belge expélled from England, is 
refuted by the fmall number ef highlanders at the prefent day. The popu- 
jation ofthe feven counties in which Earfe is fpoken, Argyle and the Ifles, 
Invernefs, Perth, Dumbarton, Rofs, Caithnefs and Sutherland, fearcely 
amounts to four hundred thoufand, of which Perth contains 133,000. Statift. 
Account, vol.xx. Deduéting at leaft 130,000 for the Lowlands of Dum- 
barton, Perth, Rofs, Sutherland, and Caithnefs, the highlanders are nota 
fifth part of the inhabitants of Scotland ; and there is no reafon to believe 
that the proportion was greater at any former period. Major, whofe argu- 
ment for the Irifh defcent of the Scots is mifquoted by Stillingfleet, merely 
afferts that one. half, not of the Scots, but of Scotland, (medietas Scotia) 
{poke Jrith then ; an affertion cautioufly limited and’ frilly true, although 
the mountainous half and the ifles of Scotland hardly contain a fifth part 
ef the whole nation. The ftrange opinion that Earfe was the national 
and court language in the rei 


gn of Malcolm III, refts on-a paffage 


an 
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miflion fo repugnant to the authenticity of Offian, which 
difclaims the migration or origin of the highlanders from 
freland, can avail the tranflator nothing ; but the Irith it iS 
3 85 
faid, is the primitive, and was once the univerfal lancuage 
my P 5 § ro) 


of 


in Targot’s Life of Margaret, that the king, in a/national council, 


acted as interpreter between the Scottith priefts and the queen, 
But the Culdees were generally Irifh priefts, fo diftinguifhed then for 
their fan@tity and learning; the queen herfelf was-a foreigner, born | in 
Hungary, (from which? fhe returned ten years before -her marriage,) and 
probably lefs acquainted with the Saxon; and in the abridgment of Turgot 
by a writer more attentive to the fact, the difference of languages difappears 
in a diiferent idiom or dialeé&t, fuch as the Scottith always was with refpect 
to the Englith. | Rex gui quod perfecte Anglorum idioma (linguam, Turgot) 
aeque ut ‘proprium calleret, vwigilantiffimus in hoc concilio utriufque partis 
interpres fuit. Pinkerton’s Vite San&orum, Pp. 339-76. The Englith 
introduced by a few Saxon exiles and flaves, might affimilate a collateral 
language to itfelf, but could never extirpate, nor can it now explain the 
difappearance of Earfe, as a national language, which predominated in the 
pains of Ireland over the Belgick, and refitted the fubfequent colonies of 
the Englith and Scots. “The Norwegian was loft in the French language ; 
and notwithftanding the endeavours of William the conqueror, and his 
Norman fucceflors, the latter was foon loft in the Saxon. The Welth and 
Saxons have lived in the fame ifland above a thoufand years. The former 
have been conquered above five hundred, but the Welfh language is 
ftill prefetved. But there was no conqueft nor colonization by the Saxons 
in Scotland ; and no adequate caufe to fupplant the Gaelick in the fhort 
interval of 160 years between Malcolm and Alexander III. No inter- 
mixture, nor the leaft veftige of an Earfe original is to be found in the 
Scotch, which was unavoidable had the Saxon been fuperinduced on the 
Gaelic ; but the faét is that the Scotch was the national language in Mal. 
coim’s reign. No writings of the period are preferved ; but the. harbour 
where the queen’s fhip efcaped from the tempeft was named St, 
Margaret’s Hope ; the place where fhe landed the Queensferry ; where. 
as it would have been Portree had the language been Earfe. 
der fon David Ift’s charter to the Abbey of Dumfermline contains 
Pettecorthin. (Pit-cur), Shiram de Kirkalduit (the feire of Kirkaldy,) 
Kinghorn, Smitheton Wymet 3 a. proof that in 1126 the language was Scotch, 
from which thefe words were derived. Sir James Dalrymple’s Collections 
concerning Scottith Hiftory, 1705, p.383. Two years afterwards he 
founded the Abbey of Holy-rocd-boufey which, whether tranflated from, 
or into, the Domus San&te Crucis de Crag (from its vicinity to Salifbury 
craigs) demonftrates that the national language was not Earfe. The 
Abbeys of Newbottle and Dryburgh were founded by the fame prince; but 
none will venture to affert that the Gaelic of Malcolm ILI, was transformed 
into Saxon in the reign of his fon. The Celtick namesin the lowlands are 
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of the earth. Each word_in the poems, of an obvious 

and late derivation from the Saxon, Greek, or Latin, will 

be vindicated as derivedby thofe languages from the Celtick 

tongue. ‘To contend with Celtick etymologifts. were an 
abufe of argument, and a wafte of words °°. ‘They who 
maintain that the Greek Tyrannus, and the Latin Rex 
from Rego, were adopted from ‘Tiarna, and Righ a 
king, may believe that Dux and Comes are derived from 
Duke and Count. In addition, however, to the general 
rule, that a term common to different languages, muft 
be derived from the one to which its radical belongs, I fhall 
offer two obfervations which can admit of no difpute. 
The firft is, that as the Celtick has peculiar names for the 
objeéts of nature, \while the terms of art, or of abftract 
ideas are the fame with the Latin, we muft conclude that 
the latter, inftead of being derived by the Romans from a 
barbarous people, were adopted by the Welth and Irifh from 
the refined language of a civilized nation. The fecond ob- 
fervation is, that terms common to the Celtick and Saxon, 
mulft be derived from the Teutonick, if difcovered among 
thofe northern’ nations, who had no intercourfe with the 
Gaels, whom they expelled or confined to the weft of 


derived from the Cimbrick or Strathclyd Welth ; Efk, avon, aber; caer, lan ; 
and when the Piéts a?e once traced to Scandinavia, the affinity between theirs 
and the Saxon language, from the oppofite peninfula of Jutland, muft be 
conceived to be the fame as that between the Swedifh and German, the 
Wrelth and Earfe ; or the Danifh and Saxon, which laft William the Con- 
queror, from his knowledge of Norman, a fifter language, was enabled to 
comprehend Dudon apud Duchene’s Sevript. Norm. Thefe fa&s are moftly 
fugeeited by Pinkerton’s Differtation on the Scythians, and Introduction 
to the Hiftory of Scotland, to which his opponents are neta little in- 
dcbted for whatever information they poffefs‘on the fubject. 

50 See, for inftance, Vallancy’s egregious attempt, by the abridgment, 
tranfpofition, and alteration of fyllables, to convert the Punic fcene of Plautus 
snto modern Irifh ; in which we difcover that fuch words as O all QO all- 
mighty, nimh numen, beannaithe benedi@us, umhal humble, frotha 
ftreams, ulla teamplui holy temples, caifi caufe, pian pain, were genuine 
Punic words, the language of Ireland, long before it was known to the 
Mifc. Hibern ii. 910. Such is alfo the abfurd etymology of 
Sax, Beol Swed Beil Scot. rogus, Tende incendere,) from 


Romans. 
Beltain, (Bael, 
Bel, an Affyrian deity once worthipped in the highlands of Scotland. 

Europe. 
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Europe. To illuftrate the firft obfervation, Pen, or 
“Cean, Lamb, Cran, Grian, Gealach, Carraig, the head, 
the hand, a tree, the fun, the moon, a rock, are terms 
indifputably Celtick, which have no affinity to other lan- 
guages; but J/eabhar a book, litera letter, leagham to 
tead, /gricbam to write, (from /iber, litera, lego, fcribo,) 
difprove the early pretenfions of the Ivith to letters 5! : 
aradb a plough, araim to till, aran bread, (from aratrum, 
aro, arva,) demonftrate that the Britifh and Irith Celts, 
a hunting or paftoral people, derived the names and in- 
ftruments of hufbandry from the Romans; or gold, air- 
geod filver, (from aurum, argentum,) that they were in- 
debted to the fame nation for the precious metals. As 
an example of the fecond obfervation, Jarain, Pras, 
Copar, Luaidb, iron, brafs, copper, lead, were derived 
either from the Saxons, or from the Belgze, eminently 
{killed, as appears from Strabo, in the metzllick arts, and 
fuperior in arms to an enemy whofe {pears and arrows 
were pointed with flints, and whofe ftone hatchets are {till 
denominated Celts. Bial and Tuadh, the battle-axe or 
hatchet, are adopted from the Swedifh Beyel, the Belgick 
and Saxon Twych and bill; Claidbeam a {word, like the 
Frenchand Englith g/aive, from the Latin gladius, Saighead 
from fagitta ** and to illuftrate both obfervations, Cran- 
faor a carpenter, is compounded of the Celtickcrann a tree, 
and the Teutonick /aw, the implement of his trade. 
Keeping thefe obfervations in view, we fhall proceed to the 
fuppofed fpecimens of the original, which, without any 
previous acquaintance with the language, I have examined 
with more attention, perhaps, than the fubject deferves, 

2. Vhe original Earfe of Malvina’s Dream, was pro- 
duced by the tranflator, at lord Kaims’ bequcit-*, ~~ | he 


51 Innes’s Critical Effay, 444. 

52 Ledwich’s Antiquities of Ireland, Its. 451. O’Brian*’s Did. Jhrerg 
Glofs. Sueo, Goth. Shilter’s Thefaurus Antiq. Teut, Lye’s Saxo. Goth. 
Dict. 

53 Inferted in Shaw’s Analyfis, Smith’s Seandana, a tranflation ot his own 
poems into Earfe, p.23. PerthCollection, 29, 
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greateft difhculty was to produce the Englith original; 
for a ballad in blank verfe of eight fyllables, with afew 
occafional rhymes *+, may enable us to conceive the ex- 
treme facility of compofition in his vernacular tongte. 
In the following verfes there are neither the numbers of 
ancient, nor the rhymes of modern poetry, nor the artful 
alliteration of the Scalds, but the fame rude rhythm or 
cadence with his meafured profe. 


«Se guth anaim mo riun at ann ! 

‘¢It was the voice of my love 5 

«< O’ f’ainmic gu_ aifling Mhalmhin, thu 

<< Seldom in the dreams of Malvina art thou 


54 Macpherfon would have done better to have avoided rhyme altogether, — 
a corruption of Greek and Latin poetry, firftintroduced, on account of its 
extreme facility, into Monkifh verfes, fee vol. i. p. 525. and adopted in 
Italian poetry in the middleof the ninth, into Saxon in’ the eleventh, 
and into Scandinavian poetry in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Tyrwhit’s Chaucer, iv. 4g. Pinkerton’s Pret. to Barbour, 12. In Welfh 
poetry it was unknown to Giraldus Cambrenfis in the twelfth century, a 
fuffcient proof that the rhymes of Taliefan and the We!fh bards are a more 
recent forgery. The introduétion of occafional rhymes in Offian, five 
hundred years before they were known in Europe, and a thoufand before 
they were ufed in Wales, is alone a dete€tion, But the rhythm of Macpher- 
fon’s Earfe Offian, to which there is no fpecies of verfification fimilar in 
the Welfh or Irith diale€ts of.Celtick, feems tome to be conftructed, with 
lefs licentioufnefs indeed, on the fame principle of recitative or cadence, 
with his meafured profe, in which each claufe, numeris lege folutis, when the 
fentence is printed as in thefe fpecimens, is framed to reprefent to the eye 
as well as to the ear, an irregular verfe. See his Pref. to Homer, 18. 
I have reafon to believe that Macpherfon wrote, or tranflated from his 
common place.book whatever he imitated, into Earfe and Englifh at the 
fame time; and the uniform coincidence of the fame verfe with a cor 
refponding claufe in each fentence, can be explained onlyiby the fame 
thought being written and tranflated inftantly by the fame author. The 
original was thus produced in the progrefs of the work, and was 
fufficient to perfuade his highland friends, that the Earfe verfion, which 
they faw or perufed in his own hand-writing, and of which they 
might acquire fome fragments, was a literal tranfcript from the Red 
Book of Clanronald,’ or fome Irifh MS. which they were unable to 
read, but fcrupled not to afcribe to the beginning of the fourteenth or of 
the thirteenth century. 


‘¢ Fofglaibhfe 
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“ Fofglaibhfe tala nan /peur, 

«© Open your halls of the fky (airy halls), 

“ Aithriche Thofcair nan cruai bheum, 

‘* Fathers of Tofcar of hard blows (fhields).” 

“* Fofglaibhfe dor/a nan nial, 

“© Open the doors (gates) of your clouds ; 

‘Tha ceuma Mhalmhine gu dian, 

*« The fteps of Malvina (Malvina’s departure) are 
«© near.’” 


If the moffy halls of Selma, its towers and its fhaded 
walls, are inconfiftent with the wattled huts of the third 
century, we difcover here the Gothic hall and its doors, by 
name. Talla, a corruption of hall, neither occurs in 
O'Brian, nor in the old defcription of Tigh Teamhra 55, 
the hall or houfe of Temora; and dorus a door, is a word 
equally univerfal among the Northern nations, and 
inconfiftent with Offian. Speur, fpeir the iky, iscon- 
fefledly the Latin /phera‘’, transferred by the ignorance 
of the priefts, from the ftarry fpheres to the firmament 
itfelf. I fhall be told indeed that the Greek cDaion is 
derived from the Irith fpeur; but thofe egregious 
etymologifts forget, that the {phere fignified nothing 
more than a ball or globe, even when transferred 
to the firmament which it was employed to reprefent. 
The laft line, the fteps of Malvina, in the firft edition, of 
Malvina’s departure, are near, is tranfcribed from {cripture : 
‘“‘the time of my departure is at hand.” 2 Tim. iv. x. 
But the tranflator difcovered that the Earfe had no word 
equivalent to departure, as expreflive of death, which 
was therefore omitted, and the voice of departed bards, 
from the poverty of the language, was tranflated guth 


nam bard nach beo; not being, not alive. 


“ Chualam guth am aifling fein, 


« Theard a voice in my dream ; 


55 Colle ctanea Hibera, iii. 513. 55 O*Brian’s Pref. 
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‘Tha farum mo chleibh gu hard, 

“ The force of my cheft beats high, (1 feel the fluttering 
of my foul). 

‘© Cuim thainig an ofag am dheigh, 

«Why cameft thou, O blaft, afterwards, 

<¢ © dhubh-fhuibhal na linn ud thall ? 

ss From the dark rolling (face of) the lake, 

¢¢ Bha do fciath jared an gallan an aonaich, 


s¢ Thy ruftling wing was in the branches of the fir. 
‘¢ Shuibhail aifling Mal-mhine gu dian: 


«¢ The dream of Malvina fled ; 

«© Ach chunnaic is 2 run ag aomadh, 

« But fhe beheld her love inclining, 

‘¢ Sa cheo-earradh ag taomadh m rachliabh 3 ; 

«¢ His mifty array poured f from his breaft (flew on the 
wind) ; 

«¢ Bha dearfa na grein air thaobh ris, 

«The fun-beam was on his fkirt ; 

«© Co boifgeal rior nan daimh, 

s It glittered like the gold of the ftranger.” 


As each language has certain metaphorical idioms, 
eafily diftinguifhed when transferred to another, a cheft 
applied to the human trunk or cheft, or a trunk in- 
verfely to a cheft, is peculiar to the Englifh; the wing of 
an houfe or an army, is adopted from the Latin; the 

ings of the morning and of the winds from feripture ; 
anc a the laft, I believe as a Latin idiom, /evibus ventorum 
adremigat alis, is to be found only where it was unavoid- 
able, in Buchanan’s Pfalms. The firft has been tranflated 
into Irith, like cran criath the trembling poplar. But 
that Offian, anticipating the Englith idiom, fhould employ 
Cliadh a. bafket, literally the fame with Cifta, for the 
human cheft, will be believed only by thofe who are al- 
ready perfuaded that the ruftling wing of the blaft pre- . 
ceded the tranflation of the Pfalms into Earfe. ‘The robe 
of mift that flew on the winds, contains a double detection. 


Earradh 
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Earradh is literally the Englith array, from the Teutonick 
raia, rada, ordo; hence raiment, array : taomadh, to pour 
out, to empty, is the Icelandick tomer ; the Danith tom, 
and the Scottifh tume >. Unable to tranflate into verfe, 
S¢it flew on the wind,” the Author adopted Taomadh, it 
poured from his breaft ; a word repeatedly employed in 
Temora, the next fpecimen, for pouring mift on the 
warrior’s grave. * A fun-beam was on his fkirt; it glit- 
“tered like the gold of the ftranger : an imitation of 
Milton’s angel-wings 3; ; 
«¢ Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 5” 


may contain or, the Latin aurum, with lefs impropriety : 
but in a fubfequent paflage, “the day of the fun,” (as dia- 
ful, or greine, would refolve inte Sunday,) is tranflated 
9019 


‘S’grian orradh na beinn, the fun, according to the 


Englith idiom, gilding the hills. 


“Ts connuidh dhuit amam Malmhine, 
‘> But thou dwelleft in the foul of Malvina : 
«6 Mhic Oifian is treine lamh, ) 
«¢ Son of Offian of the mighty hand. 
‘¢ Kirig m’ ofna mar re deurfa on ear 3 
“¢ My fighs arife with the beams of the eaft ; 
“ Thaomma dheoir ammea/g fileadh nat’oiche, 
“¢ My tears: defcend amidit the drops of night.” 


Anam from anima, devr a tear, derived by Lloyd 
himfelf from the Teutonick, ammea/g amidit, exprethons 
which no fimplicity can impute to Offian, inftead of the 
fecond, demonftrate a recent tranflation, into 2 mixed 
language of the eighteenth century. The f{eriptural ftyle 
of the Pfalmift, and Job, is preferved in Earfe, “My 
<‘ fighs arife with the morning, my tears defcend with 


s7 Ruddiman’s Gloffary to Gawin Douglas’s tranflation of Virgil. 
Inftead of Taomadh, Smith fubftitutes Faofra, pumped out of his breatt 5 
and inftead of Orradb, the Perth editors have Scartha, the fun feparated on 

the hill 5 both nonfenfe. 
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*‘ the drops of night ;” and dearfa on Ear is a literal 
tranflation of our. poetical idiom, the beams of the eaft. 
Without purfuing the examination farther, I hall 
bring .the tranflation to an immediate teft.. The joy 
of grief is an-abftract, and refined expreflion of the 
pleafure with which we dwell on fititious diftrefs; an 
idea infinitely too complex for a barbarian, but a fubject 
much canvafled at the time by Burke and Smith. /The 
expreflion perhaps is more poetical than juft: the fatis- 
fa€tion arifing from fi€titious woe may amount to plea- 
fure, but can never conftitute pofitive joy. But the “ joy 
“ of grief,” is an original expreflion of curious felicity, 
which i it 1s dd hociiwie to tranflate with the fame energy 
into another language. 


«¢ Ts caoin faiteal nam fonn Mhalmhine, 

“ Phe mufick of fongs is pleafant, Malvina ; 
‘© Ach claonaidh iad anam go deoir ; 

«¢ But they opprefs the foul with tears: 
“Tha folas ann tuireadh, le fith; 

‘ ‘There is a joy in grief with peace, 

*¢ Nuir dhaomas cliabh tuife gu bron, 

«¢ When it dwells in the breaft of the fad.” 


Solas is litera 


lly y fala titm, folaces 


is derived from tuirfe ¢ired5*; but the 


tuiveadh a requelt, 
dirge, forrow, 

1eftion would appear an infult to the moft credulous 
underftanding, whether Tha /olas an tuireadh, was an CX 
prefion ufed by Offan in the third century, or by Mac- 
pherfon, unable to give an adequate tranflation of the j joy 
of grief. 

3- ‘Che fcventh book of the Temora, annexed in Earfe 
to the firft editions as a fpecimen of the original, is 
tranflated from Englith; and exhibits the whole 
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mythology or mut. 


58 Lloyd’s pref, tranflated in Nicolfon’s Ivifh Hitt. lib. 17. p. 109. 
«O Linna 
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«© Linna doir choille na Lego, 
* From the lake’s woody thicketsof Lego ; 
“ dir uair, eri ceo taobh-ghorm nan ton, 
sé At times afcend the mifts blue fkirted of waves ; 
“¢ Nuair dhunas dorfa na h’oiche, 
“ When fhut are the gates of night 
*¢ Air iulluir-fhuil greina nan /peur 


«On the eagle-eyed fun of the fky.” 


The moon is again compared from Milton, “to a dun 
‘ fhield {wimming through the folds of mift, with which 
“‘ the {pirits of old clothe their fudden geftures, when, 
“‘ blended with the gale, to fome warrior’s grave they 
* roil the mift;’a grey dwelling to his ghoft until the 
“ fong fhall arife.” 


«¢ An taobh oitaig, gu pa/in nan feoid, 

“* Joined with the gale, to the grave of heroes, 

‘¢ Taomas iad ceach nan _fpeur, 

<* Pour they the mift of the iky ; 

“© Gorm-zhal/a do thannais nach beo, 

“ A blue hall to the ghofts of the (not being) departed, 
«© Gu am eri fon marbhran nan teud. 

‘¢ Till arifes the (death) fong on the ftring.” 


Homer’s heroes could not defcend to the fhades till 
their obfequies were performed. Neither can Offian’s 
ghofts afcend the clouds without their dirge; but the 
imitation is dearly purchafed by the modern words to 
which the author was reduced. Not to mention dorfa, 
fpeur, taomas, thalla, already examined; air uair at times, 
is literally hourly ; and as a mark of derivation, wair an 
hour, whether from the Latin ora, or the Englith hour, 
is never applied, except in compofition, to time in general; 
the original fignification of weain Greek. ‘The warrior’s 
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rrave is tranflated palin, a fhroud, from the’ Latin 
alum, and the Englith pall; and Fillan’s ghoft addrefies 
BH, 


be] S99 


«© An codal fo, don frear-phofda aig Clatho, 
«‘ Sleeps the hufband of Clatho?”’ 


fhear, vir, the Gothic ver and the Saxon wer (wer-guild), 
may be clafled perhaps among thofe original words, for the 
coincidence of which etymologifts muft afcend to the 
circles of Gomar ; but pho/da fpoufe, pofadh efpoufals, are 
evidently derived from the Latin /ponfalia, cortupted, 
like baifleach baptifm, when introduced as a facrament 
by the Irifh priefts °°. When Fingal ftrikes his thield, 
the fereaming fowls are heard in the defert; and faifich, 
a defert, repeatedly occurs. The fons .of Selma are the 
fons of the defert » Fingal’s poetical defignation in the 
fragments, was ‘¢ the defert of the. hills;” but the 
mame alone is a fuffiicient deteCtion. The defert is a 
correlative term, fuggefted by its contraft with peopled 
or cultivated fields ; but as all places were equally defert, 
to a tribe of hunters who fubfifted in the defert, there 
was no relative to fuggeft the idea or the name. The 
fame obfervation is applicable to autumn’s dark ftorms. 
Among hunters who have neither harveft nor fruits, 
«« Autumni perinde nomen et bona ignorantur.”? Whitaker, 
who read Oflian only in in Englith, pronounces fteel an 
early Britith man iufacture, as it was diftinguifhed (before 
iron) by an original name in the Irith language, “the 
faireft. mirror of the Britifh original.” . Cruadh hard, 
pplied to cruadh, a ftone, and to cruaidh, fteel; 

ipecimens of Offian, fteel, the German fabel, 


59 Eon Baifte, John the Paptift. O?Brian, in the true fpirit of etymology, 
converts Pojadh into Bojadb to derive it, by a double operation, trom Boa 
Cow, as the dowry among the Germans was paid in cattle. But Fingal 
had neither cattle nor herds, from which the fheas -phofda of Clatho could 


eeferve that name. 


the 
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the Saxon and Scandinavian /fa//, is repeated by 
name. 


s¢ Gniomh bu chruaz 
«¢ Flardy deeds. 
« Leth dhoiller an deallin na fallin 
s‘ Half hid in the coals (bright gleams) of fteel. 
«© Chuinic is ¢ na /falin chruat 
«© She faw him in his hard fteel.” 


The ancients were indebted to the Chalybeans for the 
manufacture and name of fteel, but it is obfervable that 
Chalybs is very feldom employed, like Ferrum, metaphori- 
cally for a fword ; never for armour, which was generally 
of brafs. But the Englifh name and idiom of fteel for 
armour, are afligned by Macpherfon, from his own High- 
lander, ‘* fteel fpeaks on fteel,” to the third century, 
when fteel was feldom or never ufed in armour by the 
Romans themfelves. After this paflage, the application 
of barbarous to Cathmor’s foul, may excite the lefs fur- 
prife. 


« Ni mofguil cunart anam bord, 

«Can danger awake (alarm) his barbarous (fierce) 
« foul ; 

«© Ach ni’n /olas do m’ anam tla, 

<“‘ But it gives no folace to my foft foul.” 


In the defcription of Cathmor’s fhield, an obvious imi- 
tation of the fhield of Achilles, I was curious to know 
what term would be employed for the founding bofs. 
Crun a crown, cnap a knob, were inadequate to the effect, 
and bofs itfelf was too grofs to be tranicribed. 


«“ Seached coppain a b’h’ air an fciath 
«* Seven boffes rofe on the fhield, 


‘¢ Seached 
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“ Seached focuil an righ do fhluagh, 

«© Seven voices to the kings of the army 3 
‘¢ A thaomagh air ofna nan {peur, 

s¢ When poured on the blaft of the fky, 
“‘ Air finacha mor nam Bolg 

‘* On the great nation of the Belgz, 

** Air gach copan ta reul do noiche, 

“© On each bofs was a ftar of night, 

‘¢ Cean mathon,”? &c: 


The fame terms. are repeatedly, employed. Bhuail en 
{ciath as fuaimnach cop, ftruck the fhield of the founding 
bofs ; Chualas le fciath nan cop, the heard. the fhield of 
the bofs. 


“* Ach ta m fhocu/ le cunairt nan Erin, 

“ But my voice is (I warn you of) the danger .of 
Erin, 

“© An cualas duit coppan na fuaim 

“© Heard you the found of the bofs.”? 


The reader may be furprifed to learn that focal is 
literally vocalio a vowel, feclair a yocabulary, and 
coppan the Saxon, and German cup. If a circumftance 
can render the detection more complete, the hundred cups 
of the Irifh ballad of Frragon, are converted, in the battle 
of Lora, into ten fhells (/liogh) ftudded with gems, that 
gladdened once the kings of the world. But in Cathmor’s 


marvellous fhield, copan a cup, fo faftidioufly rejected as 


My 
unknown to Offian in its properfignification®, is applied 


60 «Tt is worthy of being remarked,” fays Macpherfon on the Englith 
word cafe, (fupra 429.) in the Irith ballad of Fingal and Magnus, § that 


** Offian, who lived in St. Patricks days, feems to have. underftcod 


*“ fomething of Englifh) a language not then fubfifting.” Offian, ii. 276. 
Barcas a bark, foirm a ftormi, Carba 


uu 


d carbarne, baifie a beat; occur in Smith, 
1 Macpherfon is, that the latter imitated 
the claffics,” while Smith and Clark imitate Macpherfon, 


the difference between whom anc 


meta= 
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meétaphorically to the feven bofles tipt with feven ftars of 
night, that fpoke like a peal of bells, each in a feparate 
voice or vowel, to feven kings. After fuch grofs detec- 
tion, it is unneceflary to examine more than Larthon’s 
dream, and the defcription of his fhip. 


«© Thanic aflin gu Learthon nan long, 

‘¢‘ Dreams came to Larthon of fhips; 

‘© Seached famla do’n Jina nach beo, 

‘¢ Seven fpirits of the generations that are paft. 
«¢ Chualas an guth driffa, trom, 

«¢ He heard their broken voices (afleep) heavy, 
<¢ Thaom iad am feachda fein, 

« Poured they their forces (fights), 

¢¢ Mar cheadh a terna on bhein 

“© Like mift along the defcent of the hill.’ 


Samlis, femblance, a word I believe of the author’s 
coinage, from Samhuil, fimilis ; Lima, literally a line or 
lineage, (linns-gearadh) a genealogy, are both from the 
Latin; drifa, a Teutonick word, is the German brefen, 
the French drifer, the Saxon burflen, the Scottifh 477/, to 
break or burft ; but feachda, battles, forces, fights, from 
feachtha *, was fought, indicates equal confidence in 
deceit, and contempt for the credulous fimplicity of man- 
kind. 


“© Leathain fcaoile /eoi/ bhan an righ, 

«© Wide fpread the fails of the king. 

«* Leum Joingheas o’thon, gu thon, 

«¢ Leapt the fhip from wave to wave. 

«¢ Ni m facas leo riamh an /ong, 

sé Never had they feen a fhip, 

“© Cear Marchadh a chuain mhoir, 

‘¢ Dark horfeman (rider) of the ocean.” 


61 Thre, Junius, Lye. O”Brian, 
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Loingheas and long are indifputably derived from the 
naves longe of the Romans and of the middle ages; _/eoil 
arethe Englifh fails, from the Saxon /egel, feyl, an univerfal 
word among the Northern nations 3 and marcadh, ftom the 
Teutonick mark, a horfe, is ftill retained in marifhal and 
mare ®*, Riding, appied in Englifh to fhips, is a familiar 
idiom ; and the dark riders ok Ocean, an eafy metaphor, 

a-different lan- 
guage. ‘The fteeds and courfers of Ocean, are meta- 
phors frequently ufed by the Scalds ; Eurus per Siculas 
eguitavit undas, occurs in Horace; but a name forthe 
chariot, diftin& from that of the horfe, 
is peculiar to the Englifh and other Gothic languages ; 
aa Marchadk a chuain mboir, the horfeman of the great 
fea, is a harfh, and obvious tranflation of the rider of 


not to be tranflated with impunity into 
ied fy J 
rider, from rede a 


ocean, equally ridiculous with egues maris in Latin, or 
Cavalier de la mer, were it tranflated into French. From 
the fpecimens already publifhed, the language is indifpu- 
tably of a recent growth; and from the preceding detec- 
tions, it is not dithcult to prediét, that the pay) ication 
of an Earfe Ofhan will counteract the defign, and refle& 
utter difcredit on the whole poems. 

Vill. 1. Macpherfon himfelf has in fa€t avowed the 
deceit. In the firft edition of Fingal, he concludes a 
differtation on the Era, 


iquity of Offan, with the 
affected modeity of a young tranflator doubtful of fuc- 
cefs: ** That his tranflation i 


is hiteral ; that the tranflator, 
10 merit from his verfion, -wifhes that the 


or ant 


‘6 as he claims 


62 Seof a failin Earfe and Irifh, not in the Welth. Bullet and O’Brian 
have affigned Marc to the Celtick, as it occurs in Paufanias’s Account of 
the Irruption of the Gauls into Greece. Paus. Phoc, But the Marcomanni 
were a German tribe, and Merula (Cofmogr. 421), and Pinkerton have 
proved indifputably from Jerome, that the Galatze of Afia-minor, were 
German Gauls, who {poke the fame language with the Treviri or inhabitants 
of Triers, atribe originally German. ‘Tacitus Germ. c. 28, Differtation 
on the Scythians and Goths. 148. See Meric Cafaub, de quatuor. Linguis 
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‘* imperfe@ femblance he draws, may not prejudice the 
“ world againft an original which contains what (ever) 
*‘ig beautiful in fimplicity, or grand in the fublime °%.” 
Not fatishied with a doubtful tranflation, a man of letters, 
pofleffed of an original manufcript, comments and dwells 
upon it; communicates it with rapture to his friends; 
conveys it in a faithful edition to the world; depofits it 
in fome public library for the infpeCtion of the curious, 
and finally bequeaths it to fome public inftitution. But 
Macpherfon ‘informs us in an advertifement prefixed to 
Fingal, ‘¢ That he was advifed by fome men of genius his 
“¢ friends, to print the originals by fubfcription, as a better 
‘© way to fatisfy the public concerning their authenticity, 
“ than. to depofit the manufcript copies in a public library ; 
«* but as no fubfcribers appeared, he takes it for the judg- 
<< ment of the public (a ftrange conclufion) that neither the 
“‘ ene nor the other was necefiary. However, he affures the 
“ public of a defign to print the originals, as foon as the 
‘‘ traniflator fhall have time to tranfcribe them for the prefs ; 
“ and if this publication fhall not take place, copies will then 
“¢ be depofited in one of the public libraries, to prevent fo 
<< ancient a monument of genius from being loft.” That he 
was then preparing, and ready to publifh an Earfe verfion, 
had it proved as profitable as the Englifh original, I have 
no doubt. In the Differtation on the Poems of Oflian, 
prefixed to the Temora, adverting to the infinuations 
made, and the doubts entertained refpeCting - their 
authenticity, ‘* ‘To me,” he fays, ‘* they give no concern, 
‘Sas Ihave it always in my power to remove them.”? From 
this felf-denying power to produce the originals, we muft 
conclude that the Earfe verfion, now to be impofed 
on the public, was then executed. ‘Ten years afterwards 
when the reputation of Offian, and the foundations of h 
ewn fortune were eftablifhed, Macpherfon, in an im- 
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proved edition of the poems, aflumes a higher tone. At 
the fame time that he afferts their authenticity, he infi- 
nuates his claim to the whole metit or infamy of the im- 
pofture, the motive of which he condefcends in the fame 
difiertation to explain. « Thofé who alone are capable 
“* of transferring (not tranflating) ancient poetry into a 
«< modern language, might be better employed in giving 
“¢ originals of their own, were it not for that wretched envy 
«Cand meannefs which affects to defpife contemporary genius. 
“My firft publication was merely accidental. Had I then 
** met with lefs approbation, my after purfuits would have 


** been more profitable. Whether the fufpicions concerning 


«¢ the authenticity of the poems are fuggefted by prejudice 
** or malice, I neither know nor care.- Thofe who have 
€¢ 


doubted my veracity, have paid a compliment to my 
‘¢ genius, and were even the allegation true, my felf-denial 
“* might have atoned for my fault. Vaffure my antagonitts, 
that I fhould not tranflate what I could not imitate ; but 
an age that produces few marks of genius, ought to be 
{paring of admiration ; and unlefs genius were in fafhion, 
“© Homer himfelf might have writtenin vain. Were my 
“aim to gain the many, | would write a madrigal fooner 
‘‘ than an heroick poem4.’? Here his motives are diftinGly 
explained. The mifcarriage of his firtt Epic, the High- 
lander, was fecretly afcribed to the envy and meannefs 
which affe& to defpife contemporary genius. The ‘en- 
couragement given to his firft avowed production, the 
Fragments, induced him to perfift in the impofition, 
which is carefully extenuated, and faintly denied. “Whe- 
ther the fufpicions concerning the authenticity of the 
poems were the refult of prejudice or malice, he declares 
with indifference, ec foio nec fcire cupios; and does more 
than infinuate that the tranflator was at leat equal in 
genius to his fuppofed. original. Inftead of vindicating 
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the authenticity of his own, he enters into an angry ex- 
amination of the Irifh poems, which were all in his hands 5 
and allowing for his habitual fiCtion, are the identical, and 
the only originals which Hill andthe bifhop of Clonmore dif- 
covered, or the Perth editors of the Gaelic Poems could 
procure in the highlands. For the authenticity of the 
originals, he difcovers a fupine indifference or contempt. 
But his jealoufy of the Irifh pretenfions to Offian, and his 
parental folicitude for the poems, which he obferves with 
truth, “‘cannot well belong to Ireland and to me at 
“* once ©,” can be compared tonothing elfe than the refent- 
menit of a man who receives with vifible complacency, an 
intimation that he had provided a fon tbe heir for his 
deceafed friend; but is quite enraged, and indignant only 


o 
then, when another claims a fhare in the Pape s) 


birth. 

2. But the Preface, which is always laft written, avows 
the deception in the moft unequivocal terms. “ Without 
6 increafing his genius, the authot may have improved 
sc his language, in the eleven years that the poems have 
é¢ been in the hands of the public. Errors in diction might 
«¢ have been committed at eee which the experi- 
¢ ence of a riper age may remove, and fome exuberances in 
6 7magery may be Fettrattied with advantage, by a degree of 
«¢ judgment acquired in the progrefs of time.—TIn a conve- 
« nient indifference for a literary reputation, the author 
«hears praife without being elevated, and ribaldry. without 
é¢ being deprefled.—The taite aie defines genius by the 
«¢ points of the compafs, however ludicrous in itfelf, is 
“ often a ferious matter in the fale of a work. When rivers de- 
«¢ fine the limits of abilities, as well as of countries, a-writer 
‘© may meafure his fuccefs by the latitude under which he 
‘© was born. It was to avoida part of this inconvenience, that 
é¢ the author is faid by fome, who {peak without any autho- 
«‘ rity, to have afcribed his own productions to another 


«© name. If this was the cafe, he was but young in the art 
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‘< of deception, as the tranflator, when he placed his author 
‘in antiquity, fhould have been born on this fide the 
“ 'Tweed.—But the truth is, that to judge aright requires 
s¢ almoft as much genius as to write well; and good 
‘¢ critics are almoft as rare as great poets. ‘Though two 
‘* hundred thoufand Romans {tood up when Virgil came 
‘ into the theatre, Varius only could correct the Aineid.— 
‘s The novelty of cadence, in what is called a profe verfion, 
‘¢ though not deftitute of harmony, willnot, to common 
‘¢ readers, fupply the abfence of the frequent returns of 
‘‘rhyme. This was the opinion of the writer himfelf, 
s¢ whofe firft intention was to publith in verfe; and as thé 
* making of poetry may be learned by induftry, he had 
s* ferved his apprenticefhip, though in /ecret, to the mufes.” 
Asa proof that profe was adopted not from neceflity but 
choice, he proceeds to the moft impudent fiction of the 
whole ; the maid of Lulan, a poem loft in the original 
Norfe, but preferved by tradition in an Earfe tranflation, 
transferred into Englifh, and inferted in his preface both in 
profe and verte. he concludes, “ has 
<‘ now refigned the poems to their fate ;” of t he foregn 
verfions, he obferves, that ** genuine poetry, like gold, 
“¢ lofes little when properly transfufed;” and with an 
implied reference to himfelf, that “ the tranflator who 
“* cannot equal his original, is incapable of exprefling its 
‘¢ beauties.” 

Here, if there is a meaning in words, 


pe 5 > 
“The writer, 


Vlacpherfon 
vindicates and appropriates the poems exprefsly to him- 
felf. He intimates almoft in dire& terms, that he, the 
author who without increafing his genius, in eleven 
years has improved his language, and reitrained the ex~ 
uberance of his imagery; the writer, equally qualified to 
excel in profe and: verfe; the fuppofed tranflator, who 
alone, like Varius, can equal his original, to ayoid the 
invidious oppofition of national prejudices, (a ferious 
confideration im the fale of a work,) has afcribed his 
The 
applaufe 


to aremote antiquity, and another name. 


a 


poems 
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applaufe of reviewers was re-echoed by Blair and Kaims, 
whofe injudicious, yet ingenious criticifms “had placed 
the Celtic bard on a level with Milton, Virgil, and 
Homer himfelf. ‘The laborious Henry, the fantaftical 
Whitaker, adopted Offian as genuine hiftory ; and Mac- 
pherfon, exulting in their applaufe, and his own fuccefs, 
entered the preceding caveat, as a guarded, yet folemn 
proteftation, left the poems fhould defcend to pofterity, 
while the ‘real author was defrauded of his fame. It was 
{till neceflary not to difabufe his countrymen, nor to dif- 
appoint, by a more explicit declaration, their credulous 
hopes of an epic poem in Earfe. His difpute with John- 
fon, and the fcurrilous controverfy between Shaw and 
Clark, taught him that a moral chara€ter fhould ftill be 
fuftained ; and he continued to fluctuate till his death, 
between the care of his reputation, and the character 
of an original poet, which he was defirous to affume. A 
fubfcription of a thoufand pounds, from his country 
men in the Eaft: Indies, which he had retained in his 
own hands while alive, was bequeathed to his friends, 
to publifh the Earfe verfion which he had formerly 
prepared. With the fame hefitation between the ad- 
verfe characters of tranflator and author, he provided a 
niche for himfelf among the Englifh poets, after his 
deceafe, and if not the firft tranflator, was certainly the 
firft poet from Badenoch, whole remains were tr anfported 
to Weftminfter Abbey. 

3. I know not by what arguments it is poffible to 
transfer to Offian, or to the third century, the poems 
which Macpherfon has produced and claimed as his own. 
It is not fufficient to afarm that the 
preffed the originals, in order to appropriate the poem: 
to himfelf ; for no motive could have induced him to 
deftroy the original MSS. “when he left an Earfe verfion 


tranflator has fup- 


to be publifhed, unlefs thefe were me rely os ete ballads, 


Rael 


the Airis ation of which would have ex d the whole 
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deceit. The mediocrity of his other produiions is not fuf- 
ficient ; for the ftyle of Offian may convince the world, that 
he. muft creep on the earth unlefs he foars fublime. « It 
difcovers bold experiments in language, rich fentimental 


defcription, if fometimes pathetic, more frequently 


turgid than fublime; but contains no accurate de-+ 
lineation of character, no obfervations on human 
nature, no refearch into human actions, no artful 
tranfitions, nor talent for narration or plot; nothing 
in fat, either chafte or fober, that could be transferred 
with advantage to the hiftorical page. In Dow’s Hiftory 
of Indoftan, in which Gibbon juftly fufpected that the 
ftyle of Ferifhda was improved by that. of Ofhan, he 
indulged the epic extravagance of his genius uncontrouled. 
His Introduction even to the Hiftory of Britain, is 
grofsly embellifhed with a Celtic fable, borrowed from 
Procopius and fome Eaftern tale, of a bard who vifited the 
Fortunate Iflands for a few days, and difcovered that two 
centuries had elapfed on his return. His Hiftory of 
Britain isa dull and hafty chronological abftraét from Ralph, 
and the State Papers collected by Carte and himfelf. But the 
plot and incidents of Offian, its tumid Preface and Dif- 
fertations, demonftrate that, however qualified to im- 
prove upon a few facts, he was incapable, or infenfible 
to the value, of a judicious arrangement, folid argument, 
or profound inveftigation., When we confider Offian 
alone, or the temptation to emerge from an obfcure 
indigence, the acknowledgment which he has made 
might atone for a deception fo grateful to his countrymen, 
had he not bequeathed fuch f{purious originals as we have 
examined, to be publifhed by his friends; one of whom I 
know to be a man of worth and letters, though deceived 
by the impofture, as I was once myfelf. Inftead of 
being precluded, at a maturer age, from the cultivation of 
poetry, he might have acquired a more durable and legi- 
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timate reputation, had he trufted, like Thomfon in the 
fame obfcure fituation, to the native force of his own 
genius; nor availed himfelf of the national credulity by 
an impofture not fo difficult as Pfalmanazar’s, though 
more iucce{sful. But when his impure hands are impofed 
on hiftory, the mifquotations and fictions detected in his 
Introduétion ©, and his cold malignity towards the moft 
illuftrious characters, fhould teach us to receive his Original 
Papers with extreme diftruft; and we muft regret that 
the State Papers of the Stewarts and of William, by fome 
ftrange fatality, were referved for Dalrymple and the 
‘tranflator of Offian. 


4. After all, thefe arguments are eafily anfwered, but not 
by abufe. A fingle manufcript is worth a thoufand argu- 
ments. If a fingle poem of Offian in manufeript, fuch as 
tranflated by Macpherfon, of a decent length, and the 
MS. indifputably of an older date than the prefent cerr= 
tury, be produced and lodged in a public library, I thall 
return among the firft to our national Creed. But po- 
pular arguments are no anfwer to pointed objections or 
biftorical facts; much lefs will abufe fuffice to reftore 
the loft authenticity of Offian s poems. The moft bi- 
goted muit acknowledge, that the refined poetry which 
they admire fo much, was more likely to be produced by 
a cultivated genius of the prefent, than by an illiterate 
bard of the third century; .and his reputed country- 
men may re{t fatishied with the honour and confolation 
to be derived from an Epic poet in modern times, 


67 Genuine Hift. of the Britons afferted, 297. Whitaker’s politenefs 
toa man whom he had conviéted of ** fucha grofs. pervertion even of his 
** own quotations; fuch plain and manifeft corruptions even of his own 
*¢ authorities, fuch erazings of records, fuch falfifications of hiftories,”? 
forms a fignal contraft to his fcurrilous abufe of the late Dr. Robertfon, 
whom, irom a minute examination of the moft difputed paffages of his hife 
tory, I cannot hefitate to p onounce the moft faithful of hiftorians. 
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AAPERDEEN facked by Montrofe, i. 253. furrenders to Monk, 
431. 

w—— , ezrl of, chancellor, ii. 120. Undermined at court, 

aa t- His defection from the country party carries the vote for 
ae teaey of union, 290 

Abaya, lord, fecond fon of the earl of Huntley, befieged in Car- 
lifle, i. 2565. Joins Montrofe, 298. xore. 

Acceffion of James VI. to the throne of England, 1. 2. 4. 

Accommodations between Charles I. and the Scottifh Powe nr i. 
196. Concluded, 200. 

Advocates banifhed from Edinburgh, ii. 65. 

African and India company eftablifhed, 11. 232. Unfuitable to 
Scotland, 235. Oppofed i in London, 237. And at Hamburgh, 
238. ‘The Scots perfift in the fcheme, 239. See Darien. 

Agriculture of Scotland in the 17th century, i. 453. 

repli, Cameronians furprized at, ii. 100. 

Mirley, earl of, joins Montrofe with his two fons, 1. 253. 

Alexander, fir William, earl of Stirling, fecretary, his poetry, i, 
459. Obtains a grant of Nova Scotia, with the difpofal of 
titles of baronet among the a adventurers, 26 

Annandale, earl of, engaged in the revolution, ii. 174. In 
Montgomery’s plots, 210. Betrays Fergufon and Nevile Pain 
to government, zto. Difplaced from the office of fecretary, 
3090. Oppofes the union, 321. 

Anne of Denmark, queen of James VI. her death and charaéter, 
i. 80. 533- Her intrigues with Gowrie’s brother, 534. And 
probable concern in the Gowrie confpiracy, 538. 

o—— , queen, daughter of James VII. her acceffion, ii. 257. By the 
jacobites expected to fecure the fucceflion to her brother, 258. 
Suppofed to be fecretly averfe to the fucceflion of the houfe of 
Hanover, 280. Affents to the act of fecurity, 282. Not infen- 
fible to the glory of atchieving the union, 296.  Sufpected of 
a defign to introduce her brother into Scotland, 353. 
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Annexation of church Jands to the crown diffulved, i, 32. 

Antrim, earl of, 1. 148. Taken prifoner, 231. 

Argyle ravaged by Montrofe, 1. 255. 

~—, earl of, employed to chaftife the Macgregors, 1. 47. 

eee, Archibald, earl of, »is fon joins the covenanters, i. 1476 
Created marquis, 200. His and Hamilton’s arrett intended by the 
incident, 207. Purfues Montrofe, 254. Is almoft intercepted, 256. 
Defeated at Inverlochy with his whole clan, 265. His exertions 
to refitt Montrofe, 297. Oppoles the engagement, 353. Againtft 

which he takes arms, 365. Treats with Cromwell, 367. Op- 
pofes Huntley’s death in parliament, 396. Declines to vote or 
afift in the condemnation of Montrofe, at whofe death ai 
fecretly exults, 403. Promotes the recall of Charles Il. ¢t 
Scotland, 406: 521, Affifts at his coronation, 420. Oppoles 
his march into England, retires to his eftate, 424. His fpirited 
condu& on the reduction of Scotland, 432. Obnoxious to go- 
vernment during the ufurpation, 441. Revaried as a commoner 
to Richard’s parliament, ié. His fitwation during the: ufurpation, 
407. Arrefted, tried, and executed on the eee ae ll, IQ 
13. His fentence and character examined, 15. 

learak his fon, (fee Lorz,) is reftored to the title of earl, ii. 14. 
His oppofition to the teft in parliament. 109. His explanation 
of the teft, 112. For which he is accufed, 113. ‘Tried, 154. 
And conviGted of treafon, 116. Motives of his trial, 74. His 
efcape from prifon, 117. Effects of his trial on the public 
mind, 118. Lands and begins an infurre€tion in Argylefhire, 
151. Taken sae Saat ond executed on his former fentence, 153. 

--—, earl of, his fon, erwards duke, engaged in the revolution, 
ii. 174. Depated By the nobility to tender the crown to 
William and Mary, 193. Not engaged in Montgomery’s 
plots, 213. zote. 

-———, John, duke of, commiffioned to parliament, 288. His 
prudent management, 292. His motives for an union, 299. 
Created an Ey nglifh peer, 307. Supports the motion to 
diffolve the union, 35z. Suppreffes the rebellion, 355. His 
motives for an union vestige! 357s 

Arminianifn, outcry againtt, 1. 104. 

Army, Englifh, its difcontent and mutinous petitions, 1. 338. 
Seizes the king, 340. Reduces the parliament, 342. Its ne- 
gotiations with Charles, 344- Enters London, 347. Seizes 
the king’s s perfon again, on its return from the north, 374. . 

Arran, earl of, the duke of Hamilton’s fon, attends James VII. 
to Rochefter, and propofes to recall him, 11. 183. See Hamil. 
t02. 

Articles, \ords of, i: 29. Mode of their election altered, 81. 101. 
Regulated, 167. And fuppreffed, 202. Revived after the 
reftoration, ii. 31. Lords of articles reprefented as a grievance 


gt the revolution, 193. And abolifhed for ever, 215- 
ited Articles 
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Articles of Perth, the five articles propofed by James VI. an exe 
planation of them, i. 71. 77- Confirmed in parliament, 82. Re- 
pealed by the aflembles of Glafgow and Edinburgh, 148—165. 

Arts in Scotland, their fituation, i. 452. 

Afembly, general, of the church of Scotland, its powers, 1. 20. 
Affembly at Aberdeen prohibited, and declared unlawful, 26, 
Affembly at Liolithgow, 38. And at Glafgow to promote 
epifcopacy, 55. Afflembly of Perth adopts the five articles, 78. 
Affembly at Glafgow, 144. Diffolved by Hamilton, but re- 
fufes to difperfe, 147. Abrogates prelacy, 148. Affembly at 
Edinburgh, 165. Commiffion of aflembly, the authority 
which it affumed, 268. Authorities of affemblies annulled at 
the reftoration, ii. 21. Affemblies reftored after the revolution, 
216—229. 

Atholl, ear\ of, prifoner to Argyle, i. 192. 

——--, earl and marquis of, juftice-general, il. 59. Employed to 
fupprefs Argyle’s infurrection, 152 His cruelties in Argyle- 
fhire, 156. His conneétion with the prince of Orange ex- 
plained, 178.\ Promotes the revolution at firft, 179. After- 
wards renews his intrigues with the jacobites, 185. 

=—-, duke of, accufed by Frafer of the Scot’s plot, 278, Un- 
dertook to rife in arms againft the union, 331. Engaged for 
the pretender, 345. 


B 


Baillie, lieutenant-general of the Scottifh army, i. 240. Recalled 
from England with five regiments to oppofe Montrofe, 294. 
Defeated at Alford, 296. © Ard again at Kilfyth, 298. Sur. 
renders the foot at Warrington after Hamilton’s defeat at 
Prefton, 365. 

of Jervifwood, imprifoned and fined by a judicial forgery, 
ii. 67. His fhare in the Ryehoufe plot, 124. His trial and 
execution, 127. 

Balcarras, ear) of, retires to the highlands, 1. 431. Capitulates 
with Overton, 432. ‘Takes arms againft the ufurpation, 435. 

—--, earl of, treafurer, prefent at the addrefs to the prince 
of Orange, ii. 183. Arrefted with his friends before Dundee 
took arms, 203. 

Balloting, att of, to incapacitate Lauderdale, 11, 25, 

Balmerino, lord, fecretary, i. 5. His fhare in Logan’s attainder, 
55- Attainted himfelf, 56. 

—— ———, lord, his fon, his trial for leafing-making, 1. 106. 
Condemned to death, but pardoned, rog. Confequences, of 
his trial, ret. Aleading covenanter, 131. Neglected by the 
king, 201. Bargeny, 
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Bargeny; lord, witnefles fuborned by miniftry té conviét him of 
treaion, 1. 107. wore. 

Bedford, earl of, his death interrupts a negotiation between 
Charles I. and the popular leaders, for their introduGtion into 
ete, T. 204. "+: 

Belhaven, Douglas, a blind and aged lord, his defign to ftab lord 


Gaerey 


» Hamilton, lord, imprifoned for. his oppofition to the teft 
in parliament, ii. 109. His f{peéch apainit the union, 322. 
Arrefted and fent to London, 345. His death, 346. 

Bellarmine, cardi 
appointing t 
0, hal ell 

Berkley, fir John, employed by Charles I. to negotiate with 
army, 1. 344. 

Blackwood, Laurie of, confequences of his unjuft attainder, ii. 122. 

Bonds of peace introduced inftead of religious tefts, i. 47. Ke- 
jected when required from landlords for thofe refiding on their 
property, 77. 

orders, 1. §—8. Their fituation at the acceffion, 42. 

Bothwell bridge infurreion, its caufes, ii. 84—389. Suppreffed 
by Monmouth, 93: 

Bracdalbane, earl of, his chara@er, ii. 219. Employed by 
William to conciliate the clans, 76. Suggefts and concerts the 
maffacre of Glenco, 220. 

Brotherly affiftance of 300,000]. voted to the Scots by the long 
parliament, 1, 187. 

Brownifis, 1. 270. See Independents. 

Buccleugh, lord, afterwards earl of, carries the moft defperate 
borderers to the Belgic wars, i, 43. _ 

~—— -—, heirefs of, married to Monmouth, who obtains the 
eftate and title of Buccleugh in Scotland, ii. 8a. 

Buchan farprized, and the highlanders difperfed by Living ftoun, ii. 
214. Elis and Dundee’s officers capitulate, and are tran{ported 
to France, 220. 

Buchanan, the firft modern who afferted the do&rines of popular 
government, 1. 21. His admirable genius, 456. 

Burnet, archbifhop of Glafgow, ii. 40. Withholds an order 

ent from court to prevent farther executions, 41. 

» Gilbert, afterwards bithop of Sarum, his evidence againit 

Lauderdale, ii. 64, is hiftorical merit, 359. His hiftory 

vindicated, 365, 
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Calderwood, 


C 


Calderwood, David, the ecclefiaftical hiftorian banifhed for life, 
i. 71;—-but remains in Scotland. Efcapes to Holland, whence his 
publications are tranfmitted to Scotland, 83. His voluminous 
compilations, 461. 

Cameronians, their origin, li. 99. Their leaders, Cameron and 
his brother, killed at Airdfmofs, 100. Cargill, their preacher, 
excommunicates Charles II. the Duke of York, and others, zd. 
Taken and executed with other Cameronians, 101. Their 
fervices at the revolution, 174. 186. A regiment of Came- 
ronians, 187. Their gallant defence at Dunkeld, 2109. 

Campbells, defeat and flaughter of that. clan by Montrofe, 1. 
266. 

Campbell of Cefnock’s trial and unexpeed acquittal, i. 126. At- 
tainted with his fon in Parliament, 148. 

Cannon, general, unacceptable to the Highland clans, i. 208. 
Repulfed at Dunkeld, and his army difperfes, 209. 

Canons propofed by the prelates, confirmed by the king’s fu- 
premacy, i. 114. 

Cardrofs, lord, imprifoned, and, with his lady, illegally fined, i. 
67. Returns from America to join the prince of Orange, be~ 
fore the revolution, 174. | 

Carey, fir Robert, brings the firft intelligence to James VI. of 
Elizabeth’s death, 1. 4. 

Carre, earl of Somerfet, a favourite of James i. 63. 

Carftairs, a {py employed by Sharp, ii, 67. 

—~-—, a clergyman, treats with Ruffel and the council of fix, 
ii. 124. Tortured, and his confeflion employed as evidence 
againft Jervifwood, 128. Chaplain to William. 198. His cha- 
yacter and influence,229. Reftrains the oppofition of the clergy, 
and prevents their petitions againft the union, 328. 

Charles 1. his acceffion, i. 87. Objedts of his reign in Scotland, 
88. Executes a general revocation of tithes and church lands, 
go. His journey to Scotland, and coronation there, 100, His 
conduét in parliament, 102. Confirms and enjoins the canons 
and liturgy, 114 117. His Policy to divide the fupplicants, 


124. Negotiates with covenanters, 141. Prepares for war, , 


1st. Advances with his army to Berwick, 156. Negotiates 
with the Scots, 159. Infincere in the pacification, 161. De- 
termines to renew the war, 169. Negotiates at Rippon, 178. 
And at London with the Scots, 186. His arrival in Scotland, 
193. His policy on his return, 203. Explained by the In- 
cident, 207. Impeaches the five members, 211. A civil 


war pre-determined by him and the queen, 239. The royal 
ftandard 
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ftandard ereéted at Nottingham, 221. He. retires from Edge- 
hill to Oxford, 223. Compels.Effex’s army to capitulate in 
Cornwall, 247. Infincere in the treaty at Uxbridge, 264. 
Suftains a total defeat at Nafeby, 288. Raifes the fiege of 
Hereford, but is defeated by Poyntz, 292. His tranfactions 
with Glamorgan and the Irith Catholics explained, 306. 309. 
509. Efcapes to the Scottifhh army, 319. ‘Treats at New- 
eaftle, 323, His controverfy with Henderfon, 326. He is 
delivered uo to the Englith Parliament, 337+ His perfon 
feized by the army, 341. Negotiates with the army, 344. 
With Cromwell and Ireton, 346. With the parliament and 
the Scots, 349. His letter to the queen intercepted by Crom- 
well, 351. 513. Efcapes to the Ifle of Wight, 351. - Evades 
a treaty with parliament, and concludes a clandeftine engage- 
ment with the Scots, 353, 354. Treats at Newport with the 
Englifh parliament, 368. Not fincere in the treaty, 372. 
Seized, and the treaty interrupted by the army, 373. His 
trial determined, 375. High court of jultice created for his 
trial, 377. ° Removed to St. James’s, 378. His behaviour 
and defence, when produced at his trial, 2. His fentence, 
380. And magnanimity at his execution, 382. His perfon 
deferibed, 383. Effeéts of his execution on the people, 7, 
His character, 384. ‘Infincerity the chief caufe of his misfor= 
tunes and death, 387. ‘The misfortunes of his houfe unparal- 
leled, 388. con Bafilike not his, 389. 516. 

Charles 11. proclaimed in Scotland, i. 395. His negotiations 
with the Scots at Breda, 397. His reception in Scotland, 407. 
Signs a declaration injurious to his father’s memory 412. The 
Start, 419. He is crowned at Scone, 420. Marches into 
England, 423. Purfued by Cromwell, 424. , Difappointed of 
aid, 42¢. His efcape from Worcefter, 428. Suppofed to 
have fecretly abjured the Proteflant religion at the treaty of 
tne Pyrennees, 477. Caufes of his reftoration, 4, All par- 
ties concur in his reftoration, 482. He is recalled and reftored 
unconditionally to the throne, 484. Public expeétations and joy 
at his reitoration, ii, t. From. what caufes difappointed, 2. 
His miniftry for Scotland, 74. His embarraf{ment in the fettle- 
ment of the church, 4. Equivocal affurance to the Prefbyte- 
rians, 5. To Argyle, 10.  Diffuaded by Lauderdale, but 
induced by Clarendon and Ormond to reftore Epifcopacy in 
Scotland, 19. Difgraces Middleton, 30. Perfonally exafpe- 
rated againft Wariftov, 33. levies, inftead of remitting, 
the fines impofed by Middieton, 36, xote. His choice invariably 
fixed on the worft minifters, 46. Obliged to mitigate the ;ri- 
gours of government, and. difmiffes Clarendon, 76, Evades 
the removal of Lauderdale, or the redrefs of grievances occa- 
fioned by that minifter, 63. His alliance with Holland, 25. 
Pretext 
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Pretext fought to introduce a ftanding army, 76. Highlanders 
introduced into the weft by his orders, 78. Rejects the com- 
plaints of the nobility againit Lauderdale, 81. Of whofe cone 
duct. he fignifies his approbation, 83. His defign to introduce 
a milder adminiftration under Monmouth, 84. . Whom he ap- 
points commander againit the infurgents at Bothwell-bridge, gr. 
With injunctions not to treat but to fight, 92. Acquits Lau- 
derdale, whom he privately condemns, g5. Refufes to in- 
quire after, or to pardon Argyle, 117. Ordains Gordon of 
Earlfton to be tortured, 125. Determines ungallantly that 
the Prefbyterians din liable for the delinquency or abfence of 
their wives from church, 131,, Signs a warrant for an abfolute 
maffacre, 136, zofe. Hisdeath, 138. Afcribed to poifon, 2b. 
Character, 139° And perfon, 141. Sanguinary character of 
his reign in Scotland, 2d. 

Churchill, the Duke of York’s favourite, attends him in Scotland, 
ii, 104. Preferved in his barge when fhipwrecked, 119. Aban- 
dons James at the revolution, 175. 

€ivil wars originate in the demand of the militia, i. 216. Their 
comimencement, 222. Diftinguifhed humanity with which the 
firft civil war was conducted in England, 322. Concluded in 
Scotland, 323. 

Clarendon, earl of, prime minifter, if. 3. His bigotry, 4. Urges 
the revival of Epifcopacy in Scotland, 18. His fall and exile, 
46. 

Clergy, three hundred and fifty ejected after the reftoration, if. 
27. Two hundred Epifcopal clergy ejeéted or difplaced at the 
revolution, 180. 

Cochrane, colonel, engaged in the Incident, 1. 206. soz. 

-, fir John, how far engaged in the Rye-houfe plot, i. 
124. Efcapes to Holland, r25. Taken on Argyle’s invafion, 
but his life redeemed by his father, 156. 

hh do or sonfiftorial courts reftored to the prelates, i. 53. 

Commiffion, court of, ecclefiaftical or high commiffion, erected in 
Scblaidl ii bb Ecclefiaftical commiflion revived, ii. 33. 

Comprehenfion of fects attempted by Leighton, ii. 49. Declined 
by the Prefbyterians, 51, 

Conference at court between ‘the Prefbyterian clergy and the bi- 
fhops, i. 34. Its iffue, 35. 

Confecration of the Scottifh - elates in England, i. 61. Why ne- 


ceffary, 26. Renewed at the reftoration, ll, 3 

Conventicles, their origin, ii. 29. Their rapid growth and en- 
creafe, 52. Severe laws againit them, s5. Field and armed 
conventicles continue: to multiply, 68. 70. © Conventicle at 


Loudonhill, 90. , Defeats Claverhoufe, 24. Another at the 
Torwood excommanicates the ae 100. Houfe and field 
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conventicles, rigour of the laws apainit them, 148. 
Convention, 
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Convention, an ecclefiaftical one held at Linlithgow, i. 38. Af- 
fumes the name and powers of a general aflembly, 2b. Another 
ecclefiattical convention, gt. 

of eftates held, 1. 40. Its legiflative powers, 76. An- 
other, gt, Convention of eftates held without authority from 
the king, 227. Convention held by Lauderdale, ii..83. Con- 
vention held by Lauderdale, ti, 83. Convention of eftates 
at the revolution, 183. Abandoned by Dundee, 186. And 
the adherents of James, 188. [ts proceedings contralted with 
thofe of the Englith convention, 189. Declares that James 
had forfeited the crown, 190. -Its fettlement.of the crown and 
declaration of rights, 1g1. Converted into a parliament, 199, 
Convention parliament. See Parliament. 

Covenant, its origin, i, 133. Its nature, 134. National ‘cove- 
nant {worn in the Greyfriars’ church, 136. And univerfally 
received, 137. King’s covenant, 142. Rejeéted by the nas 
tion, 143. Solemn league and covenant with England, 231, 

ts nature and reception in both kingdoms, 233. The cove- 
nants indiredtly repealed, 11, 9. And abjured, 32. 

Council, privy, of Scotland, intrufted with the adminiftration at 
the acceflion, 1. 5. Its character, ii. 17. Diffolved after the 
union, 343. 

———- of Peers at York, i. 177. 

Craig, fir Eenberss the learned icadlek f, 1: 459. 

Cromarty, earl of, (fee Yarbet) accufed by Frafer of the Scotch 
plot, i. 278. 

Cromwell, Oliver, his condu& at Mariton taoor, 1. 244. Pro- 
pofes the felf-denying ordinance, 285. His conduct at Nafe- 
by, 289, Inftigates the army to feize the king; 342. He and 
Ireton negotiate with Charles, 346. Requett a conciliatory 
letter to the army, 348. Recommend a treaty on moderate 
terms, 349. Intercept a letter from Charles to the queen 
which difcovers his infincerity, 351. 5435 And determines 
Cromwell to confide no more in the king, 26. Quells the agi- 
tators; 3562. Proclaims the king’s difimulation and duplicity 
in Parhament, 356. Defeats Hamilton and the royalifts at 
Prefton, 364. Conduéted to Edinburgh with his army, and 
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renews the folemn league and covenant with the Scots, 367. 
Invades Scotland, 410. Oppofed by Leflie, 411. Reduced 
to extreme diftr 14. Defeats the Scots at by 416. 
Reduces the fouth of Scotland, 421. . Crofles to Fife, 422. 
Defeats Holbur Brown, and reduces. Perth, 423.  Pur- 
fues Charles Ll. aha England, 425. - His victory at Worcefter, 
427. His goyersment or protectoral reign in Scotland, 438. 
468, His de ath, 469. And chara cter, 470. 


——-—, Richard, declared proteftor, 1+ 473. Degraded by 


3 
the army, 474 
Cuningham, 


ans for their leader 


eligns to Queentberry, 


Cuningham, major, chofen by. the peal ron 
againit the union, 330. wl tray 
and periuades them to difperle, 331. 


Daleymple, prefident of the court of feffion, ii. 65. 68. Propofes 
the firit confeffion of faith to be added to the teft, 109. Dif- 
placed from the court of Seffion, 112. Retires to the Conti- 
nent, 118. Provides at the revaluation for a majority of Pref- 
byterians j in the convention of eftates, 184. Created vifcount 
Stair, 198. See Stair. 

» fir John, his fop, fuborns evidence againft Lord Bar- 
geny, li, 107. Appointed king’s advocate, 162. Promotes 
the revolution, 178. Condu&s the debate in the convention, 
On the queftion whether James had forfeited the crown, 191. 
Deputed to tender the crown to William and Mary, 193. Ap- 
pointed king’s advocate, 198. Odious to the Prefbyterians 
On account of his former compliances, 76, Appointed fecre- 
tary, 219. Infligates the maflacre of Glenco, 221. His in- 
heman orders, 222. His obfervation on the hniteee re, 224. uote. 
Dif{miffed from office, 238. See Srair. 

Dalziel, general, defeats the infur gents at Pentland, i. 39. His 
and Drummond’s cruelties in the Wea, 4 “e 

Darien, the fettlement proses there, ty 234. Unfuitable to 
scotland, 236. Iimbraced with enthufiafm, 238. Settlement 
attempted there, 241. \Difadvantages attending it, 242. 

Abandoned by the colony, 243. Refumed and again aban- 
aaneae ib. National ferment, 244. Dittrefs and defpair pro- 
duced by the lofs of Darien, 246. The rights of the, com- 
pany afferted by parliament, and its immunities prolonged, 251. 
Its ftock repaid with intereft out of the eqtivalent, 309. 339. 

Declaration and claim of rights, ii. 192. More comprehenfive 
than the Englith, 76. 

Difpenfing powers exerted by James, ii. 162. In a declaration of 
indulgence, 164. ‘To relieve the Papifts from the penal laws 
and the telt, 165. Its effects in Scotland, 166. In England, 
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167. 
Douglas, marquis of,, joins Montrofe, i. + 300: 
———-—, general, the marquis of Queenfberry’s brother, one of 


the officers noted for cruelty, 11. ae 
Drummond of Hawthornden, his pestry. 1, 457- 


—————- , general, his cruelties inthe weft, ii. 41. Confined a 
year in Dumbarton caftle, 67. Commands the army during 
the pultary executions, 137. 

Duffus, lord, farrenders Perth to Cromwell, i. 423. 


Dumbarton, 
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Dumbarton, caftle of, one of the national fortreffes, furprifed by 
the covenanters, 1. I54. 
Dumfermline, Seton, earl of, chancellor, i. 33. 


---—~--, earl of, his fon commiffioned with Loudon to vindi- 


cate the proceedings of parliament at court, 1. 168. 
Dunbar, fir George Hume earl ef, James’s favourite minifter, 1. 
31. His cruel policy in reclaiming the Borderers, 43. His 


death, 63. 


Dunbar, battle of, i. 415. 

Dundee, ftormed but abandoned by Montrofe, i..294, Stormed, 
and the garrifon put to the {word by Monk, 430. 

o—--, vifcount of, (fee Graham of Claverhoufe) retires at the 
revolution from the convention to Stirling, ii, 186, His cha- 


racter and exploits, 202. 


Begins a civil war, 203, Encoun- 


ters and defeats Mackay at Killycranky, 205. Is mortally 
wounded, 207. Writes to James before his death, 76. His 
memory revered and celebrated by his party, 208., His army 
difperfes, zog. Fate of his officers, 220. 

Dy/fart, countefs of, her charaéter, ii. 531 


of Lauderdale, 57. 


Edgehill, battle of, i. 


Married to the duke 


Her profufion and rapacity, 2. 72. note. 


E 
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Edinburgh, erc&ed into an Epifcopal fee, i. 104. Tomults in 
Edinburgh on the introduétion of the liturgy, rig. ‘The caftle 


furprifed by Leflie, 154. 


Compelled by famine to furrender, 


177. Edinburgh defended by Leflie, and proteéted by ftrong 


lines; from Cromwell’s approach, 410. 
£ 


Opens its gates to 


Cromwell, after the battle of Dunbar, 417. The caftle fur- 


renders to his batteries, 421. 


the revolutyon, li. 1 


union, 314. 
Elizabeth, queen, her 
--, princefs, 1. 

tine, 81. 
Engagement of Charles 


Infurre€tion in. Edinburgh at 


79. . The caftle held againft the conven- 
tion, 18¢. Surrendered, zo4. Tumultsin Edinburgh at the 


death, 1. 4. 


gs. Her marriage with the elector pala- 


der pofterity raifed to the throne, 389. 


I. with the Scots atthe Ifle of Wight i. 


ras 


354. Its effects on the Englith parliament, 355. Oppofed in 
Scotland by the clergy, 359. Founded on duplicity, 363. 
Suppreffed by the Whigs, 367. 
Entails, reafon of their late introdu€tion into Scotland, ii. 148. 
magnitude of the evil, 150. 
Epifcopacy difguifed under the pretext of ecclefiaftical conformity, 
i. 16. Circumfcribed by the afflembly, 19. Its introduétion after 


the acceflion,. 25, &c. 


Abolifhed by the affembly at Glafgow, 


148. 
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148. Abolifhed in England, 279. Re-eftablifhed at the re- 
ftoration, 11. 21. Epifcopal clergy ejected at the revolution, 
180. And epifcopacy again abolifhed in Scotland, 201. The 
remaining clergy protected in their livings, 229. Exempted 
from prefbyterian jurifdi@tion on qualifying, 231. 

Erections, lords of, i. 30. 

Lfex, earl of, the parliamentary general, i. 222. Rejeéts Hamb- 
den’s propofal to befiege Oxford, 223. Relieves Gloucefter, 
224. Efcapes while his army furrenders in Cornwall, 246. Re- 
figns his command, 285. 
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Fairfax, lord, defeated in the north of England, i. 223. With 
his fon defeats Bellafis at Selby, 241. One of the three par- 
liamentary generals at Marfton-moor, 342. 

» fir Thomas, his fon, afterwards lord Fairfax, defeats 
Byron at Namptwich, i. 241. Appointed general-in-chief of the 
new modelled army, 226. Viétorious at Nafeby, 289. His 
fucceffes in the weft, 291. Oxford furrenders to him, 322. 
Difperfes the infurgents in Kent and Effex, and befieges Col- 
chefter, 362. Refigns his command, 409. Occupies York 
for the parliament, 481. : 

Faikland, \ord, killed at Newborough, i. 224. 

Fergujon, Robert, the plotter, efcapes to Edinburgh, ii. 126. 
Engaged in Montgomery’s plots, 211. His motives, 74,. Dif- 
covers Frafer’s plot to the marquis of Atholl, 278. 

Fewds, hereditary, prevalent at the acceflion, i, 40. Suppreffed 
by the covenant, 463. 

Fleetwood, 1. 426. Commander of the army on Richard Crom- 
well’s refignation, 475. His imbecillity. aa 

Fletcher, Andrew, of Salton, retires to the continent, ii, 118. 
Embarks in Monmouth’s expedition, of which he difapproved, 
151. His character, 275. His oppofition to the union, 3246 
Propofes a national addrefs againft it, 332. Arrefted on the 

_ pretender’s appearaiice in the Forth, 345. 

Frafer, Simon, afterwards lord Lovat, his plots difcovered by 

Fergufon, il. 277. 
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Gillepie, a remonftrant clergyman preferved at the reftoration, 
ll. 17. 
Gilmour, prefident of the court of Seffion, vindicates Argyle from 
a fhare in Charles I,’s death, ii. 13, 
VOL.II, HH Glamorgan. 
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Glamorgan, earl of, his tranfations in Ireland, 1. 306. Publicly 
difavowed by Charlee, but conduéted with his fecret approbation 
and concurrence, 308. 509. 

Gla/gow, tumults there on the union, ii. 330. 

Glencairn, earl of, his infurreétion in the highlands during the 
ufurpation, 1. 435. Suppreifed, 437. He is appointed chan- 
cellor at the reftoration, 1. 3. Concurs in the defign to re- 
ftore epif{copacy, 5. 

Glenco,. Macdonald of, fubmits to government, ii. 227. Military 
execution concerted againft his clan, 26, Shot ia his bed, 223. 
Maffacre of Glenco, 26. Univerfal outcry againft it, 224. 
Enquiry into the maffacre, 231... Reported to parliament, and 
the guilt transferred to Dalrymple, 2d. 

Gowrie, earl of, fuppofed difcovery concerning his confpiracy, 1, 
so. Differtation on the Gowrie confpiracy, 527. 

Godolphin, \ord, advifes the pailing of the act of fecurity, i. 282. 
His motives for an union, 295- Perfifts in the meafure, 315. 
Delegates the adminiftration of Scotland to Queenfberry and his 
friends, 342. 

Gordon of Bufkie, his addrefs to the jury in Balmerino’s trial, 
1, 109. 

~——- of Haddow, executed, i. 250. 

+» duke of, commands the caftle of Edinburgh at the revolu- 
tion, ii. 185, Refufes to {urrender or to fire upon the town, 2d. 
Its furrender, 204. 

Graham of Claverhoufe, defeated and almoft taken at Loudon-hill, 
ii. ga. Avenges his defeat by his rapacious cruelties, 97. His 
military executions, 137. See Dundee. 

Green, executed for piracy, ii. 287. 

Guflavus Adolphus of Sweden, Scots in his fervice, i. 97. His 
victorious career and death, gg. 

Guthrie, a clergyman executed after the reftoration, i. 16. 


FH 


Hackfton of Rathillat, his bravery at Bothwell bridge, li, 93. 
Wounded and taken at Airdfmofs, 100. His execution, 101. 

Haddington, earl of, blown up with his friends in Dunglafs caitle, 
377? ECU te | 

Hambden, his inflexible virtues, i. 210. One of the five com- 
moners impeached by Charles, 211. His death and charatter, 
223. i | | 

Hamilton, marquis of, holds a parliament as high commifloner, 
i, SI. 

p+, James, his fon, marquis and duke of;. accuféd:by lord 

Ochiltree of afpiring to the crowns 1.98. Carries fix thoufand 
yh men 
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men to the affiftance of Guftavus, 76. Recalled in difguft, 100. 
Appointed high commitlioner, 139. Negotiates with the co- 
venanters, 144. Holds the affembly at Glafgow, 144. Which 
he diffolves to no purpofe, 147. Commands the Englifh fleet 
in the Forth, 155-: Declines the office of high commiffioner, 
163. {ngratiates himfelf with the covenanters by procuring 
Loudon’s releafe, 187. His arreft intended by the Incident, 
z06. Retires from parliament, but invited to return, 2076 
Employed at the beginning of the civil wars to gain the Scots, 
230. -Xccufed by Montrofe and arrefted on his return, 2355 
Imprifoned two years and an half, 2d. Employed by Charles to 
conciliate the Scottifh parliament, 331. At the head of the 
moderate prefbyterians in Scotland, who fupported the engage-~ 
ment, 353. Appointed general, 361. His expedition into 
England, 364. His mifcondué, 365. Defeated by Cromwell 
at Prefton, and furrenders with his cavalry, 26. His trial as 
earl of Cambridge, and execution in England, 396. 
Hamilton, William, (fee Lanerk,) earl of, fucceeds his brother as 
duke of Hamilton, i, 396. Advifes Charles II. to accept the 
terms offered by the Scots, 399. Mortally wounded at the 
battle of Worcelter, 427, Situation of the family during the 
ufurpation, 467. 
» William, a younger fon of the Douglas family, marries 
the heirefs, and obtains the titles of Hamilton, ii. 62. His 
oppolition to Lauderdale, 63. Removed from the privy council, 
68. His accufation againit Lauderdale, &r. Rejeéted by the 
king, 95. Refufes to oppofe the duke of York, 106. Attends 
the prince of Orange at Whitehall, while his fon accompanies 
James to Rochefter, 183. Chofen prefident of the convention, 
135. Appointed high commiffioner to the convention parlia- 
ment, 198. Again commiflioner, 226. His death, 230. 
» James, duke of, his fon, (fee drran,) engaged in 
Montgomery’s plots, ii, 226. Leader of the cppofition, 249. 
His character and attachment to the Stewarts, 258. Seceflion 
from parliament at the head of eighty’members, 260, Sufs 
pected of alpiring to the Scottifh crown, 283. His connivance 
with the court, 284. ‘Moves to defer the fucceffion ‘till a com- 
mercial treaty fhould be obtained with England, 288, Oppofes 
a treaty of union, 290. But moves, in concert with Queenf- 
berry, that the nomination of commiffioners fhould be left to the 
queen, 291. His fecret intercourfe with Queenfberry, 310. 
Oppofes the articles of union, 324. Prevents the defign to 
take arms, 331. Difappoints a national addrefs againft the 
union, 332. Propofes to proteft and fecede in a body from 
parliament, 333. Again betrays and deferts his party, 334. 
Not returned among the fixteen Scottith peers, 338. His mor- 
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tification and illnefs when duped by his own intrigues, 342. 
Arrefted after the pretender’s appearance in the Forth, but 
makes his peace with the whigs, 346, Created a Britifh peer, 
but refufed a feat in the houfe of lords, 351. Killed in a duel, 
353° ; 

Hatton, lord of Seffion, Lauderdale’s brother, ii. 58. His adul- 
teration of the coin, 61. Perjury on Mitchell’s trial, 72. 
Complained of in parliament, 107. 

Hebudes or weltern ifles, their barbarous ftate at the acceffion, i. 
48. Former attempts for their improvement ineffectual,. 2d, 
Long pofiefled by the Norwegians, 2b. zoe. 

HHenderfon, Alexander, a clergyman, petitions againft the liturgy, 
i, 121. Aflifls in framing the national covenant, 134. Mo- 
derator of the aflembly at Glafgow, 146. Attends the treaty 
at London as a divine, 184. His moderation at the treaty of 
Oxbridge, 256. His controverfy with Charles I. 327. His 
death and charagter, 76. 

Henry, prince, 1.5. His death, So. 

denvietta Maria, a princefs of France, married to Charles, i. 89. 
Her departure with the crown jewels to purchafe arms in Hol- 
land, 219. 508. The kino’s promife on her departure to con- 
clade no treaty without her confent, 225. ‘The terms on which 
to treat concerted before her departure, 263. zote. 265. The 
king’s correfpondence with her taken at Naieby, 290. Letter 
from Charles to the queen intercepted by Cromwell, 351. 513. 

High commiftion. | See Commiffion, 

Highlands, their barbarous fituation at the acceffion, i. 43. Re- 
gulations for their coercion, 46. Highlanders and Irifh, their 
exploits under Montrofe,.252. Defeat the covenanters at Tip- 
permuir, 76. At the bridge of Dee, 253. Sack Aberdeen, 
254. Ravage Argyle, 256. Their victory at Inverlochy, 266. 
At Aldern, 295. At Alford, 296. At Kilfyth, 298. De- 
feated at Philiphaugh, 302. Their defeGtion from Montrofe, 
323. ‘The highlands quelled by Lefslie, 337. Infurrection of 
the highlanders under Glencairn, 435. Supprefled by Monk, 
437. Who penetrates through the highlands, 438. His gar- 
rifons reftrain the depredations of the highlanders, 76. _High- 
land hoft introduced into the weft, ii. 78. Its barbarous depre- 
dations, 79. Recalled and difmiffed with impunity, 81. High- 
landers attached to James VII. 144. Take arms under Dun- 
dee, 205. Their vidtory at Killycranky, 206. Repulfed at 
Dunkeld, 209. Difperfed by Livingftone, and Fort William 
built to reitrain their incurfions, 214. Submit to government, 
220. 

flonyman, bilhop of Orkney, wounded by an aflaflin inftead of 
Sharp, ils 48. His death, 49. 
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Hume, fie Patrick, of Polwart, imprifoned and difqualified for pub- 
lic truft, ii. 67. Efcapes after Argyle’s invafion, 155. See Hh 
Marchmont. | 

Hurry, a colonel, difcovers the Incident, i. 206. Serves under 
prince Rupert at Marfton-moor, 243. Deferts alternately the 1 
king and the parliament, 294. Defeated by Montrofe,, 295. i 4 
Taken prifoner with Montrofe, and executed, 405. 

Huntley, marquis of, conduéted by Montrofe as aa hoftage to Edin- 
burgh, 1. 155. Retires into the north, zgo0. Where he re- 
mains concealed, 254. Reftrains the Gordons from joining Mon- 
trofe, 305. His execution, 39%. See Gordon, duke of, ih 
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ames IV. his marriage with Margaret, eldeft daughter of Henry 
VII. produces, in the third generation, the union of the crowns, 
1. ¥ 2; 


VI. his acceffion to the throne of England, i. 2. his de- 
parture from Scotland, 5. Propofes an union, g. And eccle- 
fiaftical conformity, 15. His averfion to prefbytery, 23. Ap- Hi 
points a conference: between the prefbyterian clergy and the i 
prelates, 34. Perfecutes the former, 37. His compliance Mit 
with favourites, 66. Vindittive perfecution of Ogilvy ajefuit, i 
67. His journey to Scotland, 68. Unexpected oppofition to i 
his meafures, 70. His religion unjuftly fufpected from the cere- I 
monies which he enjoined, 77. Begins to perfecute the clergy, 
83. His death, 84. And character, 85. i 
‘VII. (fee York,) his acceffion, ii. 143. Declines the ih 
coronation oath, 144. The feverities of former reign continued Me 
in his, 145. Inexorable to Argyle and Monmouth, 155. Bar- Ht 
barous medals ftruck on their execution, 26. mote. Severe govern- ' 
ment ruinous to his intereft, 157. Attempts the introduction of 
popery, 168. Unexpectedly oppofed by the Scottith parlia- : 
ment, 159. Attempts the repeal of the penal laws and teft, Wa 
160. Which is alfo oppofed and refufed, 161—-162. His dif- cl 
penfing powers, 163. Grants an indulgence to papifts from | 
the penal laws and the teft, 164. Its effects in Scotland, 166. 
His impolitic government in England, 167. lis ruin accele- i. 
rated by the birth of a fon, 171. On the prince of Orange’s el 
landing deferted by the nobility, his officers, and his daughter, 
176. His perplexity and terrors, 24. Intercepted in his flight 
at Feverfham, 177. Deferts the kingdom, 178. His letter to 
the Scottifh convention difregarded, 188. Declared by the 
convention to have forfeited the crown, igt. His death, 252. 
Icon Bafilike, not written by Charles, i. 390. A political forgery 
of Dr. Gordon’s, 391. His evidence examined, 510. 
WH 3 Fervifvood, 
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Fervifwood. See Baillie. 

Jucident, 19 Scotland explained, i. 2c6. 501. Its effects on the 
Englith parliament, zog.. Impeachment of the five commoners 
explained by the Incident, 213. 

Indemnity granted in Scotland after the reftoration, ii, 22. 

Independents, their origin, 1. 269. Inttitutions, 271: And cha- 
racter, 273. Probable effects of their ecclefiaftical inftitutions, 
276. Diflimulation of their political leade:s, 283. Gain the 
armies by the new model, 286. 

Indulgence, a partial one to the prefbyterians, ii. 51. Declaration 
of indulgence by James, 164, 

Intercommuning, letters of, iffued, ii. 68. 

Fohnfton of Warifton. See Wariffon. 

. » fecretary, his fon, ii. 226, Difmiffed, 238. 

4reton wounded at Nafeby, i. 28g. Negotiates, 346. The trial 
of the king afcribed to his advice, 377. 

Irifo maflacre, i. 197. Milreprefented by Jrifh hiforians, 198. nore. 

Jufice, adminiftrauon of, in Scotland before the reftoration, i. 
446. By the Englith judges, 449. Proitituted for the purpofe 
of extortion, i. 129. Reforms in the adminiftration of, 227, 
Improved by the union, 361, 


K 


Kimbolton, lord, his mild integrity, i. 210.  Impeached by 
Charlies I. 211. See Mancheffer. 

Kincardine, earl of, his adminiftration, ii, 47° 

Kinnoul, earl of, chancellor, his death, i, 114. 


Kirkwall, caftle of, reduced, i. Qs. 


L, 


Lambert, 1. 364—-422. Difperfes the parliament, 477. Aban- 
doned by his army, 481. 

Laud, archbifhop of Canterbury, his behaviour in Scotland, i. 10%. 
Patronizes arminianifm, 105. Supports the younger prelates, 
112. In the introduion of the liturgy, 114—116. Inftigates 
Charles to reje& the fupplications againft it. 129. Inclines 
him to the pacification at Berwick, 159. His bigotry urges 
the king to a renewal of the war, 169.  <Accufed by the Scots, 
186. [Elis execution, 256. 

Lauderdale. earl of, i. 330. Promotes the engagements, 357-0 
Repairs to Charles I]. in Holland, 396. ‘Yaken prifoner at 
Worcefter, and confined in the tower, 428—468. Appointed 
fecretary on the reftoration, ii, 2. Oppofes and then promotes 

epifcopacy, 
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epifcopacy, 18. His charaéter, 30. And connexion with the 
countefs of Dyfart, 53. Two dangerous aéts of his procuring, 
54. Created duke, 57. His infolence and tyranny, 75. Op- 
pofed in parliament, 61. Proteéted by Charles, 64. Hits acts 
of oppreffion, 66. Perjury in Mitchell’s trial, 72—-73. De- 
firous to impell the people to an infurre&tion, 783—80. Com- 
plaints againft him rejected by the king, 82. Prevents Mon- 
mouth’s treating with the infurgents, gz. Acquitted by Charles 
from the complaints again{ft him, g5. (His credit declines, 106, 
His death, 109. 

Law, author of the Miffifippi {cheme, his propofal for a land bank 
rejected, 1, 294. 

Lawé6urrows, a general writ of, iffued, ii. 79. Recalled, 81. 

Leighton, bithop, re.ordained before his confecration, 11, 20. His 
{fanéiity and learning, 76.. Attempts an accommodation with 
the prefbyterians, 49. 

Lennox, duke of, 1. 123. 

Lefly, Alexander, invited to Scotland, ‘i. 152.  Surprifes Edin- 
burgh caftle, r54. Commands the Scottifh army at Dunfelaw, 
1g7. Crofies the Tweed, 175. “Defeats Conway at Newburn 
on the Tyne, 176. Takes poffeflion of Newecaftle, &c. 76. 
Created earl of Leven, 201. Refumes the command of the 
Scottifh army and advances into England, 240. Perfuaded to 
refign on the engagement, 361. Enjoys the nominal command 
again{t Cromwell, 413. | 

———, David, major-general of the Scottifh army, i. 240. Con- 
tributes to the victory at Marfton-moor, 244. Defeats Muf- 
grave and Fletcher in Weltmoreland, 248. Returns with the 
cavalry to Scotland, zgz. Surprifes and defeats Montrofe at 
Philiphaugh, 302. Suppreffes the remains of the civil war in 
Scotland, 337. Refules the ferve under the engagement, 361. 
Commands and models the whigs who oppofle it, 366. His un- 
generous treatment of Montrofe his prifoner, 4oz. His fkilful 
and fuccefsful refiftance to Cromwell, 410. Forced to abandon 
his defenfive plan, 415. Defeated at Denbar, 416.. Prefages 
the defeat at Worcefter, 426. Efcapes from Worcelter, but 
intercepted in Yorkfhire, 428. 

Literature in Scotland, its early flate, i. 456. Overwhelmed by 
the covenant, 460. Reftored fince the union, nn. 359. 

Liturgy, the Scottihh, i. 113—115, Occafions an univerfal alarm, 
116. Its introdu€tion attempted, 118, ‘Tumults which it oce 
cafions, 120. Supplications againit it, 121. Partially adopted 
on the reftoration, 1. 49 

Lockhart and Cunningham expelled from the bar, ii. 65. Lockhart’s 
manly oppofition to Charles If. 95. His defence of Argyle, 
113. Prefident of the court of fefion, 162. Affaffinated, 

198. 
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Logan of Reftalrig attainted after death, i. 52. On forged letters, 
. 486. 

he lord, condemned for leafing-making, ii. 25. See Argyle. 

Loudon, \ord, difgufted by Charles I. i. 131. Imprifoned for a 
letter to the French king, 170. Appointed chancellor, 196. 
And created an earl, 201. His remomftrances to Charles, 324. 
Concurs in the engagement, 357. Which he abandons in dif- 
guit, 362. Performs public penance, 367, His fituation 
during the ufurpation, 468. 

Lovat, lord. See Frafer. 

Lumfden, governor of Dundee when ftormed by Monk, put to 
death after obtaining quarter, i, 430. 


M 


Maccail, a younger preacher, cruelly tortured; his enthufiafm aé 
his execution, il. 41. 

Macdonalds, their infarre€tion in Cantyre, i. 66. 

Macgregors flaughter the Colquhouns, i. 47, Almoft extirpated, 

3. 

Maks, general, arrives with troops to protect the convention, 
i. 187. Purfues Dundee, 204. Defeated at Killycranky, 
206. Returns and furprifes a detachment at Perth, 208. 
Erects Fort William to reftrain the-highlanders, 2 14. 

Mackenzie, fir George, lord advocate, ii. 72. His defence of 
Lauderdale, gs. His accufation of Argyle, 114. Moves for 
Argyle’s execution on his former fentence, 154. zoe. Difplaced, 
162. Defends the government of James in the convention, 
190. 

Manche ev, earl of, (See Kimbolton,) a commander at Marfton- 
moor, i. 242. Commands at the fecond battle of Newbury, 
247- Refigns in confequence of the felf-denying ordinance, 
285. ‘The two fpeakers Manchefter and Lenthal quit the par- 
liament, and join the army, 347. ' 

Manners of the times auftere and morofe, i. 462. Morals and 
vices of the age examined, 463—465. 

Manufa@ures in Scotland at the acceflion confined to a few of the 
coarfeft kind, i. 7. At the ufurpation, 455. At the union, ii, 
293. : 

Mar, earl of, arrefted at the revolution, ii. 186. 

~-—-, earl of, moves in parliament for a treaty of union with 
England, ii. 289. Appointed fecretary, 300. Supports but 
deferts the motion to diffolve the union, 352—354. Difpofed 
at firft to acquiefce in the acceflion of the houfe of Hanover, 354. 
Takes arms in the highlands; the rebellion fupprefled by Argyle, 
395° 


Marchmont, 
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Marchmont, fir Patrick Hume, created ear! of Marchmont, chan- 
cellor, ii. 240. Commiffioner to parliament, 24.. Difplaced, 
262, Supports the union, 327. 

Marlborough. See Churchill. 

Marfton-moor, battle of, 1. 243. 

Mary, princes, eldeft daughter of the duke of York, married to 
the prince of Orange, 11. 75. Her affent folicited to the repeal 
of the penal laws and the teft, 170. Placed with her hufband 
on the throne of England, 183. Crown of Scotland tendered 
to them, 192. Proclaimed king and queen, 193. Her death, 
230. 

Maffacre of recufants appointed by a vote of countil, il. 135, 

Maxwell, lord, i. 41. Executed, 63. 

Melford, lord, juftice-general, 1. 132. His rapacity, 148. Turns 
papift with his brother lord Perth, 158. His letters to Dundee 
intercepted, 203. His letter found on Dundee’s body, 208. 

Melville, Andrew, invited to a conference by James, i. 34. His 
epigram and invective againft prelacy, 36. ote. Imprifoned four 
years in the tower, and banifhed to Sedan, 37. 

» James, his nephew, his energetic reply, i. 35. Confined 

to Berwick for life, 37. 

» lord, his oppoiition to the Habits, i. 102. 

» lord and earl of, efcapes to Holland after the Ryehoufe 
plot, ii. 125. Commiflioner to parliamefit, 213. Difplaced 
with his friends, 219. : 

Middleton, general, afterwards earl, compel!ls Montrofe to retire 
with lofs, i.323. His treaty with Montrofe, who difbands his 
forces and quits the kingdom, 7d. Difperfes the rabble dai 
ing the levies in the weit, 362. His infurreétion for Charles LI. 
396.  Suppreffed by Strachan, 401. Taken prifoner after the 
battle of Worcefter, 428. Efcapes from the tower and fent to 
Scotland to command the royalifts, 436. Surprifed at Loch- 
geary, and his forces difperfed, 438. Appointed commiffioner 
to parliament on the reito ration, li. 3. Concurs in the reftora- 
tion of epifcopacy, 5. [lis origin, 8. zote. Intemperance, 9g. 
And riotous adminiftration, 10. Urges the attainder of Argyle, 
13. Procures the attainder of his fon lord Lorn, 24. Procures 
the act of balloting to remove Lauderdale, 25. Ejeéts the 
prefbyterian clergy to retrieve his credit, 27. His final difgrace 
30. 

Military eftablifhment in Scotland during the civil wars, i. 441. 
Under the ufurpation, 442. 

=———— perfecution introduced by Turner inthe welt, ai 35, 
InfurreGtion which it occafions, 37. Mhulitary execution by 
Dalziel and Drummond, 41. Military executions and murder 
in the fields, 136. Continued, 145. 
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pofal of the Englith, the immediate caufe of 

the civil wars, 1. 216. Demand of the militia by the two 

houles, 220. Expedient propofed for its difpofal in the treaty 

at Oxford, 225. Debated at Uxbridge, 261, Reluctantly 
furrendered by Charles in the treaty at Newport, 369. 

-—— of Scotland embodied and rendered fubfervient to the 
Crown, li. 55. 

Mitchell, his attempt to affafinate Sharp the primate, ii. 48. 
Wounds the bifhop of Orkney, 49. His iniquitous trial, 716 
and execution, 74. 

Monk, general, left by Cromwell for the reduction of Scotland, i. 
425. Reduces» Stirling caitle, ftorms Dundee and’ maffacres 
the garrifon, 430. The whole kingdom fubdued, 431. His 
character and fituation in Scotland, 478. Declares for parlia- 
ment, 479. Summons a convention of eftates, 74. Aflembles 
his troops on the borders, 75. Marches to London, 481. His 
ambiguous conduct and diffimulation, 76. Secret meflage to 
Charles II., 482. Introduces his meflenger into the two 
houfes, 483. Receives Charles at Dover, 484. His perfidy 
to Argyle, whofe letters he tranfmits to the Scottith parlia- 
Ment, 4b HAs 

Monmouth, duke of, natural fon of Charles If. marries the heirefs 

of Buccleugh, 11. 84. Sent to fupprefs the infurgents in Scot- 

land, gt. His powers limited by a pofitive injun@tion to fight, 
g2. Attacks and difperfes them at Bothwell-bridge, 93. -His 
humanity to the prifoners unacceptable at Court, 94. Re- 
duced to exile on the duke of York's return, g8. His recall 
intended by Charles before his death, 138. His invafion of 

England, 151. To extenuate his execution, James alleges 

that he was not his nephew, yA 

onra, general, 1.154. Suppreffes the king’s friends in the 

north, 174. Recailed from leland on the engagement, 364. 

His divifion returns entire to Scotiand on Hamilton’s defeat at 

Preiton, 365. Surprifes Surling, 366. His garrifons in Ire- 

jand furrender to Monk, 76. Inturreétion under Monro and 

Middleton, 396. 

Montgomery, fir James, with Dalrymple, condués the debate in 
the convention on the forfeiture of the crown, ii 191. Em- 
ployed to tender the crown to William and Mary,193. Difap- 
pointed and difgulted by the new government, 198, His fan- 
tafic plots, 20g. And coali:ion with the Jacobites, 211. Dif- 
olved by Melville, 213. And difclofed to government, 214. 
Dies in exile, 7d. 

Montreviile, the French refident employed by Charles I. in his 
intrigues with the Scottifh army, i. 317. His engagement to 
Charles in the French King’s name, 318, Receives no coun. 
ter obligation from the Scots, 26. zote. 

Montrefe, 
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Montrofe, earl of, chancellor, i. 5. ( 
, James, earl and marquis of, difgufted at the king, 1. i 
131. Impofes the covena ny ap Aberdeen, 164. —Deferts the i 
covenant, 192. Accuafes Argyle, ib, Imprifoned by the co- 
venanters, 194s Chief author of the Incident, 208. His def- iI 
perate countels, 235, His charatter, 249. Proje&ts a civil war 
in Scotland, but his fir attempt aniuccefsful, 250. Returns 
alone to Scotland, 251, Joined by the [rith and Hi ighlanders, 4 
i6. Defeats the covenanters at ‘Tippermuir, 252. And.at | 
the bridge of Dee, 253. Sa ks Aberdeen, 254. His rapid 

marches, ib. Ravages Argyle, 265. Sentence of forfeiture 

pronounced againft him in Parliament, 250. His letter and 

promifes to Charles, 265. Defeats the Campbells at Inver- 

lochy, 266. His devattations, 267. His promife to Charles 

extr nia 294. Storms but abandons Dundee and regains 

the hills, 295. Defeats Hurry at Aldern, and Baillie at Al- 

ford, 296. Prepares to march into Englan oh. 298. His vic- 

tory at Kilfyth, 299. His fuccefs tranfient, 300. Defeated at 

Philiphaugh, 302. Regains the Hig retails, 305. Beheges 

Invernefs, but retreats with lofs from Middleton, 323.. De- 

feGtion of the Highlanders, 24. Difbands his forces and quits 

the kingdom, 26, His invafion of Scotland, goo. Lands in 

the Orkneys, ib. Marches through Caithnefs and Sutherland, 

but defeated on the confines of Refs, 26. ‘Taken prifoner, 2b. 

Ungencrous treatment of Mont: ‘ofe, 401. His defence and 

fentence in Parliament, 403. His mag: ‘animity at his execu- 

tion, 404. His heroifm appreciated, 405. Execution of his iy 
principal officers, 7b. His fplendid funeral after the reftoration, ) 
lle 14. 


, marquis of, his grandfon, foreman of the jury on the 
earl of Argyle’s trial, i. 110. 

———— , Marquis of, prefident of council, iil, 326. Created a 
duke at the Union, 340. 

Morton, earl of, one of the junto, 1. 109. 

Murray, William, groom of the chamber, concerned in the In- \ 
cident, 1, 207. 505. 

—, fir Robert, his and Tweedale’s mild adminiftration, 
ll. 46- 

~-——, earl of, a. convert to PRET > 158. Commifioner to 
parliament to procure the repeal of the penal laws and the teit, 


ib. 
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Napier of Merchifton, inventor of logarithms, 1. 460. 
Nafeby, battle of, 1. 289. 
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Newburn, Conway defeated there by Lefly, i. 176. 

Newbury, battle of, i. 224. Second battle of Newbury, 247. 

Newcafile taken gby the Scots, i. 176. Befieged by the Scots, 
245+ And taken by florm, 248. Treaty at Newcaftle, 3230 

~———--——-, earl and marquis of, privately fent by Charles to fe- 
cure Hull, i. 219. Oppofes the Scots, 240. ‘Tries to dif- 
fuade prince Rupert, from fighting, 242. Quits the kingdom, 


2 
New model of the parliament forces, introduced by Cromwell 
i. 286, 


Newport, treaty of, i. 368.  Infincerity of Charles in that treaty, 
wae 


Nithifdale, earl of; commiffioner to a dangerous convention, i, 
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Ochiltree, lord, accufes Hamilton of afpiring to the crown, i. 98. 
Condemned and imprifoned twenty years, 2b. note. 

Odavians, their revival attempted, i. 63. 

Ogilvy, a Jefuit, executed, i. 67. 

~~, fir Thomas and fir David, earl of Airley’s fons, join 
Montrofe, i. 253. Lord Ogilvy, his e{cape from prifon, 305. 

Orkney Ifles, when annexed to Scotland, i. 64. Rognvald their 
firftearl, the progenitor of the Norman kings of England, 2b. xote. 
Montrofe’s arrival there, 400. 7 

-, earl of, condemned and executed, i. 65. 

Orange, William prince of, his marriage with the princefs Mary, 
ii. 75. Expectations from his profpe& of fucceffion, 169. His 
intrigues with parties in England, 170. Refufes his confent 
to the repeal of the penal laws and the teft, 24. Invited over, 
171, His declaration, 172. Embarks and lands in England, 
173+ His rapid progrefs and fuccefs, 175. ° Invited by the 
peers and prelates to provide for the public fafety, 177. Sum- 
mons a convention in England, 182. Requefted to affume the 
interim government of Scotland, 183. Appoints a convention 
of eftates, z+, With the princefs crowned in England, and 
proclaimed in Scotland king and queen, 193. See William. 

~——--, Princefs of. See Mary, 

Ormond, marquis of, employed to treat with the Irifh, i. 307. 
372. Defeated, 397- Mi£nifter for Ireland, ii. 18. 

Offan’s poems, a recent forgery, ii. 359+ Djffertation on their 
fuppofed authenticity, 376. 

Overton, colonel, i. 432, His defign to dethrone the protector, 
443. 


Oxfords 
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Oxford, head-quarters of Charles I. during the civil wars, 1. 223. 
Treaty at Oxford, 224. The town furrendered to Fairfax, i 
322. Privileges of the univerfity invaded by James, 1. 168, 


ind 


Pacification of Berwick, i. 160. Not fincere on the part of 
Charles, 22. Neceflary to the Scots, 162. 

Pain, Nevill, an agent for the Jacobites arrefled, 11. 214. ‘The 
Jaft man put to the torture in Scotland, 215. Continues his 
intrigues in prifon, 226. 

Palatine, elector, his marriage with the princefs Elizabeth, 1. 80. 
Accepts the crown of Bohemia, but deprived of that and his 
electoral dominions, 81. 

Parliament of Scotland appoints commiflioners for an union, to 
which it was averfe, i. 10. Its conftitution at the acceflion, 
28. Diffolves the annexation of church lands to the crown, 
31. Another parliament attaints Logan after his death, 52. 
Reftores the confiftorial jurifdition of the prelates, 58. A 
parliament held by James VI, on his vifitto Scotland, 69. Its 
unexpected oppofition, 70. Another confirms the articles of 
Perth, 82. Parliament held by Charles I. on his coronation 
in Scotland, 101. Gverawed by the king, 102. A parlia- 
ment held in confequence of the pacification at Berwick, 166. 
Subftitutes the lefler barons for the prelates as the third eitate, 
ib. Suddenly prorogued, 168. Held without a high com- 
miffioner, 172. Aécts to fecure its independence, 173. Ap- 
points a committee of eftates with full powers during its recefs, 
ib. Seffion of parliament held by Charles, its deliberations, 
igs. And accommodation with the king, 196. Offers affift- 
ance for the relief of Ireland, 199. Diffolved, 205. A re- 
view of its tranfaQions, 2b. The firft triennial parliament, 
268.  Devolves the whole authority on the committee of 
eftates, 2d. Its exertions againft Montrofe, 297. _Refolves 
to furrender Charles to the Englifh parliament, on his refufal 
of the. propofitions offered at Newcaflle, 335. Its addrefles 
and laft attempt to procure his affent, 336. Parliament 
held to confirm the engagement, 360. Its levies obftructed by 
the clergy, 361. Parliament acknowledges Charles II. but 
impofes reftri€tions on his acceflion to the government, 395- 
Negociates with him at Breda, 497. Pronounces fentence on 
Montrofe, 403. Parliament held by Charles II, at Perth, 
417. Charaéter of the parliament held on the reftoration, il, 
5. Reitores the prerogative, 7. Former parliaments re- 
fcinded from the beginning of the civil wars, 9. ‘The parlia- 


ment condemns Argyle, 14. Re-eftablifhes epifcopal govern- 
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Jarien company, 240. Its 
5. Mollified, 248. A& 
clay of trial, 249. Refo- 
Darien, 250. A {feflioz 
g. Seceflion of eighty 


members, 2 1oned, 263. Confirms 
prefbytery reafon, 265. Dif- 
pofition o arties,.-267. Adc of fe- 
curity intro o. Second fefijon, 
280. A& paffed, 283. Third 
feffion, z vith England, 289. 
Fourth and ion examined, 313. 
Debated, ament, 225. De- 
pendence The fucceeding 
articles a ifed and tranfmitted 
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ditions to t Newcafile, 523. Its fetttement with 
the Scots, 329. Difputes concerning the difpofal of the king’ 
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leftine treaty with the Scots, 
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Purged by Pride, and reduced to Licene vents: 375. Who 
vote an ordinance for ia ant of the king, 76. The commons 
model the commonwealth, the lords declared ufelefs, 396. The 
long parliament forcibly diffolved by Cromwell, 43 His 
parliaments, 440. Richard’s parliament, 474. Diffolved, 
and the remains of the long parliament, or the Rump, reftored, 
475. Difperfed by Lambert, 477. Refume their feats and 
the excluded members reftored, 481. New parliament meets, 
483. Proclaims and invites Charles IT, to return, 484. 
Houfe of Commons declares Lauderdale a grievance, ii. 61. 
‘The two houfes addrefs William againft the immunities of the 
Scottifh African and Indian company, 237. Its aéts againft 
the Scots, 286. Debates on the union, 335. Which is ap- 
proved and exe spe sea by the Englith parlia ment, 336. 

Paterfon, bifhop of Edinburgh, frames an explanation of the teft, 
Hi. 214. Admontthes Argyle of his danger in refufing it, 112. 
Tries to perfuade the other prelates to the repeal of the penal 
laws and the teft, 162. Archbifhop of Glafpow at the revo- 
lution oppofes the forfeiture of the crown, and defends the 
government of James in the convention, rgo. 

firft projector of the bank of England, originally a 
Buccaneer, 11. 232, Projects an Indian company, and a fet- 
ment at Darien, 234. His fchemes magnificent, but unfuitable 
to Scotland, 235. 

Patronage abolifhed, i. 450. Revived, ii. 21. Abolithed after 
the revolation, 218. AS a in the’ laft years of queen 
Anne, 362. 

Penal \aws and the teft, attempt of James VII. to procure their 
epeal, ii. 160. Oppofed, 161. And refufed in the Scottith 
parliament, 162. 

Pentland, battle of, ii. 38. 

Perth, town of, furrenders to Montrofe, 1. 253. Reduced by 
Cromwell, 423. 

-———, earl of, juftice-general, 11. 120. Chancellor, 132. ‘Opi- 
nion in Porterfield’s cafe, 2b. Converted, with his. brother 
Melford, to Popery, 158. Intimidated at the revolution, and 
induced to abandon the city, 179. Intercepted and impri- 
foned, 181. 

Porterfield, bis unjuft fentence, 11. 132. Obliged to compound 
with Milford for his eftate and life, 7d. 

Prelates, (fee Epifcopacy,) their powers circumfcribed by the a@ 
femblies of the church, 1. 19. 25. ‘Their confecration in the 
church of England, 61. ‘Their ambition and violence, 111. 
Accufation againft them, 123. 145. Are excommunicated or 
depofed by the affembly of Glafgow, and retire to England, 
149. Revival of their order, 11.18. ‘Their confecration re- 
newed in the church of England, 19. Reflored to their feats 
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in parliament, 20. And to their full jurifdiftion, 21. ‘Their 
pious addrefs to James, 174. Their ecclefiaftical pre-eminence 
declared a grievance in the claim of rights, 193. 


Prefoytery, retrolpective view of, i. 17, Form, 1g. And fpirit 


of its church government, 21. Hoitile to James VI. 23. Its 
fimplicity of worfhip and auflere fanaticifm, 24,  Affailed at 
the acceflion, and prelacy revived, 25. Perfecution of the 
prefbyterians begun by James Vi. 82. Prefbytery reftored 
and prelacy abolithed by the affembly of Glafgow, 148. And 
of Edinburgh, 165. Confirmed by parliament, 173. Pref- 
byterian worthip, its prevalence in England, 184. Prefbytery 
pronounced a divine inftitution by the aflembly of Weftminfter, 
282. Adopted in England, but reftrained by the laws, 314. 
Englith pre{byterians, their connexion with the Scots, 32s. 
Moderate and wild prefbyterians in Scotland, 358. Divided 
into two fects, the public refolutioners and protefters, or re- 
monftrants, 418. ‘Their controverfies, mutual violence and 
contefts, 450. Prefbyterian difcipline prevents the growth of 
all fets but the quakers in Scotland, 452. Its barbarous pole- 
mics fupplant the early literature of the nation, 460. Poverty 
of the prefbyterian church peculiarly unfavourable to claflical 
learning, 461. Effects of its fullen fanaticifm on the manners 
and morals of the age, 462—466, Prefbytery abolifhed after 
the reftoration, 11.21. Prefbyterian clergy ejected, 27. Eftab- 
lifhed conventicles, 29. Perfecution of the prefbyterians, 34 
—45. ‘Their infurrection, 37. Suppreffed at Pentland, 38. 
Periecution renewed, 41. Its effects, 44, The prefbyterian 
clergy refufe an accommodation with the epifcopal church, 50. 
A few reftored by the indulgence, 57. The relt perfecuted, 52. 
A fevere perfecution, 68. Unhappy fituation of the prefby- 
terians, 69. 80—S5. Their infurreétion accidental, gi. Sup- 
prefled at Bothwell bridge, gz. Twenty thoufand compre- 
hended in a proclamation againft harbouring rebels, 122. ‘Two 
thoufand profcribed by name, 130. Prefbyterians declared re- 
{ponfible for the abfence or offences of their wives, 131. Their 
fituation deplorable, 133. Military execution and murders in 
the fields, 136. Continued againft them, 145. Accept an in- 
dulgence from James VII. but not thereby reconciled, 166. 
Refufe to fupport his government, 174. Engaged in the 
prince of Orange’s intereft, 76. And in the revolution in Scot- 
Jand, 179. Expel the epifcopal clergy, and complete the re- 
volution in church and ftate, r8e. Prelacy abolithed, 193. 
And prefbytery reftored to its full extent, 216. Indirectly 
confirmed by the penalties of treafon, 265. Aé for its fecurity 
on the union with “England, 327. Prefbyterian church, its 
fituation fince the union, 362. 
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Primrofe, clerk regifter, appointed juftice general, i, 72. His 
conduct on Mitchell’s trial, 73. 
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Queenfberry, earl of, his explanation of the teft, ii, 311. Prefides 
as juftice-general at the earl of Argyle’s trial, 115. Appointed 
treafurer and created a marquis, 120. Commiffionerto parlia- 
ment, 146. Stript of his employments, 158. His death, 
230. 

—, duke of, engaged in the revolution during his father’s 
life, ii, 174. . Commiffioner to parliament, 248. Again com- 
miffioner, 259. Whigs difmiffed in Scotland at his inftigation, 
262. Commiffioner to the new parliament, 264. Which he 
adjourns without obtaining fupplies, 275. Difplaced with his 
friends, 279. Who joined the country party, 281. Reftored 
to office, 288. His motives for an union, 298. Appointed 
commiffioner to parliament to accomplifh the union, 309. His 
influence, addrefs, and chara&ter, 310. Infulted by the popu. 
lace, 314. Inclined to adjourn parliament but perfifts in the 
union, 315. Prevents the infurrection of the Cameronians, 331. 
Intimidates Hamilton, 334. His reception and rewards on his 
return to England, 340. HEngroffes the entire adminiftration of 
Scotland, 342. Deprived in a vote of the election of peers, 
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Reay Mackay, lord, i. g7- Accufes the duke of Hamilton of 
treafon, 98. 

Records of Scotland taken at Stirling, and fent by Monk to the 
tower of London, i. 43c. Loft at the reftoration when fhipped 
for Scotland, 1. 6. 

Religion, ftate of, during the ufurpation, 1. 450, Since the union, 
H. 362. 

Refolutioners and remonftrants, origin and difputes of thefe parties, 
i, 418—450. 

Reftoration ot Charles II, its caufes, 1. 477. Accomplifhed, 484. 
Public joy and expeétation which it excited, 11. 1. New govern- 
ment and miniftry which it introduced, 2. 

Revenues, public, of Scotland before and during the ufurpation, 1. 
443 —445- : “4 

Revolution, an extenfive confederacy formed in England, i. 172. 
Confederacy and cabals in Scotland, 173. Progrefs of the re- 
volution in England, 175. Revolution in Scotland, 178. Re- 
fort of all parties to London, 181. ‘Their addrefs to the prince 
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of Orange to affume the government, 183. The revolution 
abfolutely neceffary in Scotland, 195. 

Rippon, treaty at, i. 177. Transferred to London, 179. 

Rothes, earl of, i. 103. A leading covenanter, 131. His cha- 
racter, 132. Commiflioner from the Scots, 183. Secretly 
gained by the king, 190. His untimely death, 2or. 

-——-, earl and duke of, his fon, prefident of council, 11. 3. Com- 
miffioner to parliament, 30. Difplaced but continues chancel- 
lor for life, 47. His perjury on Mitchell’s trial, 72. His 
death, 105. 

Rump parliament, 3. 475. 

Rupert, prince, defeated at Marfton-moor, 1. 243. Surrenders 
Briftol, 293. 

Rufel, lord, his and Shaftfbury’s endeavours to introduce their 
friends into adminiftration in Scotland, ii. gi. Engagea in a 
confpiracy, 124. Suffers for the Ryehoufe plot, of which was 
ignorant, 125. 

Ruthven, general to Charles I. in Cornwall, 1. 246. 

Ryehoufe plot difcovered, 11, 125. 
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Saville, lord, forges a letter in the name of fix Englifh peers, in- 
viting the Scots to invade England, 1. 175. ‘The forgery de- 
tected, 178. The king urgent to get poffeflion of the letter, 
208. 506. 

Scotland, its fituation at the era of the acceffion, i. 6. Scots nu- 
merous in Poland before and after the acceflion, 8. Scots in the 
fervice of Guitavus of Sweden, 97. The Scots revive the na- 
tional covenant, 136. Prepare for a defenfive war againft 
Charles I. 151. Surprife the national fortreffes, 154. ‘Their 
army advances to the borders, 157. Pacification at Berwick, 
15g. Neceffary, 162. Their army difbanded, 7b. Their 
expedition into England, 175. Dufperfe Conway’s forces at 
Newburn, and fiege Newcaftle, Tinmouth, Shields, Durham, 
176. Treat with Charles at Rippon, 177. Reception of their 
commiffioners at London, 183. Their treaty there, 185. Ob- 
tain a brotherly affiftance from the Englifh parliament, 188. 
Scots in Ulfter preferved from the maflacre, 199. Afliftance 
offered by the Scottifh pailiament for the relief of Ireland, 200. 
Their mediation between the king and the Englifh parliament 
declined, 226. Their intereft and found policy in joining with 
parliament, 228. Their danger from the civil wars, 230. 
Enter into a folemn league and covenant with England, 232. 
Their fecond expedition into England, 240. ‘Their army co- 

operates 
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operates in the fiege of York, 241. And in the battle of Marf- 
ton-moor, 243. Befiege and take Newcaftle by form, 248. 
Affift at the treaty of Uxbridge, 257. Reduce Carilyle and 
befiege Hereford, 292. "Their army neglected by the inde- 
pendents, and obliged to raife the fiege, 24. Engaged in the 
fiege of Newark, but neglected and difgufted, 316. Intrigues 
of Charles with their army, 317. They receive the king into 
their camp, 320. Procure the furrender of Newark and re« 
treat to Newcattle, 26. Settlement of parliament with the 
Scots, 327. ‘Their arrears afcertained, 329. Difpofal of the 
king’s perfon difputed, 330. Their parliament refolves not to 
receive him unlefs he accept the conditions offered at New- 
cattle, 333. heir furrender of his perfon examined, 334. 
Their clandeftine treaty or engagement with the king at the Ifle 
of Wight, 354. Their third expedition into England, 363. 
Defeated at Prefton, 364. And the engagements fuppreffed, 
367. Their negotiations with Charles If, at Breda, 397. 
Their reception of the king, 4o7. Invaded by Cromwell, 409. 
Whom they reduce to diftrefs, 414. But are defeated at Dun- 
bar, 415. Their plan of defence difappointed by Cromwell, 
421. Their fourth expedition into England, 425. Defeated 
at Worcefter, 426. Scotland reduced by Monk, 430. Its 
compulfive union with the Englifh commonwealth, 431. Re- 
view of parties and events in Scotland, 433. Situation of Scot- 
land under the ufurpation, 438. Its government, 439. Re- 
prefentation, 440. Military eftablifhment, 441. Under Crom- 
well, 442. Its revenue, 443. During the ufurpation, 445. 
Adminiftration of juftice, 446. And religion, 449. Its arts, 
A452. Agriculture, 453. Manofaétures, trade, and fhipping, 
AS4. Literature of the Scots, 456. Manners, 460. Morals, 
463. Their character abroad and fituation at home, 466. 
Englifh garrifons removed from Scotland, ii. 3. Its fituation 
and grievances under Lauderdale’s adminiftration, 53. Na- 
tional ferment at the lofs of Darien, 244. Diftrets and defpair 
of Scotlana at its final lofs, 246. Situation of Scotland at the 
union, 292. Its confequences, 351. And advantages to Scot- 
land, 3506. 

Scotch plot, 11. 277. 

Seafield, Ogilvy, earl of, chancellor, ii. 263. Endangered by 
the populace, 287. Encouraged to perfift in the union, 344. 
His motion in the houle of peers to diffolve the union, 352. 
Self-denying ordinance, 1, 285. 

Seffion, court of, its conftitution and abufes, i. 446. 522. Its 
fituation under the Englith judges, 449. _ Its illegal Opinion on 
trials and conviétion in abfence, ii, 43. Its proftituted opinions 
jn queftions of treafon, 132-135. Declared illegal in the 
J12 claim 
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claim of rights, 192. Soine judicial reforms introduced, 227. 
Its adminiftration of juftice improved fince the union, 261. 

Seffion, church feffions, their influence, i. 20. 

Shafifoury, Anthony Cooper, earl of, his fervices at the reftora- 
tion, 1. 482. 525. A member of the cabal, ii. 61, His me- 
morable fpeech abfurdly afligned as the caufe of an infurreétion 
in Scotland, 84. 

Sharp, a pretbyterian clergyman, commiffioned to negotiate for 
reltoring Charles on the terms of the covenant, i. 483. De- 
ferts the prefbyterians on the offer of the primacy, ii. 5. Made 
archbifhop of St. Andrews, and confecrated in England, 19. 
His violence, 20. His feverity in the court of commiffion, 34. 
Cruelty after the infurrection of Pentland, 41, An attempt on 
his life, 48. Difcovers Mitchell the affaflin, to whom, on his 
confeflion, he promifes his life, 71. Infligates Mitchell’s trial 
and execution, 72—74. His perjury on that occafion, 72, 
Murdered by the fanaticks, 87. His charatter, 88. 

Solemn league and covenant with England, i, 233. 

Spotti/wood, archbifhop of Glafgow, i. 33—55. Contributes to 
Balmerino’s difgrace, 57. Appointed an extraordinary lord of 
fefon, 58. And archbifhop of St. Andrews. 59. His confe- 
cration in England, 61. Prefides in the affembly of Perth, 78, 
Inftigates Balmerino’s trial, 107. Appointed chancellor, 
111. At firft averfe to the liturgy, 117. Which he attempts 
to introduce, 118. Retires to England, 149. His death and 
character, 26, 

=—-—~— , his fon, prefident of the court of feffion, affeffor on 
Balmerino’s trial, i. 108. Removed for fuppofed malverfation 
in office, 190. Taken and executed on Montrofe’s defeat at 
Philiphangh, 304. 

» the archbifhop’s grandfon, executed a few days after 
Montrofe, i. 405. 

Sprewl, tortured in duke of York’s prefence, ii. 103, 

Sprott, anotary, his fuppofed difcoveries concerning the Gowrie 
confpiracy, i. g1. His execution, 526 

Sguadrone Volante, or Squadrone party, when and how formed, 
ii. 288. Retain the balance in parliament, 310. ‘Their ac- 
ceflion to the court party, carries the union, 327. Procure the 
diffolution of the privy council, 342. 1 

Srair, lord vifcount, (fee Dalrymple,) reftored to the prefidency 
of the court of feflion, ii, 198. Endeavours to exclude him 
from the court of feflion, 201. Outcry of all parties acainit 
him as prefident, 226. Regulations of parliament dire@ted 
againit him, 227. 


~——, earl of, his fon, (fee Dalrymple, fir John,) profcribed from 


office by the public hatred, ii, 298. Advifes Queenfberry to 
perfevere in the union, 315. 
Star: 
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Start of Charles II. what, i. 419. 
Stewart, an advocate, afterwards fir James, retires to the conti- 
nent, i. 118. Recalled and employed in a correfpondence 
with Fagel to procure the prince of Orange’s confent to the re- | 
peal of the teft, 170. Not the author of the prince’s declara- | 
tion, 172. 2. Lord advocate. 

Stirling furprized by Monro, i. 366. The caftle furrendered to 
Monk, 430. | 

mo———, earl of. See Alexander. 

Sirachan, a diitinguithed fectary, defeats Montrofe, i. 401. De- 
feeted and deferts to Cromwell, A421. 

Strafford, earl of, his violence renews the war againft the Scots, i. 

169. His impeachment, 183. And attainder, 188. 

Superintendants, their office, numbers, and jurifdiction, i, peels | 
temporary expedient, 18. 

Supplicants againft the canons and liturgy, i. 121. Their numbers 
encreafed, 123. Proclamations againit them, 124—-129. Their 
proteliation againft the laft proclamation, 130. Motives of 
their leaders, 131. See Tadles, covenant, 

Savinton propofes to break off the treaty of Breda, i. 406. 522. 
Turns quaker at the reftoration, ii. 17. 

Sydferf, bithop of Galloway, i. 125. The only furviving prelate 
at the reftoration, ii. 10, 
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Yables, their inftitution, i. 125. ‘Their demands encreafe, 126, in) 
Project the renewal of the national covenant, 133. 

Tarbet, lord, promotes the revolution, ii, 178. ccufed of 
falifying the records of parliament. 227. Created earl of Cro- 
marty. See Cromarty. 

Yarras, earl of, how far engaged in the Ryehoufe plot, li. 126. 
His evidence employed againft Jervifwood his uncle, 128. En- 
gaged in the revolution, 174. 

Teft, pafled by the duke of York, ii. 108. Its contraditions, 109. 
Explanations of the teft, 111. . Eighty clergymen refign, to 
avoid the teft, 76. James attempts to procure its repeal, 160. 
Annols the teft by his difpenfing powers, 165. 

Tranfportation, when the punifhment was firft introduced, ii. 44. 

Traquair, earl. of, procures Balmerino’s fentence, i. 109. In- 
timidated and obtains his pardon, 110. Unjuftly fufpected of 
connivance with the fupplicants, 128. Commiffioner to the 
aflembly and parliament, 163. Letter au roi produced at 
court by ‘Traquair, 170. Afraid to return to Scotland, 172. 
Accuted as an incendiary, but preferved by the king, 191. 

Yreafon, trials for, after death, 1. 52, ‘Trial and condemnation 
in abfence, ii. 43. New treafons introduced, 147. Englith 
laws againit high treafon introduced after the union, 347+. 


Turner 
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Yurner, his feverities, ii, 35. Surprized and unexpedtedly {pared 
by the infurgents, 37. 

Tweedale, earl of, his mild adminiftration, ii.%47. Attempts an 
union, 53. His oppofition to Lauderdale, 63. Appointed 
chancellor, 21g. Marquis and commiffioner to parliament, 23060 
Difplaced, 238. His death, 2d. 

——-—, marquis of, his fon, his feeble adminiftration, ii. 279. 
Difmiffed, 288. His party forms the {quadrone, 76, 

Tythes, the revocation of, i. 89. Oppofed by a convention of 
eftates, gi, Supported by the clergy and landholders, g4. The 
king’s arbitration concerning them, 74. Its effets, 95. 
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Vane, fir Harry, the younger, fent a commifioner to Scotland, i. 
228. His artifice in framing the folemn league and covenant, 
232... Once governor of Maffachufet, 271. A commiffioner to 
fettle and unite Scotland with the Englifh commonwealth, 431. 

Union of the crowns, how accomplifhed, i, 1,2. Of the king- 
doms, firft attempted by James VI. g. As treaty for that 
purpofe, 10. Obftacles to its fuccefs, 11. Pottponed, 13. 

And abandoned by James, 14. Compulfive union with the 

Englith commonwealth, 431. Completed, 441. Union at- 

tempted by the earl of Tweedale, 11. 53. Union propofed at 

the revolution by William, 188. Recommended in his laft 
meflage to the houfe of commons, 253. Refumed and a con- 

ference held at Weitminfer on queen Ann’s acceflion, 261. 

Act for a treaty of union with England, 289—z291. Motives 

of ftatefmen for a union; of Godolphin, 295. Of the whigs, 

296. ‘The advantages propofed by an union to England, 74. 

To Scotland, 297. Motives of the Scottith flatefmen, Queenf- 

berry and Argyle, 248. Commiflioners for the treaty appoint- 

ed, 300. Treaty begun at Weftminfter, 74. An incorporat- 
ing, preferred to a federal union, 301. Equalizing taxes 
adopted, 26. Land tax limited to a certain amount, 302. Ex- 
cife on malt fufpended, 303. Reprefentation, 304. Enlarged 

from a thirteenth to a twelfth of the united parliament, 306. 

Motives of the Scottifh peers in the treaty, 307. Equivalent, 

308. Sufpenfe and apprehenfions which the treaty occafioned, 

310. Articles of union introduced into parliament, 311. Uni- 

verfal outcry and alarm, 7d. Articles of union examined in 

parliament, 313. ‘Tumults on that occafion, 314. Debates 
on the four firft articles, 315. Approved, 324. Union op- 
pofed by the clergy, 327. An aét paft for the fecurity of the 

church, 328. Succeeding articles of union approved, 329: 

Malt 
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Malt tax fufpended during the war, 25. Tumu'ts, infurreétions, 
projected, 330, Prevented by Hamilton, 331. Remaining 
articles ratified, aud the whole tranfmited to England, 334° 
Debates in the Englith parliament, 435. a as of union 
exemplified in England, 336. Diftribution and choice of re- 
prefentatives in the Scottifh parliament, 737. Commencement 
and reception of the union in England, 339. In Scotland, 340. 
Completed by the diffolution of the privy council of Scotland, 
344. Improved by the introduction of the Englith laws againft 
high treafon, 346. General review of the “pri inciples, 349. 
And confequences of the union, 351. Benefits of the union at 
firfi imperceptble, 336. Afterwards immenfe, 357. Its effects 
on literature, 359. On the adminiftration of jultice, 361, Re- 
ligion, 362. Its recent benefits, 364. 

Deets filled by the covenant with fanatical teachers, i. 2276 
Scottith univerfities lefs adapted than the Enelifh for claf- 
fical literature, 462. Univerfity of Edinburgh thut UP, 11. 106 
Englith fea e es, their privileges invaded ‘by James, 168. 

Uxbridge, t treaty of, 1.256. Intereits of each party at the treaty, 
258. Its failure, 263. 
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Waller, fir William, his defeat, i. 223. Purfues but repulfed by 
Charles, 246. 

Warifton, Archibald Johnfton of, an advocate employed in framing 
the covenant, 1. 134. Clerk to the aflembly at Glafgow, 146. 
A commiffoner in the treaty at Londen, 183. Appointed a 
lord of feflion, 196. Sits in Cromwell’s houfe of peers and coun- 
cil of ftate, 468. Prefident of the council of ftate, 475. At- 
tainted after the reftoration, il. nie Delivered up by the 
French court, 32, His execution and character, 53. 

Welfh and Durig, two clergymen, domddrancd for treafon and 
banifhed, i. 27. 

Weftminfier afembly of divines, 1. 278. Its dire€tory ‘for public 
worfhip, 280. Form of ordination, 231. Church government 
debated, 282, Confeifion of faith, 76. Intolerance of the af- 
fembly, 283. Its conclufions adopted and fanétioned in Scot- 
land by the Agenbty and parliament, 315. Its confeffion of 
faith conarmed ay the revolution, ii. 206. 

Whigamere’s inroad, the firft infurreétion and origin of the whigs, 
1. 365. 

Wiltiam, (fee prince of Orange,) William and Mary proclaimed 
king and queen, ii. 193. His concern in the maflacre of Glenco, 
22z——225. His inattention to the affairs of Scotland, 229. 
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Oppofes the Darien company, 240. Death and character of 
William, 253. 


Wogan, his romantic expedition and premature death, 1. 437. 
Worcefter, battle of, 1. 426. 
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York, fiege and furrender of, 1. 241—245. 

—— , James, duke of, his arrival in Scotland, i. 98. His ad- 
miniftration there, 102. His chara¢ter, 104. Holds a parlia- 
ment, 10s. Obtains an act to fecure his fucceffion, 106. And 
a teft to difqualify the prefbyterians, 108. His perfecution of 
Argyle, 113. Shipwrecked, 119. See James. 


THE END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


ERRATA ro Vou. II. 


Page 5. line x. mote, and elfewhere, for Woodrow read Wodrow 
540—= 11. for on read in obtaining 
121. — 1. for a fermon read fermon 
138. —- 9g. note, for Buckingham read Buckinghamfhire 
3. note, for himfelf read his fon 
8. note, for Parl read part 
17. for declarations read deliberations 
3. for farce read force 
2. note, for Sunderland read Sutherland 
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